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A RECORD BUILDER. 


In the regular review of distinguished men in the 
lumber trade of the United States, it is the privilege 
and pleasure of the American Lumberman this week to 
discourse of a man whose name is rarely seen within the 
column rules of a lumber paper. It is seldom seen there, 
not because the subject is not entitled to frequent and 
laudatory mention, but by reason of the fact that his 
character is such that he not only 
radically objects to newspaper 
mention, but absolutely prohibits 
the use of his name and a chron- 
icle of his work to appear in the 
lumber literature of the day. Even 
with the probability of offending 
his modesty, this opportunity is 
taken to talk about him. 
in question is L. Dean Holden, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Given one of the most difficult 
propositions in commercial history 
—and every Jumberman will con- 
cede that this was a substantial 


The man 


fact—he took charge of a mam- 
moth and wide-spread-out lumber 
business at the inception of the 
last period of hard times in this 
country, and piloted it through to 
a brilliantly successful issue, which 
was a problem that only the most 
splendid generalship could have 
mastered. In addition to this, as- 
sume that the man who has accom- 
plished this result is less than 
thirty-one and that 
when he undertook the arduous 
responsibilities of the position he 
knew naught of the business, and 
the achievement falls little short 
of phenomenal. This is what L. 
Dean Holden has 
lumber history, and is the little- 
needed excuse briefly to review the 


years old, 


performed in 


history of the man and his affairs. 
L. Dean Holden was born Feb 

ruary 7, 1869, of old New England 

stock. His father, L. E. Holden, 

was born in Sweden, Me., and had 

his own career to carve out. He 

worked through the summer for 

his winter schooling, the latter be- 

ing pursued with such good effect 

that he came to Michigan when he 

was a young man to take a profes- 

sorship at 

From this professional employment 

Mr. Holden, the elder, drifted into 

mining, hotel and newspaper busi- 

nesses, in which he was highly suc- 

cessful. It was his constant endeavor to train his sons 


Kalamazoo college. 


to a business life and to place them early in responsible 
positions, believing that the only way to develop ability 
is to give it opportunity. 

Following this plan, L. Holden, 
nineteen years of age, and after one year at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was put in charge of the erec- 
tion and management of the Hollenden hotel at 
Cleveland, Ohio, one of the best and most noted hotels 
in its construction, equipment and management in the 
country. He had at that time control of between 200 
and 300 employees. It is not surprising therefore that 
now, when he is at the head of various large enter- 


Dean when only 


prises, responsibilities do not worry him and that he is 
able to take charge in a satisfactory manner of 1,500 
employees and a business of varied and exacting char 


acter amounting to several millions of dollars annually. 
He continued in this position for several years, leav- 
ing its active duties to take the position of vice-president 
of the Hollenden hotel and also the vice-presidency of 
the Plain Dealer Publishing Company, which publishes 
one of the great daily newspapers of Ohio. He was in 
active charge of the Plain Dealer property for some 
time, and retains to the present his official position as 
vice-president with each of those companies. 





L. DEAN HOLDEN, of Cleveland 


In 1892 Mr. Holden married the daughter of R. K. 
Hawley, then president of the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company, and in 1894 took up its active man- 
agement in order to relieve Mr. Hawley, who at that 
time was seventy-four years of age. 

We should not cmit here to speak of the Cleveland 
Saw Mill & Lumber Company and especially of its 
founder, R. K. Hawley. The company was organized in 
1873 by Mr. Hawley, then a resident of Baltimore, Md., 
for the purpose of manufacturing special bill timber. 
Mr. Hawley’s father was a lumberman, as was also his 
grandfather before him. He was connected with various 
lumber interests beside the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, being vice-president of Alger, Smith & Co. 
and of the Manistique Lumber Company. These posi- 
tions he held until the time of his death in June, 1898, 


when passed away one of the most notable figures in 
the white pine industry. 

The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company owns 
and operates the mill most remote from the timber 
of any pine mill in the United States. It has either 
purchased its logs from companies in Michigan put- 
ting in such stock, or has bought the lands and put in 
its own timber. Operating as it has from the beginning, 
it has rafted its stock from timber ports hundreds of 

miles away. The logs are chained 
and rafted together in cribs of fif- 
teen to twenty pieces, and these 
cribs are joined together in large 
rafts containing from 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 feet, the 
being almost one-third of a mile 


largest raft 


in length. 

The plant at Cleveland covers 
thirty acres of ground and con- 
sists of saw mill, dry kilns, plan- 
ing mill, storage sheds and yard. 
The company aims to operate the 
mills the year around, and its spe- 
cialty is timbers in white pine. 
norway pine, yellow pine and oak. 
It has a large storage pond adja- 
cent to the mill, which enables it 
to store sufficient logs to keep the 
mill running during the winter 
months. In addition to this pond 
there is storage room inside the 
breakwater on the Lake Erie front 
of Cleveland, and it has a tug 
which brings the logs from the 
lake to the mill as wanted. The 
saw mill is equipped with two 
bands, with a combined capacity 
of 100,000 feet a day. 
provements have converted it into 


Recent im- 


a thoroughly modern plant. In 
addition to the lumber producing 
outfit are lath machines. The dry 
kilns are four in number, of mod 
ern type, with a capacity of 100, 
000 feet a day, and there are three 
large storage sheds for dressed 
stock. 
sixteen machines with a capacity 
of 200,000 feet a day. 

It is of this great company that 


The planing mill contains 


Mr. Holden is president and also 
active manager. His responsibili- 
ties may be understood by a list of 
some of the positions he holds. 
Besides being president of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers and of the Cleveland Saw Mill 
& Lumber Company, he is also 
president of the Dead River Lum- 
ber Company, of Marquette, Mich., 
the annual output of the two concerns mentioned being 
100,000,000 feet a year. 
of these two companies. 


He is the active directing head 
He is also vice-president with 
active direction of the Hollenden hotel of Cleveland, 
which has a capital stock of $1,000,000. He is also vice- 
president of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, with capital 
stock of $500,000; also a director in the Cleveland 
Transfer Company, with capital stock of $500,000. This 
is an omnibus and baggage transfer company, doing that 
business for the city of Cleveland. He is also director 
in the Adirondack Timber & Mining Company, of New 
York, with capital stock of $1,600,000. 

With so many heavy and widely separated interests 
with which he is actively identified it is evident that 
Mr. Holden must be a very busy man; yet he carries the 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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No Panacea for 
Human Ills has yet been found. 


Yet there is practically a 


<r ~ if 


“Specific” that will help 
you out of your troubles in 
supplying your customers 
with 


YELLOW 
PINE. 
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YOU have undoubtedly learned by this time that we have 
been able to supply our great yellow pine “specific” in desired 
quantities, guaranteed qualities and with such promptitude as 


to relieve our patrons of their “sufferings” and, thus indirectly, 


to also alleviate the discomforts of THEIR patrons. Long- 


leaf pine we supply from our mill at Keith, La., and Shortleaf 


from Texarkana, Ark. 
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R. H. KEITH, President. JOHN PERRY, Gen’!l. Manager. 
J. C. SHERWOOD, Auditor. 8. BE. RILEY, Treasurer. 


Address all correspondence to 


CHAS. S. KEITH, General Sales Agent. 


Keith & Perry Building, 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association—Leland hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tuesday February 6. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Tuesday, February 6. 

Central Association of Traveling Lumber and Sash & Door 
Salesmen—Chicago, Ill., Tuesday, February 6. 

Michigan Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association—Detroit, 
Mich., Tuesday, February 6. 

Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association—Bur- 
lington, Ia., Thursday, February 8. 

Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut—New Haven, 
Conn., Wednesday, February 14. 

Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Omaha, 
Neb., Thursday and Friday, February 22 and 23. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Milwau- 
kee, Wis., March —. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
more, Md., Wednesday, March 7 
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Association—Detroit, 


Association—Baltl- 


Hemlock is now being suggested as a box material 
and is being tried. Why will it not be all right for 
some classes of packages? 





It is said that many years ago there was a winter like 
this, with the mild weather and bare ground even more 
prolonged, but there was only one. 


BAP PD LD LAI IIIS 


Lumbermen of Texas have gained their point on the 


car stake and binder question. Hereafter the roads 
over which they ship will “pay the freight.” It is but 


just that they should do so. 
PBB PLP III 
The comparison of white pine prices for a series of 
years, 1863 to 1900, inclusive, to be found in the Buffalo 
letter this week should be examined. The changes 
shown are curious, particularly in culls. 


Perrone 


The “financial stringency” due to industrial stock 
speculation, which stringency was largely a ghost, has 
passed away and there is no longer fear of a money con 
dition which will cripple legitimate enterprise. 
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Great work is being done just now by most of the saw 
mills in the southern hardwood districts, but no one 
seems to be afraid that there will be any too much lum- 
ber for the needs of the year. 

PAPAL III 

One of the most significant features of the time in 
the lumber market is the fact that what stocks there 
are on hand are mainly of green lumber. The aggre- 
gate of green and dry is light, but the proportion of 

is very small. That is a pointer as to business pol- 
ley which should not be ignored. 


sa 


Some railroads charge more a hundred for carrying 
hardwoods than pine, but one lakes-to-the-gulf road 
reverses the practice. It holds presumably that as south- 
ern hardwoods weigh more and are less liable to damage 
and average less in value than pine it can afford to carry 
them at a lower rate than pine and yet secure just as 
good results. 

ed 

In the department headed “Law For Lumbermen,” in 
this issue, will be found an interesting definition of 
which constitutes an acceptance of lumber as to grade and 
price, as determined by a court of record in New York. 
If this precedent be followed in other states and gen 
erally, a great many lumber buyers will have to revise 
their methods. 

oreerererrerrorr—r—"—~—“~S*" 

Two large parties of retail lumbermen have this 
week been in the south, one reaching home today and 
another starting Wednesday night of this week. Such 
trips, undertaken chiefly for pleasure, may not result 
in immediate purchases, but they lead to an acquaint- 
ance and to a widening of the business horizon that is 
highly beneficial to the trade. 

BABA 


There are some American lumbermen who for busi- 
ness aside from any sentimental or philanthropic con- 
siderations, would be very glad to see the war in South 
Africa come to an end. It is preventing the develop- 
ment of a promising market for American lumber. On 
the other hand, “when this cruel war is over,’ assum- 
ing that the British are victors, there will be a big 
rush demand. 

OPA PD DDD PLL 

The advanced rates of freights on lumber, from Mich- 
igan and Ohio manufacturing and distributing points 
of from 1 to 24 cents, which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, are off. All lines parties to the agreement to the 
advance, save the Pennsylvania and Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern railroads, on Thursday last restored the 
tariff in effect previous to January 1. The two roads 
named will doubtless also restore the old rates. 


OPPBA DDD PDD DDD 


The railroad freight situation is a confused and con- 
fusing one. Rumors of advances are denied and then 
reaffirmed and then denied again. Some that were con- 
templated seem to have been indefinitely postponed, but 
others are very hard facts and of others due notice has 
been given. For example, the Illinois Central announces 
advances of 1 and 2 cents effective February 1. It is 
evident that on the average it is going to cost this year 
50 cents to $1.50 more to deliver southern lumber in 
northern markets than it did last year. 

APA 


It is unwise to estimate eithe~ present or future trade 
by what can be observed in one limited locality. Let 
the wheat crop fail in one county in Nebraska or Dakota 
and there are many who at once conclude that the coun- 
try is on the verge of ruin. Some retailers are expecting 
no business beecause crops were poor or because lumber 
has advanced in price. Give full weight, however, to 
every gloomy report and prediction and the average still 
makes about the brightest outlook the lumber trade has 
ever known. 

Forty degrees below zero and at least a foot of snow 
is what northern lumbermen are praying for. The season 
is almost a phenomenal one and the complaints come 
from northern Minnesota and Canada as well as from 
regions less arctic in their dispositions. Many camps 
have already been pulled out because there are already 
as many logs skidded as can be hauled if the weather is 
favorable from now out. Heavy loggers may yet be able 
to get in their intended amount, but hundreds of the 
smaller operators can by no possibility make up for lost 


time. 
Ororerororrnorerrrree—"“v—~"—r 


People who have been holding their breath waiting 
for hardwood prices to take a fall would better resume 
respiration. Wisconsin hardwoods have just climbed 
up another round or two, and everywhere through the 
country there is the strongest sort of feeling. It is 
true that stories occasionally are heard of special 
concessions on oak and other woods, but it is noticed 
that the large holders are asking just as high prices 
as ever and higher. When a rumor of cut prices is 
run down there is always found some special explana- 
tion for it. There is going to be a big cut in some 
sections this year, but in the northern districts, which 
are important contributors to the hardwood stock of the 
country, there is likely to be a shortage due to the 
lack of snow and ice for hauling. 


A report was in circulation at the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting at Memphis last 
week to the effect that the railroads intended advancing 
lumber rates from 3 to 5 cents a hundred pounds from 
Ohio river crossings to all territory north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers. The Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad Company through its 
freight traffic department emphatically contradicts this 
rumor and closes its notice with these words: “We wish 
officially to advise all those interested that the freight 
traffic department of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton has no advice of any intended advance over present 
rates and is assured that there will be none.” 





RELATION OF CUT AND STOCKS. 


There is a remarkable unanimity of opinion among 
white pine manufacturers and wholesalers and all 
familiar with the white pine situation as to the future, 
at least for a number of months to come, of the white 
pine market. This unanimity is due to general recogni- 
tion of certain potent facts—the low stocks of lumber, 
whether in the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers or consumers, and that the limited stocks on 
hand cannot be reenforced in any appreciable degree 
for some time to come. 

We doubt if the trade, however, has fully appreciated 
the strength of the white pine market as indicated by 
the statistics. Perhaps it is shown as well as in any 
way by the relationship between the product of a year 
and the stock on hand at the end of the same year. 
Without repeating the figures contained in the Lumber- 
man two weeks ago in regard to the white pine output 
of the northwest for 1899, with stocks at the mills on 
December 1, we may summarize their results by per- 
centage. 

At the end of 1893 the stock on hand was 52 percent 
of the product of that year; in 1895 the stock was 574 
percent of the product of the year; in 1897, 62 2-3 per- 
cent of the product of that year. Then there came an 
increase in the demand with no increase in the cut so 
that at the end of 1898 the stock was but 56 2-3 per- 
cent of the output. That was a substantial gain, but 
it was only a beginning, for December 1 last the stocks 
at the mills were but 45 percent of the product of the 
year. ‘Taking the six years from 1893 to 1898 inclu- 
sive, we find a total product of 39,313,000,000 feet and 
aggregate stocks on hand at the end of the years of 
23,413,000,000. The average ratio of stocks to cut for 
that period was, therefore, about 60 percent, against 
which it was 45 percent for 1899. 

It would be difficult more forcibly to express the 
strength of the white pine market than by these per- 
centages. It should be remembered, furthermore, that 
while no statements as to exact quantity of stock in 
the hands of wholesalers and other dealers are to be 
had, there is reason to believe that they are lighter at 
the present time than a year ago. 

The winter product of white pine is so light that for 
all practical purposes we may say that there is now 
in hand all the lumber available for use during the next 
four months. . 

There can be no question, therefore, as to the strength 
of the market during that time. Beyond that, we have 
to face the question of the mill cut; but it will not be 
larger than last year. 

That being so, the demand could fall off three-quar- 
ters of a billion feet without showing any increase in 
stock. In fact, the question throughout the year will 
be where the white pine lumber is to come from. It 
will not come, it will not be in existence, and the 
result will be that a portion of the demand will have 
to be supplied from other sources, for it will be imprac- 
ticable to draw on reserve stocks as heavily as last year, 
for the simple reason that such stocks do not exist. 





BUYING AND SELLING POLICY. 


It is sound policy always to do business and not to 
stand in such awe of temporary conditions as to with- 
draw from the market; and that in order to do busi- 
ness with the most average satisfaction and profit a 
lumber dealer should carry an adequate stock, regard- 
less of temporary conditions. 

A bright lumberman divides successful lumbermen 
into two classes; first, the genius whose foresight 
amounts almost to prescience and who therefore can 
shape his buying and selling policy not on momentary 
conditions, but on those which will prevail for a year 
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or more ahead. Such a man can indulge in a policy 
which, with others less broad in their views, would be 
the rankest speculation. Such men have made, and will 
make, great fortunes rapidly. 

The other class of successful lumbermen is of those 
who attain their success by the persistent and intelli- 
gent following of sound business principles without any 
particular attempt to forecast the remote future. Such 
men may miss opportunities for great gains, but they 
are always doing business, and if they never make the 
highest possible profits seldom lose. The great mass 
of those in the lumber trade, as in other commercial 
pursuits, should be classed in the second catagory, for 
geniuses are few. Thus the average good lumberman 
will always carry full stocks—they may be larger or 
smaller, according to the immediate conditions observ- 
able, but they will always be ample for the probable 
needs of his business. In times of low prices, indi- 
cating that the supply is equal to or in excess of the 
demand, he will simply carry full stocks—that is, a 
complete assortment in suflicient quantity to take care 
easily of his regular trade. If prices are high, indi- 
cating thereby a scarcity, he will probably carry what 
are for him heavy stocks; but in neither case does he 
retire from business nor does he handicap himself by an 
endeavor to handle his trade with less stock than is 
adequate to it. He realizes the fact that the man with 
the stock broken or too light always has to pay tribute 
to the man who has the lumber; whereas, the man with 
stock has a positive advantage which cannot be over- 
come. 

The advice to lumber dealers therefore is, to use 
the slang of the day, “play ball,” carry complete stocks, 
never be afraid but what lumber has a real value. It is 
a staple commodity and should be treated as such. 
There are times when the adoption of an especial policy 
is plainly indicated by the trend of affairs and busi- 
ness statistics. Last year was one of those times. At 
the beginning of the year it was evident that the 
strongest possible buying policy was the best one— 
that there could be no risk in following it. The condi- 
tions still remain unchanged; but if they did not, if 
there were doubt as to the future of the market, still 
the correct policy would be amply to provide the mate- 
rial necessary for the trade desired and intended to be 
done. 





IGNORANCE IN HIGH PLACES. 


A very popular writer for the daily press is Wm, E. 
Curtis, who is special correspondent in Washington for 
the Chicago Record, to which paper he contributes many 
interesting and gossipy articles, some of which are of 
apparent value. He is a prolific and versatile writer, 
but we must be pardoned for at least a suspicion that 
his versatility sometimes is at the expense of accuracy 
and thoroughness. Perhaps this is not greatly to his 
discredit, for the government departments touch almost 
every field of human knowledge and a man would have 
to be a veritable encyclopedia if he could speak from 
personal knowledge of all the subjects requiring to be 
incorporated in such a correspondence. But that does 
not excuse either biased or erroneous statements on 
important subjects. 

In the Record of January 18 Mr. Curtis, in discussing 
the tariff and reciprocity treaty matters, said that the 
Michigan lumbermen were inconsistent in insisting that 
a heavy duty should be charged upon Canadian lumber, 
but objecting to a duty on Canadian logs. 

Perhaps Mr. Curtis is right if we look at the subject 
from a purely impartial and philanthropic standpoint, 
but we do not know that the lumbermen of the United 
States in this matter pretend that the duty is for the 
benefit of any other than the American lumber industry, 
of the United States treasury and of the entire country, 
if the protective tariff theory is correct. 

Some manufacturing concerns in the United States 
wish to bring in logs from Canada, and naturally wish 
to import them free. They believe that with the proper 
backing by the government, the Canadian authorities 
would refrain from either placing an export duty on 
logs or prohibiting their exportation entirely. 

Mr. Curtis refers to the duty on lumber as a heavy 
one. We would inquire what he means by “heavy.” 
The duty on lumber is less than 20 percent of its value 
in Canada as reported by the custom officers, and about 
16 percent of its value in this country. How does that 
compare with the average duty? 

In the Record of January 19 appeared another para- 
graph or so from Mr. Curtis along the same line, in 
which he made the statement, “As lumber cannot be im- 
ported with profit after paying the duty of $2 a ton 
($2 a thousand feet is what we suppose Mr. Curtis 
meant), the business has practically ceased.” 

The last monthly summary of commerce and finance 
of the United States, for November, 1899, gives the 
importations of various articles into the United States 
for that month and for the eleven months of the calen- 
dar year, and does this not only for 1899, but for 1898 
and 1897. . Instead of the business of importing lum- 
ber from Canada into the United States having prac- 
tically ceased, it is practically as large as ever, for 
according to the treasury statistics the amount of boards, 
planks, etc., imported into the United States from Brit- 
ish North America amounted in November, 1899, to 
86,336,000 feet. During the eleven months of 1899 end- 
ing November 30, the importations of the same material 
from the same source amounted to 626,369,000 feet. For 
the same period of 1898 these importations were 331,650,- 
000 feet, and for the same period of 1897 660,147,000 
leet, The greater part of the period included in the 1897 


report was under free trade in lumber, with an especial 
impetus to importation due to the impending imposition 
of the duty. 

The fact of the case is that during 1899 prices of lum- 
ber were such in the United States that Canadian pro- 
ducers were glad to export their product to this coun- 
try and pay the duty of $2 a thousand feet; and then 
were able to make a profit which gave them a year that 
is confessed to be one of the most prosperous in the 
history of the lumber trade of Canada, In this con- 
nection the Canada Lumberman, published at Toronto 
in the interest of the lumber trade of Canada, recently 
asked: “Can a lumberman be found who has not made 
money this year?” In its December issue it said, 
“Encouraged by the increased demand for timber prod- 
ucts, manufacturers in every province of the Dominion 
are taking steps in the direction of increasing their out- 
put by erecting new mills or making additions to exist- 
ing ones.” As an important part of the lumber output 
of Canada goes to the United States and as it went there 
last year, it is evident how absolutely incorrect Mr. Cur- 
tis’ statement is. 

Those who have followed Mr. Curtis’ always interest- 
ing and sometimes able articles in the Record have 
noticed that he has been especially painstaking in his 
treatment of certain industries. He should avoid hav- 
ing any pets, especially at the expense of the greatest 
manufacturing industry of the country. 





HOW ABOUT WHITE CEDAR? 


The logging season, conditions affecting hauling and 
the like, are of probably more importance just now in 
the white cedar trade than in any other northern line, 
for the simple reason that cedar is put in in districts 
most affected by the extremely unfavorable weather and 
by methods which are most affected from the same 
cause. The bulk of the white cedar comes from north- 
eastern Wisconsin, from the northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan and the northern end of the southern peninsula, 
and cedar is largely logged by farmers who have a lim- 
ited equipment and who could have done no more than 
they anticipated provided the winter had been good for 
hauling throughout. If the settlers had been able to 
haul on snow from the first or middle of November 
straight on they would have got in about what was 
expected, but as it is they have not yet done any haul- 
ing to speak of. In fact, in some important localities 
none whatever has been done. 

Reliable authority states that on the Chicago & North- 
western line running from Menominee to Escanaba, 
Mich., an important cedar district, not a single new pole 
is to be seen. This does not mean that there are only a 
few or a small quantity, but is absolutely literal—there 
is not one. In other sections the conditions are almost 
as bad. Some of the larger loggers made ice roads in 
the cold weather last December which they have main- 
tained with some difliculty since, but it is estimated by 
those thoroughly well informed as to the situation that 
if at and from the date of this paper the most perfect 
conditions should obtain the cut would be curtailed 
from anticipations at least 30 percent, and would fall 
materially short of the crop put in a year ago. 

Such being the conditions as to the supply, with a 
shortage now an absolute certainty, what will be the 
condition of prices? It may frankly be admitted that 
some people insist that prices on posts, poles and ties 
are now practically prohibitive, but that is true only in 
a comparative sense. The prices are undoubtedly high 
enough to drive a good many old-time cedar purchasers 
to seek for substitutes, but substitutes can be found only 
to a limited extent, and the best opinion is that there is 
and will be enough of a demand which must be supplied 
by cedar to take all and more than all of the product 
of the northwest that will come out this year. 

As to the shingles, that is a different proposition, for 
white cedar shingles must follow red cedars, the latter 
dominating the shingle markets of the country. But as 
to posts, poles and ties, white cedar 1s the leading 
material and prices must be high indeed before they will 
be prohibitive. It is therefore safe to predict stability 
for values during the year, and there are not a few 
who think some further advances will be in order and 
easily sustained. 

The conditions which affect white cedar will also influ- 
ence in a less degree hemlock and hardwoods and, aside 
from any special magnitude of the demand, are likely to 
limit the mill output of the year and be of valuable 
assistance in maintaining prices. 





PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


In the anxiety to do business many men make the 
mistake of overestimating their powers, and so enter 
into contracts fulfillment of which almost inevitably 
means loss. Take the case, for example, of contracting 
to sell from a mill cut a definite amount of a certain 
grade or size. If the mill makes that precise amount, 
or an amount which will fill the contract, well and good. 
But suppose it does not. Then there is at least some 
trouble involved and perhaps a loss. Many such cases 
are known in all branches of the lumber business. If 
the contract be simply for what the mill will make, or 
well within its possibilities, no harm is done; but 
oftentimes a big contract of this sort is taken, because 
ni size and the price are alluring, only to result in 
oss. 

Not long ago a manufacturer was asked to make a 
contract for fifty cars, to be delivered within a year, of 
stuff that could be profitably obtained only im ripping 


certain other classes of stock. He declined to take the 
order, though the price seemed good, because he knew 
that his business would not produce the necessary 
quantity and that in order to fill the contract he would 
be obliged to go into his lumber piles and rip espe- 
cially for it, thus incurring an extra expense and per- 
haps yielding to the temptation to put into it stock of a 
better grade than was contemplated. 

One of the difficulties of the redwood business has 
been the anxiety of many of the mills to do a cargo 
business. Let specifications for a cargo of common 
stock come along, and they would fill it regardless of 
the character of the stock they put into it. If they were 
short of the grade, clear lumber might make up the 
deficiency, and then they were short just that much of 
having the material needed for other lines. 

This is a matter that is not given the attention it 
deserves. There may be apparent profit in substituting 
a poorer grade for a better one, but never in substituting 
a better grade for the poorer one called for. It pays 
to do business on business principles. Contracts should 
be carried out religiously, and for that reason contracts 
should not be made which cannot be religiously car- 
ried out without loss. 





WHY CALL TRADE DULL? 


It is no uncommon thing to have the question as to the 
conditions of trade answered in the simple word “dull,” 
and perhaps even more will be said in the way of depre- 
ciation of present conditions, disappointment and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction; yet ask a man who makes such a 
report what the actual volume of his shipments is, 
what the number of orders and of inquiries and what 
the prospects for the future—pin him right down to the 
cold facts—and in most cases he will admit that trade 
is anywhere from 25 to 100 percent better than a year 
ago. A 100 percent improvement is no infrequent thing, 
yet they will call such trade dull. 

We suppose that the ice man calls his trade dull and is 
a kicker all through the winter; and that the coal dealer 
finds trade dull and complains thereat in summer; 
and vender of palm leaf fans finds trade dull in the 
Klondike in January, and the purveyor of ear muffs 
little doing in his line in the Philippines in June. The 
lumber trade is dull with some people simply because 
they are not shipping as much as in September or Octo- 
ber. They ignore seasons; they want to do nothing 
but eat the feast of good things continually all day 
and all night without a moment for digestion. 

It is fortunate that the scheme of the world is ordered 
somewhat differently from what it might be by us 
selfish people who are not satisfied; who object to the 
summer because it is warmer than the winter and to the 
winter because it is colder than the summer. The fact 
of the case is that the lumber trade is not dull, but 
active. Let there be an end to this foolish croaking, 
so that if perchance there be any with whom trade is 
really dull they can be heard and pitied. 





SOUTHERN TIMBER STATISTICS. 


If there is one thing more than another that just now 
is needed by lumber operators whose plans contemplate 
a long series of years, it is more accurate information 
than is available concerning the timber resources of the 
south. This information in regard to the white pine 
territory is gradually crystallizing, and already it is 
pretty well settled that ten or twelve years more will 
see the end of the white pine industry on any such scale 
as at present. It will soon cease to be a matter of 
importance, because the white pine as a basis for a large 
industry will no longer exist. 


But it is different elsewhere. Lumber consumers, lum- - 


ber dealers and lumber manufacturers are looking to the 
south as the future source of supplies and the scene of 
operations. The timber investor likewise looks to the 
south. The south is as yet preferred to the Pacific coast, 
because it is nearer at hand and will in the natural order 
of things be developed the earlier. And yet there is a 
woeful lack of knowledge as to the extent and therefore 
the probable duration of southern timber resources. 
There are men who are very well informed in regard to 
the situation in the south, but their estimates disagree, 
and however well informed an individual may be, there 
is always question as to the accuracy of his estimates 
when they must cover such an enormous area and deal 
in figures running into such large quantities. One of 
the best authorities of the country in regard to the sup- 
plies of standing timber—probably the one of all best 
informed—quoted in another column, estimates the 
standing yellow pine of the Carolinas as between 2,000,- 
000,000 and 3,000,000,000 feet, of Florida between 3,000, 
000,000 and 4,000,000,000 feet, of Georgia between 5,000, 
000,000 and 6,000,000,000 feet, of Alabama 8,000,000,- 
000 feet, of Mississippi and Louisiana about 39,000,000, 
000 feet. 

Another expert is quoted as estimating the standing 
timber of Texas as between 10,000,000,000 and 11,000,- 
000,000 feet. In addition there is a large quantity of 
shortleaf pine in Arkansas and Indian territory. It 1s 
evident that there is a large amount, and yet if these esti- 
mates are correct it will not be long at the present rate 
of consumption before they are gone or so diminished as 
seriously to curtail the volume of product. In any event 
it is highly desirable that the facts should be known, 
and it is for that reason and because no individual, a880- 
ciation or state has the resources or machinery necessary 
for such an enormous undertaking that the government 
should set about to complete within as short a time a# 
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possible a careful estimate of the standing timber 
resources of the south. It may be admitted at the outset 
that this will be a difficult undertaking, but all the 
greater reason why the government rather than indi- 
viduals should attempt it. 

It seems that it might profitably be done in connection 
with the forthcoming census. There is in charge of the 
department of lumber statistics a man of force, ability 
and mental ingenuity. Just such a man is needed to 
direct such an enterprise, but it will take money, and 
the shorter time the more money, and there has been 
no indication as yet that the census bureau contemplates 
any more than the compilation of manufacturing statis- 
tics. What influence the lumber trade has should there- 
fore be exerted promptly to secure the wherewithal for 
the work if the trade deems it important. We think that 
nineteen out of twenty lumbermen will admit offhand 
that it is important, for without a more accurate knowl- 
edge than is now available as to southern resources the 
business in both timber and lumber has a speculative ele- 
ment in it which is not healthy. The only possible objec- 
tors would be speculators in timber properties, but their 
number is growing rapidly less as the timber comes 
into possession of operators and those who are holding 
it for future development and not with a view to realiz- 
ing the profit by sale. 

The government has been making some special investi- 
gations in regard to the timber of the Pacific coast and, 
notwithstanding the comparatively undeveloped char- 
acter of that section, it is probable that the facts in 
regard to the actual quantity of standing timber in 
Washington, Oregon and California are better known 
than corresponding facts in regard to the south. This 
should no longer be the case, and it is for the good, not 
only of the lumber industry, but of the country at large, 
that the government should take up this matter in a 
systematic way, preferably through a well organized 
bureau in connection with the census department or 
through some special bureau established for the purpose. 


MORE OF THE CYPRESS SITUATION. 


The last issue of the American Lumberman spoke of 
the light stocks of cypress on hand at the mills in Louisi- 
ana as compared with those of a year previous. It 
should be further said that while the stocks at present 
are in the neighborhood of half as large as a year ago, 
the actual situation in respect to supplies is not as 
favorable as would thereby be indicated, for as a matter 
of fact well informed people state that there is not to 
exceed 20 percent of the dry lumber in éesired sizes that 
there was a year previous. So scanty are the supplies 
and so long a time does it take to dry cypress that a 
positive famine is anticipated when the spring demand 
shall set in in good earnest. The manufacturers recog- 
nize this situation and also the necessity under which 
they are placed by the advance in freight rates of secur- 
ing better prices for their commodity, and so the recent 
action of the Louisiana producers in respect to prices is 
only logical. 

Louisiana is not the only cypress section, however, 
that is moving in this direction. We have before 
referred to a meeting of the Atlantic Cypress Associa- 
tion at Savannah, Ga., January 10, for reorganizing and 
extending the work of that association. In this con- 
nection the following estimate of the last year’s output 
of the Atlantie coast mills may be of interest. It is 
offered merely as a rough estimate though made by one 
familiar with the field: 





. Feet. 
Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. C...... 10,000,000 
Santee River Cypress Company, Ferguson, 8. C. .10,000,000 
Gardiner & Lacey Lumber Company, Georgetown, 

s.. C 12,000,000 


I. P. Smart, Cl ccacdecs ceeeeuece 12,000,000 
0. Taylor & Co., Branswick, Ga@....ccscccsccees 10,000,000 


Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, Brunswick, Ga.10,000,000 

Panasoffkee Lumber Company, Panasoffkee, Fla. .12,000,000 

Seminole Cypress Company, Tampa, Fla........ 8,000,000 

Wilson Cypress Company, Palatka, Fla......... 20,000,000 

Cypress Lumber Company, Apalachicola Lumber 
Company and Kimball Lumber Company, Apalia- 


GUIDING IMs 55. Poe oe Cee UVES CEC eee wa R eee OS 25.000,000 
Other smaller CONCerNS, BAY... . 2. cccccccsccces 18,000,000 
2 ee Oe, Tye eee RT ee ee ee ee ee ee 147,000,000 


It is considered that the mills above enumerated have 
a capacity of about 200,000,000 feet annually and under 
favorable conditions their 1900 output will be close to 
that amount. This product will somewhat relieve that 
of Louisiana, but altogether the supply for the cypress 
market will be light, at least until toward the end of the 
year. 


A NEW BORN RACE OF LUMBERMEN. 


Remembering the time when yellow pine manufacture 
was carried on with no semblance of organization, each 
producer practically an independent pioneer in a new 
field, and remembering the later times with the still 
enormous output of white pine and a growing supply 
from the newly developed industry of the south when 
prices on yellow pine were so often disorganized and 
disorganizing, it is difficult for the average lumber 
buyer to realize that, after all, there may be some 
strength of character infused into the yellow pine list 
and that there may be forces which will stand as a 
shield against the elements of disorder. 

They find it hard to realize that the poor and debt 
burdened, even though enterprising, southern lumber 
producer has been making money of late or has been 
giving place to men of capital and substantial means, 
and that with the transformation of a shadowy equity 
into a very real investment there has grown up a con- 
servative feeling to which, for the most part. the south 
Was a stranger but a few years ago. 





It is to this knowledge of old conditions and lack of 
faith in the new that is due the feeling on the part of 
so many northern lumbermen that yellow pine is a con- 
stant menace to the stability of lumber values the coun- 
try over. 

But let the doubters learn a few facts about the 
south. The man who bought a few acres of timber and 
a little mill all on credit so that he had to run his mill 
every day and ship his product daily in order to meet 
the notes as they came due, is today represented in the 
south in very small numbers as compared with the past. 
Those of a few years ago, say fifteen years ago, who were 
the progressive and stable men of the time, have had 
their backbones stiffened by their financial successes, but 
in addition there is a host of new people—people with 
money and lumber experience, who have made their in- 
vestments of $100,000 or $200,000 or $1,000,000 in south- 
ern timber. They ‘have joined hands with the old ele- 
ments representing progress and stability and have 
formed a new yellow pine industry. 

At the meeting in Memphis last week there were prob- 
ably twenty men who represented one and a half bil- 
lion feet of annual production, and represented, besides, 
the timber back of that product, almost all paid for and 
amply guarded by heavy financial resources, who look at 
things with the eyes of the investor and not of the spec- 
ulator. Many of these men have paid 100 percent more 
for timber than it could have been bought for two or 
three years ago, and many more have seen their holdings 
advance 50 to 100 percent within the short time they 
have had them, while the older ones have seen their 
holdings increase from a value of a few cents an acre to 
$1 or more a thousand. They estimate the value of their 
property not at what they paid for it, but at what they 
can sell it. Such men—and their number is not lim- 
ited to those spoken of, or by the membership of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—are the 
men who can and will hereafter dominate the lum- 
ber business of the south. Perhaps they will not be 
able to compass, or think it wise to attempt, an absolute 
control of prices; but they will see to it that the invest- 
ment in timber and mills is hereafter represented in 
selling prices of yellow pine; that there shall be no more 
ignoring the laws of supply and demand; that yellow 
pine shall not be given away for the sake of cultivating 
a demand already large enough; but that good value shall 
be gotten for timber and mills and the brains, time and 
money invested. Rather let the critics of the yellow pine 
industry look out for their own particular interests. 
They will do well if they prove as wise and strong as the 
one-time despised lumbermen of the south. 





PERHAPS THE LAST CALL. 


The Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at 
its meeting in Memphis, Tenn., last week, adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that the secretary of the association 
request a contribution from members of $2 for each 
1,000,000 feet manufactured by them respectively for the 
purpose of making an exhibit of yellow pine at the 
aris exposition in connection with the commercial for- 
estry exhibit already under way. 

This is the common sense and practical way to get at 
it provided only that the members will respond to the 
request. There is too much of a feeling that only those 
should be expected to contribute who are now exporters 
or are intending to enter the export trade. It is 
undoubtedly true that such will receive the more direct 
advertising benefit from the exhibit, but there will be no 
preference given to them, for all who share in the cost 
of the exhibit will be given equal prominence. 

The real point upon which the exhibit can place its 
claim for the support of every lumber manufacturer or 
wholesaler is the market it gives abroad for the Amer- 
ican lumber surplus. Just now there is no surplus and 
for that reason the benefit seems dim and unreal] to 
many, but just as sure as the seasons roll around, so 
sure it is that with the increase of production there will 
also come a slackening of demand which will leave a 
proportion of the forestry products of the United States 
without a home market. Then the export safety valve 
will come in play. 

There never before was such an opportunity for the 
exploitation of American production in a cheap and 
effective way as is afforded by the Paris exposition and 
by this commercial lumber exhibit. It should be remem- 
bered that at Paris will be reached not merely the lumber 
buyers of France, but those of every other country of 
Europe and every nation and clime of the globe. The 
Paris exposition will not on the whole surpass even if it 
equal that at Chicago in 1893, but the attendance will 
probably be much more generally representative of the 
world. The lumbermen’s honorary committee, therefore, 
whose headquarters are at 222 South Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., in charge of John E. Williams, secretary, 
should be the recipient of liberal and prompt subserip- 
tions from the trade. Associations as well as individuals 
should at once do their share, for the time is short. 

To a certain extent sentiment enters into this matter 
and the gratification of an honest sentiment is often 
worth paying for. Such seems to be the view of the Sag- 
inaw valley, which as a lumber manufacturing district 
is fast disappearing and has but the slightest interest 
as far as lumber is concerned in the export business. 
This is evidenced by the following characteristic and 
happy letter sent by W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, to the 
secretary of the advisory board: 

I have received from the treasury of the Saginaw Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association a check for $100 to be transmitted 
to your committee. I am instructed to attach no string 
to this as to what purpose it may be used except to say 


that the Saginaw valley isn’t dead yet, and while it is not 
catering to foreign trade and has no ambition in that direc- 


tion, the lumber yards still have a big stock of white pine 
and are after domestic business from every quarter that can 
be reached from Saginaw, with as much vigor and tenacity 
as of old; that while it is true that Cass river cork pine 
has long since passed away, and the Tittabawassee river 
has ceased to supply its hundreds of millions of Saginaw 
pine annually, and that our supplies now are largely, though 
not entirely, brought here from across the lakes, we do take 
pride in the old glory of the Saginaw valley as a manufac- 
turing section and we do not want to see the name of Sagi- 
naw left out entirely’ of the great record that we know 
American lumbermen will make at the Paris exposition. 
And thus we, of the younger generation of Saginaw lumber- 
men than those who made its name famous, contribute our 
mite to your committee to be used as it sees fit, without any 
other selfish idea than one of local pride. Old Saginaw has 
been the king bee of all white pine producing points so far 
and is still “some pumpkins,” so to speak. 


This has the right ring to it, but there are other sec- 
tions and other interests that should contribute dollars 
for business where the Saginaws might chip in a penny 
for sentiment. 

This is pretty nearly the last call. The lumbermen’s 
exhibit must be a concrete fact in a few weeks and there 
is no time to waste on either the financial or the material 
side. We trust our readers will therefore pardon the 
American Lumberman for insisting that what they do in 
this direction should be done at once and liberally. 


THE RETAILER’S DUTY. 


There are some duties that the retail lumber dealer 
owes to himself, to the community in which he lives and 
to the lumber trade. The chief one is to bring about 
a working adjustment of business and the people to the 
new conditions. The history of last year is fast getting 
old, but there are some lessons to be drawn from it 
which may be of value in the year upon which we have 
entered. The retail lumberman who early last year 
made up his mind to do business in his usual way and 
not to be frightened by the great general prosperity 
which had resulted in an increase in the values of all 
commodities, and who on that basis laid in his cus- 
tomary or even larger than customary stock and who, 
knowing that his goods had value, insisted upon secur- 
ing a price corresponding thereto, made money. 

We believe, if the truth could be known, it would be 
found that the temper of every community toward the 
lumber trade largely depended upon the attitude of the 
lumber dealers in it. If the dealer was alarmed and 
doubtful as to the substantial basis of the prices he had 
to pay and consequently which he must ask for his goods, 
the community upon which he depended for his sales 
probably assumed a like tone. It is the natural thing 
for a prospective buyer to consult the dealer in the 
goods he wishes to buy. Even if he may not look upon 
such dealer as a disinterested party he is regarded as 
having information and so entitled to consideration. 
The dealer, therefore, who was well informed and who 
took a reasonably optimistic view of the situation, could 
do much toward persuading the people with whom he 
came in contact that lumber prices were not fictitious 
but were based on actual value as indicated by the 
balance between supply and demand. He could point 
out that the advance in lumber values was but part of 
the general advance in manufactured commodities 
brought about by a period of almost unexampled pros- 
perity which was shared by nearly every one, and 
which, if individuals had not shared in it, must be 
endured by them as a necessary concomitant in what 
all must recognize as a condition of great prosperity for 
the country at large. 

On the other hand the doubter in the retail lumber 
trade, the man who imagined that the advance was due 
to some trust or combination, and who refused to lay 
in a reasonable stock for himself because of the appre- 
hension that prices might decline, imparted his blue- 
glass vision to his acquaintances. 

Because the country is prosperous and thereby calling 
for a large amount of lumber, and because therefore 
prices for lumber have advanced, is no indication that 
the consumption of lumber will e¢ease or materially 
decrease. In fact, it suggests a presumption to the 
contrary. 

Do not let any portion of the retail trade make the 
mistake this year committed by so many last year. It 
is true enough that no one is so wise as with absolute 
certainty to predict the future, and it is certain that 
prices on some lines of lumber, and perhaps on all, 
will sometime decrease. It is even possible that there 
may be some declines this year; but that is a matter for 
the future and, as far as signs go, it will be long before 
there is any important decline and as absolutely certain 
as anything in this mundane sphere can be that lumber 
will never again get down to its old low figures. 

Why then wait for the unlikely thing to happen? 
Why lose a great opportunity for profitable business 
because the conditions do not exactly suit some one? 
Let the retail trade of this year start out on the basis 
of optimism. Let every member of it be a business 
expansionist. If he do not thoroughly believe in it, 
he will soon come to do so, for it is one of those cases 
where if the faith be lacking, it will follow the works. 
This country is not going to the demnition bow-wows 
because the price on common boards has gone up a little, 
because nails are advanced in price and gas pipe is 
worth more than it used to be. In fact, quite the 
reverse will be the case, and people will have houses to 
live in all the more certainly in good times than in bad 
and the old house must be repaired and if Providence 
blesses the farmer with good crops this year he must 
have the barns wherein to store them. A man is not 
going houseless or naked or hungry because things cost 
a little more, especially when he has more of the where 
withal to secure them. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Benefits of Organization in the Export Trade—British Imports Heavier Last Year than in 
1898—-Superiority of American Tools— Another 
Big Mahogany Log. 





Organization Among Exporters and}Importers 

fhe movement looking toward the organization of an 
association in the American lumber export trade, in 
behalf of which an initial meeting was held at Balti- 
more on Wednesday of this week, resulted in not only 
a domestic but an international advantage. American 
lumber thereby should be handled under more satis- 
factory conditions and more economically, and there- 
fore should be in position to command a larger demand 
abroad, particularly in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. An outline of some of the definite 
reforms which as an outgrowth it is hoped to accom- 
plish was indicated in the synopsis of the call for the 
meeting, published in last week’s issue on page 26. In 
addition to the subjects for discussion and action enu- 
merated last week there are others equally important 
regarding which the call was silent. ; 

[ will not anticipate the action of the meeting by 
amplifying the subject here other than to remark that 
hitherto the trade upon both sides of the water has 
been very lax in its methods and that this state of affairs 
was naturally the result of the aloofness and lack of 
co-operation that has characterized individuals and firms 
and has hitherto prevented common action in measures 
for the common good. These remarks will apply to some 
extent to the trade on our own side of the water, though 
no other country in the world is so prolific of asso 
ciated effort or so inspired by the spirit which gives 
it life. 

My observations abroad have led me to believe that 
the British factors in the lumber trade stand at the 
foot of the class so far as disposition to co-operate one 
with another is concerned. Take such a place as Liver- 
pool. ‘There many of the large brokerage firms are 
located within a stone’s throw of each other and there 
is naturally much personal contact and consequent 
social intercourse, for our English friends are nothing 
if not social; but they have not fully learned how to 
carry the good-fellowship of private life into their busi- 
ness relationships with their rivals. In London it was 
apparent to me that much even of this personal con- 
tact was lacking, and co-operative effort was observable 
only in some emergency threatening the business as a 
whole, such as legislation affecting their interests, like 
as the shipping interests in which they are so directly 
concerned. In such an event they will sometimes get 
together and delegate authority to some committee to 
assume the aggressive work needful under the circum- 
stances. 

On my first visit to London in 1894 I chanced to 
be introduced to several members of parliament by my 
good friend, T. C. B. Cobbett, who at that time was 
acting as a member of a committee of the timber trade, 
representing it before parliament upon a local bill 
which proposed a radical change in the laws regarding 
the location of lumber stocks and yards in proximity to 
other so-called hazardous risks. The committee was 
required to perform some laborious services and the 
outcome was fairly satisfactory to interested lumber- 
men. 

I mention this incident as showing under what cir- 
cumstances the London lumbermen will get together 
when threatened from without in some specific way, 
and in an emergency; but they have not yet learned 
the value of generous and continuous co-operation and 
« frank and frequent interchange of opinions and experi- 
ences in improving their relations with one another and 
with the trade of the world. 

It is with regret that [ ever speak in any but a com- 
plimentary way of the trade either at home or abroad; 
and I mention the conditions above referred to because 
it was a patent fact, emphasized many times in con- 
versation with individual operators, who expressed at 
least theoretical regret that there was so little dispo- 
sition toward co-operation; and also because associated 
effort on this side of the water has done so much to 
ameliorate the selfish spirit which is characteristic of 
the narrower forms of commercial activity. 

My experience during the last fifteen years or more 
of acquaintance with the lumber trade of the United 
States, during which I witnessed the disappearance of 
many old-time animosities, of imaginary grievances and 
of real jealousies between individuals and communities 
in various branches of the trade, has been so thoroughly 
convincing as to the value of co-operation, even though it 
did not always fully succeed in the specific things under- 
taken, as to lead me to commend it heartily to my 
friends abroad as the one thing they most need there. 


British Imports for 1899—LXVIII. 


Statistics are now at hand regarding the imports of 
timber and lumber into England for the year 1899. As 
was expected, they show an increase over the imports of 
the previous year, although perhaps not so large an 
increase as was anticipated. The figures are not up to 
those of 1897, which easily broke the record of all 
previous years. It is quite likely that the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war had an effect upon the imports of 1898 greater 
than the difference between them and the imports for 
the year just past. It is, however, probable that, the 


consumption of lumber in England for 1899 was in excess 


of that for any previous year, although unfortunately 
no reliable statistics upon this subject have been com- 
piled. The figures of imports for 1899, however, gain 
an added agreeable significance when it is remembered 
that prices all through the year have been upon a stead- 
ily rising scale. The present indications are that prices 
for 1900 will be considerably higher and prove a 
somewhat severe test of the stability of the market. The 
bulk of the north of Europe stocks has already been 
sold for the first open water and early summer shipment 
and at prices which cannot be said to have been favorable 
to purchasers. It is perfectly obvious that consumers in 
the United Kingdom will be expected to pay much more 
for their timber and lumber than they did in 1899. It 
is somewhat a question as to whether they will be will- 
ing to pay these advanced prices, and unless the condi- 
tion of general trade is wonderfully good there will be 
a possibility of considerably diminished consumption 
and of some possible heavy losses on the part of the lum- 
ber shippers and brokers who do not discount this pos- 
sibility. The present English outlook, however, may be 
said to be-very good for both Baltic and Canadian goods. 

The following is the statistical table of imports as 
issued by the English government: 











HEWN. 
Loads. Value. 

I 5g aiats brel idee bu uae 469,240 $ 4,119,599 
Sweden and Norway........ 766,371 5,309,414 
| nt ee 239,889 2,951,103 
United States of America... 179,168 8,933,908 
British East Indies......... 51,687 8,046,920 
DE ckitace wewake's ean 114,794 2,871,089 
Other countrio® ....... 000.6 845,900 8,912,091 
WOES. X54 cic ccSauesauee 2,667,049 $25,925,266 

SAWN. 
EE pe eae ie meen | 1,731,262 $19,989,499 
Sweden and Norway........ 2,420,101 28,222,020 
United States of America... 537,855 7,849,099 
SED, inans's:5 wb d-0 ake eo bs BO 1,751,453 20,477,852 
Other countries ........... 195,083 2,304,531 
MD 56 S189 wiv a wee 6,635,754  $78,8438.003 
Staves of all dimensions, loads 126,216 3,208,687 
Mahogany, tons..... ...... 73,035 3,376,616 


The increase over the figures for 1898 noted in the 
total imports is distributed very evenly over the imports 
from the various countries. The fact that about one- 
third of the logs imported into England are unenumer- 
ated in the government statistics detracts considerably 
from the value of the table as regarding the imports of 
hewn timber. There is little reason to be given for this 
deficiency in the government statistics except the fact 
that it has hitherto been so, and the needed improve- 
ment in the method of compiling these statistics, while 
recognized by the interested parties, is very slow to be 
made by the government department in charge of this 
work, 


An American-English-European Contest—LXIX. 


While visiting the saw mills and woodworking estab- 
lishments of Great Britain and the continent, I was on 
many occasions impressed with the widespread reputa- 
tion of the products of American mechanical genius as 
shown in the tools and machinery put in by American 
factories and machine shops. Not only did I find 
machines of American manufacture occupying a prom- 
inent place in very many of the more progressive and 
profitable establishments, but I found American 
mechanical ideas infiltrated through the mechanical 
circles of those countries, and that American ideas of 
equipment, arrangement and the application of machin- 
ery to processes which had formerly been largely domi- 
nated by hand labor were being studied and imitated 
with greater or less success. 

A piece of information which just comes from Aus- 
tralia emphasizes that idea. It tells of an affair held 
at Ulverstone, West Hobart, Tasmania, on November 
29 and 30, 1899, known as the International Sawyers’ 
& Cutters’ tournament, and given under the auspices of 
the Australian Axemen’s Association. This is, as I 
understand it, an annual event, to which reference has 
hitherto been made in the Lumberman, and attracts a 
wonderful deal of attention. It is not a show but a 
contest of skill, the prizes being not only cash, but medals 
or something of that sort. The Australian woodsmen in 





this way develop a pride in their trade, for the men who 
secure prizes are thereafter noted characters. They 
have their pictures printed in the leading papers and 
are considered men of brawn and skill worthy the 
rewards of the Homeric age. But in addition to the 
contest of individual skill, it is also a competitive trial, 
under the most severe conditions, of tools. 

In the last tournament the contestants used tools of 
British, European and American manufacture. In the 
chopping contest, which was for a prize of £130, the 
winner used an ax manufactured by William Hough & 
Sons, Birmingham, England, the second prize being 
taken by an ax made by Fayette R. Plumb, of Phila 
delphia, Pa. In the other contests, however, American 
tools were not content with second place, as is shown by 
the fact that E, C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
furnished the cross-cut saw used by the winner in the 
sawing contest. 

This reminds me that American saws have been com- 
ing very rapidly to the front of late years. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago most of the saw plates were 
imported, and practically all of the band saws, when the 
band saw mill was introduced, not only were of for- 
eign manufacture so far as the plates were concerned, 
but were often tempered and cut abroad. For a num- 
ber of years, and even as late as 1890, the foreign band 
saw black blades were given a preference, being dressed 
and treated on this side; but since that time it has been 
learned how to make saw plates in this country, or 
perhaps it is more correct to say that the prejudice 
against American blades has died away and that in 
favor of the foreign has disappeared, so that now the 
American saw is an American product clear through 
from the mine to the user, except as some foreign ores 
may be used to give certain needed qualities to the steel. 

Not only have these American saws almost entirely 
crowded out the foreign products, which are now seen 
mainly in narrow blades only, but there has been built 
up a large export trade in them, and American band 
saws are finding favor in the saw mills and woodwork- 
ing establishments of the very countries which a decade 
ago supplied so large a proportion of the saws used here. 
Why this should be I do not profess to be able to answer, 
except to suggest that in the United States competition 
both among makers of tools and appliances and among 
their users is so intense and the condition of service so 
exacting that the always resourceful and progressive 
American mechanics have been stimulated to achieve 
a high degree of perfection. Thus we find an American 
made saw winning a sawyers’ contest in the antipodes. 

Saws have to be sharpened, and so, in connection with 
this contest, there was a competitive trial of files in 
which the G. & H. Barnett Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was victorious over the world-renowned file makers 
of Sheffield, England, and was awarded a gold medal 
for its celebrated “Black Diamond” files. 

The decision as to the ax referred to above related 
merely to the bit, but the handle is an essential part of 
the ax as used by the chopper, and so the handles used 
were brought into the contest, in which again the United 
States was victorious, for the judges of the tournament 
awarded the first prize in this line to the American 
Handle Company, of Nashville, Tenn. 

In this connection it should be said that the reports 
of this tournament show that every provision was taken 
to make it an entirely fair and unprejudiced one. The 
tools in the contest were kept under lock and key until 
the time came for their distribution and the contestants 
did not know until the moment arrived whether they 
would be expected to use tools of English, Continental 
or American manufacture. 


More About Mahogany in England—LXxX. 


In my observations some time since (December 2) | 
referred to a big mahogany log imported by W. W. How- 
ard Bros. & Co., of London, stating that it contained 
some 8,000 superficial feet of lumber, and weighed about. 
fifteen tons. Its dimensions were 5 feet 10 inches, by 
6 feet, and 21 feet long. The largest log that had 
previously come to the London market, as far as I am 
advised, was one imported by the well-known lumber 
brokers, of Liverpool, Farnworth & Jardine, in 1893, 
and it was in some respects a more noteworthy speci- 
men than the later one which wrested from it the record 
for bigness. Though not so large in the square, 36x40 
inches, it was 41 feet 6 inches in length, perfectly square 
and straight, and of the same size at both ends; and 
was free from knots, shakes and all other defects. It 
seemed a pity to let such a log be sawed up in the same 
way as its smaller fellows; but it was a little too costly 
to be kept merely as a curiosity, and Farnworth & Jar- 





BIG MAHOGANY LOG IMPORTED BY FARNWORTH & JARDINE, OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
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dine contented themselves with preserving a picture of 
it, whivh is reproduced herewith. 

As a large percentage of the mahogany shipped to Eng- 
land comes from Central America, some especial refer- 
ence to the trade in this wood is appropriate here. The 
import has been an average one, 12,164,000 feet, 
although considerably less than in either 1898 or 1897. 
Although the sales have not reached this total by about 
a million feet, it must be remembered that some four 
cargoes arrived just at the‘close, which it was impossi- 
ble to get ready for sale in 1899. The average price a 
foot works out at 4jd, as compared with 4d in 1898, 
which is satisfactory, but this was largely due to the 
altered system of measurement adopted in London last 
September, which is 10 percent more favorable than that 
hitherto in vogue. Still shippers have undoubtedly done 
better than was the case last year, for although prices 
have receded since the autumn, they are a point higher 
than was the case at the beginning of 1899. About 
three-quarters of the whole import is made up of Hon- 
duras and African wood, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the latter is now arriving in much better condition 
than formerly. A feature of the year’s business has been 
the very meager supply from Cuba; but now that mat- 
ters are more settled in that island it is hoped that the 
export from thence will in future be on a larger scale, 

J. E. D. 


Letters to the Editor. 


How is Stained Norway Graded? 


ASHLAND, WIS., Jan. 12.—Editor American Lumberman : 
‘There has arisen in this market a controversy of consider 
able dimensions regarding the system of inspection of stained 
lumber and I desire the matter treated in your paper at 
your convenience, giving to the measuring and inspecting 
fraternity the benefit of your knowledge so far as it bears 
on this point. 

One of the cases in question is this: A quantity of nor- 
way sides was purchased and on the shipping it was found 
that they were very badly stained, the greater part on both 
sides; this was treated as a mill cull and put in that 
grade. ‘To this the seller objected, stating that there was 
no rule of the Chicago market or any other market, that 
gives the inspector the privilege or right to so treat the 
stock. 

There was nothing in the contract to guide the inspector 
as nothing was said on this point at all, so that the matter 
had to be settled by him when the stock was being shipped. 
The same matter has a number of times been discussed in 
the shipping of norway piece stuff which was badly stained. 
This difficulty comes up at all times, especially where the 
stock is sold log run or merchantable and mill cull. 

The same thing also occurs where the stock has been 
graded at the mills and it is found to be stained when 
shipped. 

What we wish to know is this: Has there ever been a 
rule printed or made by the Chicago wholesalers or retailers 
that would govern the case and give to the inspector the 
right to treat lumber as has been done on this bay for the 
last ten years? Or is it something that has become custom 
without any right attached to it and is it the arbitrary 
action of the inspector? The matter has come up so often 
during this season that we wish to know from you where 
“we are at’ in the matter, and trust that you will give 
to us your views so that in the future we may have either 
some backing for our action or else take away the right, 
perhaps assumed, to handle lumber in the way it has been 
done for the last ten years. INSPECTOR. 








So far as the Lumberman has been able to discover 
there is no specific rule or set of rules in this market or 
elsewhere covering this question as applied specifically to 
norway. The yard wholesalers in Chicago never have 
had a set of official inspection rules. Custom has estab- 
lished all the rules that are recognized, and black sap, 
especially if moldy, is supposed to reduce lumber to 
the grade of cull. At least, that was the case up to 
the last year or two. Of late the inspection has been 
a little more liberal, for obvious reasons. The cargo 
inspection rules of this market say nothing about sap 
as a defect in common lumber, but simply state that 
stock admissible to this grade must be of sound char- 
acter and well manufactured. 

The rules of inspection most generally recognized 
nowadays are those of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association. The inspection of common lumber 
under these rules is as follows: 


No. 1 common boards and strips includes all sound, tight- 
knotted stock, whether red or black knots, free from large 
coarse knots or any imperfections that will weaken the 
piece. This grade should be of a character fitting it for any 
ordinary use except finishing purposes. Knots and a small 
amount of stained sap or a small amount of shakes are 
admissible if they do not affect the general utility of the 
piece. Norway boards and strips, except clear and select, 
should not be put higher than No. 1 common. The class 
of norway admissible in this grade can contain either black 
or’ red knots, provided they are small and firmly set and 
that the piece has a bright appearance. 

No. 2 boards and strips are subject to the same general 
inspection as No. 1 except that coarser and larger knots 
not necessarily sound, more stained sap and shakes are 
tolerated. ‘“V’ shaped and coarse limb knots, heart shake 
or slight trace of rot, when firm, or occasional worm holes, 
are defects admissible in this grade. 

The general appearance of No. 3 common boards and 
strips is coarse, admitting as it will of large loose or 
unsound knots, and occasional knot holes, a great deal of 
shake, some red rot, large worm holes, almost any amount 
of blue sap, but not a serious combination of these defects 
in any one piece. 

The predominating defects characterizing the grade of 
No. 4 or cull boards and strips, is red rot. Other types are 
pieces showing numerous large worm holes, several knot 
holes, or pieces that are exceedingly coarse knotted, waney, 
shaky, or badly checked. Norway, when extremely cross- 
checked, is admissible in this grade only. 


Under the heading of joist, scantling and timber, the 
following rules of inspection are given: 


No. 1 must be of good sound character, but will admit 
of coarser knots than inch common. Some wane on edge 
is admissible, and considerable sap, whether black or 
bright. Generally speaking there should be no imperfec- 
tions that would seriously impair the strength of the piece. 

No. 2 will admit of large coarse knots, not necessarily 
sound, considerable wane, also shake, worm holes, red, dozy 
atreaks, or other defects which will not condemn the piece 
for uses to which No. 2 piece stuff is adapted. 


No. 3 or cull.—This grade will admit of a great deal of 
rot and all the imperfections allowed in No. 1 and No. 2, but 
in a@ much more pronounced form. 


It will be seen therefore that in deciding such a 
question as is brought up in the above letter, a great 
deal is left to the judgment of the inspector. Where 
inspection is not made under any designated set of rules, 
the custom of the market is supposed to govern. If it 
has been the custom at Ashland to grade badly stained 
norway as cull, the inspector undoubtedly has a right 
to do so where there is nothing in the contract to 
guide him on that point. 

As it is impossible to give a direct and positive 
answer to a question involving a matter of mere cus- 
tom, and the custom loose and indefinite, we would 
invite our readers interested in the cargo trade on the 
great lakes to give any further information at their 
command and their opinions on the subject. Possibly 
thus may be developed some well defined consensus of 
opinion which may serve as a guide to the inspectors. 





The Conservation of American Forests. 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA., Jan. 22.—Editor American 
Lumberman: In your last issue you speak of an “ebb 
tide” in progress with regard to lumbering in the south. 
rom working west until it has reached the limits of 
pine in Arkansas and eastern Texas, there is now a pro- 
nounced tendency toward the fields of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 

Did you ever thini in this connection of the influence 
of the government survey and subdivision upon the 
development of these lands? As you suggest, the orig- 
inal home of the yellow pine industry was in Georgia, 
but it was, as a rule, occupied by eastern operators. 
Those from the white pine fields of the northwest were 
so accustomed to making the little checker-board maps 
of the government the basis of all their investigations 
and reports that they have always been reluctant about 
investing where surveys are all by metes and bounds, as 
they are throughout the territory of the original colo- 
nies, and held aloof as long as yellow pine investment 
seemed confined to these old states. But when opera- 
tions in it got crowded down into Florida or across the 
line into Alabama, where, owing to the fact that they 
had all passed through the United States land office, 
the surveys and basis of title were familiar, then the 
northwestern pine men began buying and absorbing and 
to this day you will find a line of demarkation in owner- 
ship as broad and distinct as that in the system of sur- 
veying. Those accustomed to the old English habit of 
metes and bounds found no inducement to invade the 
government survey, while those to whom the latter 
method only was familiar always looked with such sus- 
picion and doubt upon the former that they have seldom 
been tempted even by lower prices or better values to 
enter it, until now, with their accustomed field con- 
tracted and practically occupied and having in a meas- 
ure become more familiar, they are realizing that even 
if they have not been enabled to throw out undesirable 
“forties” their eastern friends have been and today are 
getting equal value for less money. 

This “natural selection” in the matter of buying, 
resulting in the keeping apart of the two sections, shows 
itself in many of the habits of production and is notice- 
able to a close observer from “stump to car.” 

I notice also your suggestion that Canada would prob- 
ably take measures to stop the exportation to this coun- 
try of pulp wood and certainly hope that it may be done, 
as the forcing of our pulp mills to resort to our own 
sources of supply would not only develop an ample 
field, but utilize a vast amount of material now allowed 
to go to absolute waste. No man need spend over twenty 
minutes at any of the soda process plants to realize that 
only a modification of the existing methods of kandling 
the waste of our saw mills and the stock of the pulp 
mills is needed to make them interchangeable, or to 
learn that if the currents of transportation now fully 
developed by gradual growth from producing points in 
Canada to consuming points in this country were fos- 
tered intelligently from our own possible points of pro- 
duction, the back lot, fence corner aud old field growth 
of our agricultural sections would fill the entire demand. 

Another great possible factor is the waste in logging. 
For example, take poplar; no matter how choice the 
growth or how well handled, I will guarantee that in 
lumbering any considerable amount at least one-half by 
weight is left upon the ground. That is, for a ton of 
logs taken to the mill, there is another ton of long butts, 
short crooks, crotches, splits, limbs, ete., all of the best 
possible material for pulp wood, and with a price just 
above labor this and similar sources of supply would 
be developed and a most lamentable waste be stopped. 

A well balanced tariff would be one of the longest 
strides toward that intelligent forestry which it is evi- 
dent a strong undercurrent of public opinion is urgently 
demanding, not so much the saving of what we have as 
the complete utilization of what we vonsume. 

The $2 duty upon lumber, by its tendency to restrict 
the importation of the lower grades of boards, has 
enabled our own lumbermen to utilize in profitable man- 
ufacture the top logs, which before the present law went 
to effect were allowed to rot where they fell. The same 
influence has fostered the cutting into rough lumber of 
the coarse logs felled for the purpose of peeling tan 
bark and has thus very noticeably curtailed one of the 
most glaring wastes in commercial forestry throughout 
the mountainous south. Where heretofore miles of 
mountain sides have been covered with the bleaching 
trunks of trees left after peeling to rot, millions of feet 
of lumber are now manufactured from them annually, 
owing not so much to better prices as to the action of 
an increased demand upon a shorter supply. 


If between our own wise tariff laws and the desirable 
action of the Canadian authorities not only logs and 
pulp wood, but railroad ties, could be effectually stopped 
from shipment within our lines from any foreign land, 
our field would be found ample for all the demands 
made upon it; and being largely what is denominated 
“moss back product”—that is, the utilization of waste 
material by the labor of farmers in what would other- 
wise be idle time—it would not add to the cost to the 
manufacturer or consumer and would keep the cost of 
raw material and of transportation within our own bor- 
ders, and by making a demand for our waste products 
would enable us to utilize all material severed from the 
stump and do more to advance the methods of lumbering 
advocated by students of true economy than any other 
one thing. 

I should certainly be greatly gratified if our neighbors 
should unconsciously rectify, without recognizing its 
existence, the great oversight of our own government in 
this matter and should stop logs, pulpwood, crossties 
and all other forest products from entering this country, 
thus compelling us so completely to round out our own 
methods as to prevent the waste of any portion of an 
American tree that can profitably be made to fill an 
American want. A. H. WINCHESTER. 





What is Board Measure? 


Editor American Lumberman: In order to settle a con- 
troversy here will you please advise the writer how manhy 
feet board measure there are in fifteen pieces % inch by 6 
inches by 4 feet? According to your hand book of 1891 it 
would seem that they contain 30 feet board measure, but the 
writer contends that there is actually but 15 feet board meas- 
ure. 

The hand book is right. Board measure is a system 
of measuring lumber that to a certain extent is arbi- 
trary. It does not necessarily give the number of 
“board feet” (if by board feet we mean a foot square 
and one inth thick) in any piece of lumber. It means 
board feet in everything one inch thick and thicker, but 
everything less than one inch in thickness is measured 
superficial, as though it were an inch thick. Thus 
an inch board containing 12 feet if resawed will produce 
two pieces measured together 24 feet, board measure, 
though containing but 12 board feet, less the kerf. But 
a plank 2 inches thick, 12 inches wide and 12 feet long 
will contain 24 feet board measure. This peculiarity 
in the measurement of thin stock is as much a part of 
the “board measure” system as any other part of it. 





FROM AN OMAHA STANDPOINT. 


OmaHna, NEB., Jan. 22.—There is a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among Nebraska lumber jobbers as to 
just what the real conditions of the trade in the state 
are at present. One well known jobber, discussing the 
question today for the American Lumberman, observed: 
“Business is very dull for the jobbers as far as the 
Nebraska territory is concerned. I believe it is worse 
than usual for the season, though the prospects are fair 
for a change early in February.” 

A block further down the street a well known jobber 
took this view of the case: “Our business usually opens 
from January 15 to February 15. This year it began 
from the very first of the year and has kept up steadily 
right along since. I believe it has been much heavier 
than usual. I thought at first that the buying was due 
to the advance which was to become operative January 
15, but orders continue to come right along. I look for 
an enormous spring trade.” 

Lumber dealers in Nebraska are getting after the 
state board of transportation with the hope of forcing 
them to do something in the way of regulating rates 
on lumber in Nebraska. The way the schedules stand at 
present it costs more to ship a car of lumber fifty miles 
from Omaha into the interior of Nebraska than it does 
to bring the same car to the Missouri river from Chi- 
cago or from Minneapolis. A Norfolk furniture dealer, 
who is also a lumber retailer, has written the state 
board of transportation as follows: “The freight on 
a car of furniture from the Michigan factory to Chi- 
cago was $19; to the Missouri river from Chicago it was 
$60 and from the Missouri river to Norfolk $62, a total 
of $141. This same car would have been delivered via 
exactly the same route to Lincoln for $68 or to Yank- 
ton, S. D., for $72. This same car would be delivered 
to Aberdeen, S. D., 200 miles further, for even less than 
it would cost to get it to Yankton. Lincoln is twenty- 
eight miles nearer Chicago than Norfolk, yet it costs 
more than twice as much to ship to Norfolk as to Lin- 
coln, while it costs but a fraction more to ship to 
Yankton, which is but six miles nearer Chicago than 
Norfolk. In other words, while it costs $141 to get a 
car of furniture to Norfolk, it costs but $72 to get the 
same car to Yankton and there is but six miles differ- 
ence in the haul. The cost of a car of lumber is almost 
identical.” 

The state board is now investigating this situation. 
The lumber jobbers as well as jobbers of other com- 
modities claim that the schedules in this state are full 
of just such discrepancies. 

Davis & Anderson, of Pacific Junction, la., shipped 
several cars from Omaha the past week. The firm’s 
representative says business in that section has been 
unusually good for the season and is improving. 

Con. Crowley, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
Cloquet, Minn., is making a New Year’s call in this 
territory. He reports excellent conditions generally 
through the Missouri valley. 

W. E. Martin, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, is taking orders through this section of 
the west. 
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A Great Convention. 


By common consent the tenth annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, held in Minne- 
apolis last week, eclipsed all other meetings of the organ- 
ization. In numbers, enthusiasm, good fellowship and a 
jolly good time it looms up like an electric tower. If 
there were a man who was sorry he was there he has not 
publically recorded his grief. “By gosh!” said a dealer 
from North Dakota, “I didn’t know whether I would 
come or not, but don’t try to keep me away from here 
another time, eh?” I told 
him I knew it. 

The association directors 
have settled down on @ sane 
basis. They used to think 
that Minneapolis wasn’t 
big enough for the yard 
men when they came to the 
annual meeting to gallop 
around in, Having trans- 
acted the association busi- 
ness, those who felt like it 
would go off to some other 
town—down to Chicago, for 
instance, get tired out with 
the long ride and become 
swallowed up by the heart- 
less city that cares no MOre yp 
for a retail lumberman than 
it does for a beggar. Then 
when we would attempt to 
step a little high, as every 
thoroughbred does when he feels his oats, along would 
come a big feeling and officious cop and tell us to keep 
off the grass or set us to shoveling the snow from the 
sidewalk. ‘To throw in a pinch of French, you see we 
were out of our habitat. Our cogs were disengaged, and 
only a few of the wheels were going round. Then, too, 
these excursions divided the gang, and those who stayed 
behind would get lonesome and go off home, thinking 
that an association meeting was a bloomin’ bore. I can 
speak from personal experience that Minneapolis is a 
big enough town to have all the fun in that a fellow can 
come out of alive. The thousand of us just went around 
town with our little golden badges swinging from our 
manly bosoms, like so many innocent schoolboys on a 
little lark. Say, boys, really didn’t we own the city 
except that the mortgages were not recorded in our 
names? 

I tell you Minneapolis is plenty big for us fellows 
who hail from the hog and corn districts, and with all 
its well wishes and open-handed hospitality it came 
awfully near getting away with some of us. The great 
West, where if you feel like it you can eat from morning 
till night in a dining room as big as a modern lumber 
shed and have your grub brought in by colored gentlemen 
in dress suits, with their hair nicely curled and their 
shirt fronts polished with patent starch, was the head- 
quarters of a small army of us. Every one of its 400 
rooms was filled, and I think in some of them we were 
several deep. The traveling millionaires who sought 
lodging were gently turned from its doors and told that 
the lumbermen had the call. Gas is used in the sleeping 
rooms of this house, and the hall boys were instructed 
to vigilantly parade the halls all night long and keep a 
nose in the direction of the transoms to see that none of 
us blew out the lights. The first night I attempted to 
light the gas in my room I fairly scratched a hole 
through my pants trying to get a match to go, and then 
was obliged to go into the hall and call a boy to help me 
out. “That is a safety match, sah,” he said, as he 
lighted one and set the gas aglow. I had seen safety 
matches before, but great Cesar! I was thinking about 
something else than the different breeds of matches. 
Then the thoughtful souls who run the tavern made the 
elevator service continuous, and the old cars were whiz- 
zing up and down from the time we struck the town 
until we shook hands with the landlord and inquired 
our way to the depot. <A fellow could get lifted to his 
room as well at 5 o’clock in the morning as 10 at night. 
It was a convenience that we appreciated. 

Everything went off lovely at the West except a 
cuckoo clock which was in the next room to mine. Every 
hour the cuckoo would jump up on its perch and sing a 
song that would cause us to turn uneasily on our 
couches, In the morning a western Minnesota man 
asked me if I heard that darned peacock yelling all 
night! We studied the rules and regulations posted on 
the inside of the door, and while there was a law against 
dogs and children cuckoo clocks seemed to be exempt. 
We both said, however, that, law or no law, if we could 
- — clock out in the hall we would kick the wheels 
out of it. 
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“A dealer from North 
Dakota.” 


On the Way 


From the south I stopped over at Mason City to see 
how the pulse of Brethren Page and Snodgrass was 
beating, started out for the convention city two hours 
before daylight, and when I had rubbed the cobwebs 
from my eyes I saw dozing in the seats a host of con- 





genial souls. There were Briggs, of Randalia; Attwooll, 
of Alden; Vosburg, of Gilman; Moser and Ksgen, of 
Kldora, and others that I did and did not know. I had 
hoped to see Greef, one of the best of association workers, 
on this train, but was told that in a day or two he would 
start for southern California with a sick wife. I don’t 
know why there was so 
much stillness among these 
lumbermen unless there was 
not a pack of cards in the 
party. Then Esgen went to 
betting the cigars with me 
that I couldn’t tell a lum- 
bermen when I saw him, and 
Vosburg was to umpire the 
game. I would single out a 
man, when Vosburg would 
go and stir him up and ask 
him if he sold boards. Of 
course when he would stir 
up the wrong animal he 
would apologize most pro- 
fusely. When we had played 
even we quit, and then Vos- 
burg kicked up a_ row 
because he saw nothing in 
sight to pay him for his 
services. By and by in came 
Ralph Burnside, of Oskaloosa, from the sleeper where he 
had been riding like a nabob. At Northfield Lathrop, 
who Jooks like a United States congressman and who in 
the meeting told one of the best chicken stories you ever 
heard, came on board, and thus our number increased 
until the train rolled into the union station in the 
larger twin city. 


“Ask him if he sold boards.” 


In Session. 


The assembly room on the seventh floor of the Lumber 
Exchange building is outgrown. The garment was cut 
when the association was a boy, and now that boy is a 
full grown man. It takes a room of some size to accom- 
modate a thousand people. At nearly every session 
there were crowds in the hall which could not find seats 
inside. At one meeting when I had failed to get a seat 
I leaned up against a door- 
jamb in the hall and mused: 
“Here is an association that 
has 1,200 members, more or 
less. Since our wholesale 
friends began to touch off 
dynamite under their prices 
the members of the associa- 
tion have sold at least 300,- 
000 feet each at $2 a thou- 
sand less than the price 
should have been. Multiply 
300,000 feet by the number 
of the members and the re- 
sult is 360,000,000 feet. The 
loss on this amount at $2 a 
_ thousand is $720,000—about 
-the sum this Lumber Ex- 
=~ change building cost. If 

“When the association was these fellows had followed 

boy.” the market they would have 
been that much ahead. Then 
they could have chipped in, erected and owned a building 
like this one, had a magnificent assembly hall on the first 
floor that would accommodate a regiment, a dance hall 
on the top floor where they could have lots of fun and 
rented 500 offices at a good price the year round.” If I 
had projected this kind of reasoning out of my interior 
depths somebody might have got thrown down the ele- 
vator shaft. At least a hundred of these same men have 
told me that they could not follow the market, and prob- 
ably 500 of them with clinched fists would have rushed 
out and yelled the same thing to me. Then I should 
have meekly told them that I didn’t believe a word they 
said; that other lines do it, why not lumber; that other 
lumbermen have done it, and why not they? And then 
of course there would have been a rumpus. It is some- 
times safer to muse than it is to talk out loud. I want 
to put myself on record as saying, however, that if the 
members of this association, one and all, had been the 
merchants during the period of the advance that in my 
opinion they ought to have been, today they might be the 
owners of a building as large and as fine as the Lumber 
Exchange. This is pretty solid talk for the occasion, 
however, and you can overlook it if you want to. 

Here comes in the only adverse criticism that I could 
make on the convention proceedings. It does seem to 
me that as we want the ladies to remove their hats at 
formal meetings we gentlemen should be perfectly will- 
ing to remove the cigars from our mouths. There were 
those who wanted to attend the meeting who were liter- 
ally smoked out. One man with eyes as red as a beet 
crowded past me and said he wasn’t ham enough to stand 
that! We are a forgiving crowd and are going to forgive 
everybody this time, but next year let us trust that the 
genteel sign, “Please do not smoke in business hours,” 








may smile from us on the wall over President Foley’s 
head. 

You read the report of the meeting in these columns 
last week, and detected nothing startling in the proceed 
ings. There were no innovations. There was no creak 
ing of the machinery. Secretary Hollis held the ribbons 
over the steed with a steady hand. My, but the diplom 
acy bump on the secretary’s head is an elegant one. Send 
him over to the Transvaal and he would patch up peace 
between the British and Boers, and make them both fee! 
ashamed that they ever had any disagreement over the 
little matter of a few gold and diamond mines. The old 
Northwestern association is in fighting trim. If neces 
sary her decks could be cleared for action in twelve hours, 
She is also in peace trim and holds out the olive branch 
to all if they will but accept it. To deal a little more in 
metaphor, the association in its present condition reminds 
me of a good natured athlete I once knew. He would let 
his friends roll him all over the floor, but when the other 
fellow came around it was biff! bang! and the other fel- 
low’s nose would weep blood. 


The Combination. 


I don’t know who of us is the whole thing. To round 
us out it requires a wife, friend, children, best girl—an 
attachment of some kind. Divorce the traveling boys 
from the association and 
there would be a dry affair 
left. Of course we are all 
in the ring, so I can say to _ 
you that the retail associa- = 
tion, pure and simple, with- =- 
out any outside frills, is a 
tough proposition to float. 
It ought not to be so, it 
seems to me, even though it 
were as dry as cinders, but 
the fact that stares us in the 
face is that it is. The retail 
association is not appreci- 
ated as it should be. If it 
were I don’t believe there 
would be one yard man out- 
side the fold. Why, it seems 
to me that if I were selling = 
lumber I would belong to an 
association, attend its meet- 
ings if I had to count the 
ties a hundred miles to get there, and take an interest in 
the proceedings notwithstanding the meetings were called 
to order in some dark old hole lighted with a tallow dip. 
I would do this for the same reason that I would take a 
doctor’s nasty stuff when I was ill. The nasty stuff | 
should expect would make me feel better physically, and 
this disagreeable association work I should expect would 
keep me well in a business way. I know that many ot 
you look at this matter in the same light—and then 
there are others who don’t. 

At this convention there was no register kept, but 
Secretary Hollis told me he thought there were nearly 
650 members present, and enough outsiders to bring the 
number up close to a thousand. Now, I want to ask you 
this question: If the traveling boys had not talked the 
meeting up with their customers, told them what a good 
time they intended to give them, how many of those 650 
members do you think would have stayed at home? | 
don’t know, but from what I learned from nosing around 
during the three days of meeting I feel convinced that 
many of them would. There are a lot of fellows in this 
world who want the pepper box shaken over their dish of 
duty. They want a dash of spice, and they are bound to 

have it. And up there at the 

Dutch banquet at the Nic- 

ollet, at a later hour than 

my wife is supposed to 
know that I hang out, hav- 
ing seen the big attendance 
at the meeting and observed 
the harmony; having just 
come from the Lyceum, 
where the boys gave an 
amateur performance that 
ranked as a professional, | 
really wanted to grasp the 
neck of a beer bottle in each 
hand, jump upon the table 

and give three cheers and a 
““ tiger for the boys! I wish 
_ ‘now I had done it, but I am 
-- so blamed modest that | 
es “~~ | must be content to talk 

Pick apples every chance.” about such things instead 
of doing them. I wish some- 
body would jerk the girl shyness that seems to be a part 
of my composition right out by the roots. 






“A best girl.” 





Sales at the Convention. 


1 wish there could be a clear understanding of this 
question all around, but I do not expect to see the time 
when there will be. There are men who are going to pick 
an apple every chance they get, and, on the other hand, 
there are salesmen, and even wholesale dealers, who wish 
that the convention period might be regarded as a holi- 
day week, with business thrown to the dogs. One sales- 
man expressed a wish that the retail men would act in 
the matter; that they would combine and say that they 
would buy no lumber during the convention. “We want 
to take care of our customers,” this salesman said, “and 
we can do it with no peace of mind when things are going 
as they are now. When I have one of my customers in 
tow I don’t know but somebody is trying to steal some 
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of the others. We want the retail men to feel that they 
come here for a good time. We want to entertain them, 
please them, and then when we make our trips is the 
time we want to sell them lumber.” Said another one: 
“J don’t think it is fair for the wholesale men to take any 
advantage in regard to selling the dealers who come here. 
We have made the acquaintance of these men, have 
offered them inducements to visit Minneapolis, and I 
believe you will admit that they come nearer being our 
guests than the guests of the wholeale houses.” 

This is from the standpbint of the salesman, who, in 
common with all the rest of us, trims his sails for self- 
protection. There are yard men, however, who look at it 
in a different light. They spend money to get there, and 
once at headquarters they have a desire to visit some 
firm whose attractive ad they may have been reading. 
Again, they may want to feel of prices and see just how 
they are themselves. Several retail men asked me to 
introduce them to wholesale dealers, and of course I com- 
plied with the request. Whether they bought lumber of 
these wholesale men before they left town I don’t know. 
Possibly they simply wanted to see if the wholesale fel- 
lows had horns. This matter of curiosity always plays a 
part. A yard man who imquired me out looked at me for 
a minute as though I were a dime museum attraction, 
and then said he had pictured me in mind as a chap with 
a different cut of gib. “Tell me,’ I asked, “what you 
stood me up for?” “High collar, red necktie, plug hat!” 
he said. 


Our Entertainers. 


The boys at the Lyceum played to an appreciative 
audience. The house was packed with brave men and 
beautiful women. My throat is sore today, and I don’t 
know but it is from laugh- 
ing. Four seats from me 
sat a man who never 
cracked a smile from start 
to finish, and I think he 
should have been set out in 
the cold night. My left-hand \ 
neighbor told me at least a 
dozen times what a “ 
hot affair’ it was, and I 
echoed ’er back. 

You would think from 
the diamonds Harry Collins 
wore that he had robbed the ///! 
Kimberly, When Bobby ‘/, 
Menz came out with genu- ' 
ine white satin pantalets on 
it would not surprise me if 
the hearts of some of the ™?@=-<&# 
young ladies in the audience «he diamonds Harry Col- 
knocked their teeth loose. lins wore.” 

Eddie Selden wore a coat of 

a color that any nigger who knew what blood was in his 
veins would covet, and had a gait that would knock a 
tired out possum hunter silly. There was Al Flournoy, 
and I feel it would be space wasted to describe the pol- 
ished capers he cut up, for I suppose many of you know 
him. I almost feel like a sheep thief for singling out 
these gentlemen and making special mention of them 
when all did so well. As the orthodox critic puts it, they 
were applauded to the echo. I don’t know exactly what 
it means, but it is right. And maybe all of you don’t 
know that Price, of Winterset, was applauded as loudly 
at the Bijou on Thursday night as the boys were at the 
Lyceum. 

The door at the main entrance of the Nicollet is one 
of those foolish turnstile affairs in which Minneapolis 
will not indulge when her directory gets more portly. 
For the crowd, on its way 
from the Lyceum to the ban- 
quet hall, to get through 
this door was like driving a 
flock of sheep through an 
inch auger hole. A_ well- 
dressed yard man from 
North Dakota said that in 
getting through the door he 
came near having his insides 
“squozen” out of him. The 
stock of beer consisted of 
1,999 bottles, and we ab- 
sorbed it. Here and there, 
maybe every rod or so aJong 
the tables, some man would 
turn down his glass, to the 
delight of his neighbor, who 
would get the filled bottle. 
A central Iowa dealer said 
he sat between two glass 
turners and had a picnic. A 
delicate compliment was a button hole boquet laid on 
every plate by the W. I. Carpenter Company. 

It was not a crowd that wanted to be talked to. The 
story teller, however, could command attention, and 
Nolan, Flournoy and Skemp, the latter passenger agent 
of the Burlington route, took turns and delighted the 
throng. Mr. Skemp, by the way, tells 108 stories, in 
eight dialects, and tells them well. 

Mell Eaton, who the boys say is the best left-handed 
poet in the northwest and who can make more and bet- 
ter rhymes with his hands tied behind his back and his 
eyes blindfolded than anybody, closed the entertainment 
features of the occasion. 

Just to give a proper finish to my story of these enter- 
tainment features, I will put in the poem he recited and 
the final toast he gave, for I will wager that half of those 
who were present and who read this story have not the 








faintest glimmer of recollection of what they were: 
Pour out more beer; turn up the light; 
I will not go to bed tonight. 
Of all the foes that man should dread, 
The first and worst one is a bed. 
Friends I have had, both old and young, 
And wine was drunk and songs were sung; 
Enough you know when this is said, 
That one and all they died abed. 
In bed they died and I’ll not go 
Where all my friends have perished so. 
Go thou who fain would buried be, 
But not tonight a bed for me. 


For me tonight no bed prepare, 

But set me out mine oaken chair, 

And bid no other guests beside 

The ghosts that shall around me glide. 

In curling smoke wreath I shall see 
fair, a gentle company. 

Though silent all, rare revellers they, 

Who will not leave till break of day. 

Go thou, who would not daylight see, 

But not tonight a bed for me; 


For I’ve been born, and I’ve been wed, 

And greatei peril waits in bed; 

And I'll not seek, what’er befall, 

Ile who unbidden comes to all; 

A gruesome guest, a lean jawed wight, 

God send he do not come tonight. 

But if he do, his own to claim, 

He will not find me lying prone, 

But blithly. bravely sitting up, 

And holding high the stirrup cup. 

Then if you find a pipe unfilled, 

An empty chair, the good wine spilled, 

Well may you know, though naught be said, 

That I've been borne away to bed. 

The Toast. 

We wish you the compliments of the season, 
Of good cheer, an abundance in reagon. 
May the tally o’errun, the scale be right, 
May the liners be few, and the shake keep tight, 
May your joys be plump and your sorrows all wane; 
Here's luck, health and wealth till we meet again. 


Later on the electric lights set in the ceiling began to 
show like dim and distant stars through the dense 
tobacco smoke, and as we left the hall in which had been 
exhibited so much friendliness and good cheer we said 
one to another. “The boys have done it up right!” 








THE MENU AT THE DUTCH LUNCH. 


Just to compliment all in a bunch, as it were, I am 
going to have printed here a list of the salesmen who 
were the hosts at the Lyceum and later at the Nicollet. 
There is not a retailer in Iowa or Minnesota but what 
knows fully half of these good friends of the retail 
trade, and there are some of the traveling boys whose 
acquaintance is a heap wider than that. 1t is good once 
in a while to look over a list of our friends, so here they 
are with their business connection, though business had 
mighty little to do with the show and the lunch: 


The Hosts. 


IL. Aldrich, Bovey-DeLaittre Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

Rk. L. Andres, Rice Lake Lbr. Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 

W. B. Arnold, Frost-Trigg Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. W. Barnes, C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co. 

R. Butler, Johnson, Butler & Co., Minneapolis. 

I. W. Buswell, F. W. Buswell, Minneapolis. — 

George J. Backus, George J. Backus, Minneapolis. 

W. H. Bogart, Minneapolis Sash & Door Co., Minneapolis. 
D. B. Barber, Peyton, Kimball] & Barber, West Superior, Wis. 
C. B. Boutelle, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
W. M. Bolcom, H. C. Boleom & Co., Winona, Minn. 

W. O. Barndt, Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 

James Burlingame, Bradley-Watkins Co., Minneapolis. 

H. H. Collins, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 

Con Crowley, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

W. W. Cleveland, North Wisconsin Lbr. Co., Hayward, Wis. 





T. R. Case, Pine Tree Lbr. Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

M. L. Chapman, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
W. I. Carpenter, W. I. Carpenter Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
B. B. Cliver, Backus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis. 

R. L. Chapin, Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 

kd. H. Cobb, Twin City Brick Co., Minneapolis. 

A. W. Dunning, Fulton & Libbey Co., Minneapolis. 

I. A. Colborn, Shell Lake Lbr. Co. 

©. Kk. Deckert, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
W. A. Dahlgren, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 

Mell Eaton, City Sash & Door Co., Minneapolis. 

M. N. Esbjornson, Smith & Wyman, Minneapolis. 
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Charles Esbjornson, Smith & Wyman, Minneapolis. 

A. W. Echart, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

W. I. Ewart, Coast Lbr. Co., St. Paul. 

Raymond S. Farr, H. C. Akeley Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
W. W. Fulton, Fulton & Libbey Co., Minneapolis. 

I’. H. Flateau, Curtis & Yale Co., Minneapolis. 

R. M. Fox, Muscatine Sash & Door Co., Muscatine, Ia. 
C. M. Goodyear, C. A. Smith Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

W. Hf. Gardner, Bovey-DeLaittre Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
H. Kk. Gipson, Scanlon-Gipson Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
George Haven, W. I. Carpenter Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
J. A. Hughes, W. I. Carpenter Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

Ik. Hudson, Carpenter-Lamb Co., Minneapolis. 

Hi. W. Hogue, Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 

I’. L. Hutchins, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 

Lee Huddelston Scanlon-Gipson Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
G. L. Ireland, Knox Lbr. Co., Winton, Minn. 

. Karrick, Frost-Trigg Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

. Karrick, H. C. Akeley Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

. Lillig, Rumpf, Frudden Lbr. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

. Lee, Smith & Wyman, Minneapolis. 

. Lansing, Rutledge Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Rutledge, Minn. 
IL. W. Lansing, Empire Lbr. Co., Winona, Minn. 

. MeMullen, Atlas Lbr. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Cc. M. MeCoy, C. M. McCoy, Minneapolis. 

Cc. J. McCormick, Rutledge Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Rutledge, Minn. 
A. Marshall, W. I. Carpenter Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

hh. W. McKnight, Nelson-Tuthill Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
D. B. Morrison, Mfrs. Agent, Winona, Minn. 

M. R. Moulton, Scanlon-Gipson Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
R. J. Menz, H. B. Waite Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

R. L. Martin, H. C. Akeley Lbr. Co., Minneapolis 

W. E. Martin, C. A. Smith Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. f 
J. A. McCampbell, Scanlon-Gipson Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
L. C. Nolan, Laird & Nolan, Minneapolis. 

E. H. Nolan, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Joseph Nolan, Nolan Bros., St. Paul. 

F. A. Nolan, F. A. Nolan, St. Paul. 3 
W. F. Norway, Chippewa Lbr. & Boom Co., Chippewa Falls. 
G. A. Odette, Fulton & Libbey Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. F. Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

J. W. Phillips, Scanlon-Gipson Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

H. F. Partridge, Brainerd Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

T. M. Partridge, Brainerd Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

W. E. Penfield, Pine Tree Lbr. Co., Little Falls, Minn. 
M. C. McGlauflin, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


H. D. Pettibone, Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 
F. BE. Reynolds, East Side Lbr. Co., Stillwater, Minn. 


T, Reynolds, W. T. Reynolds, Minneapolis. 
yp. Reardon, J. P. McGoldrick Lumber Co., St. Paul. 
M. K. Rudd, Foley-Bean Lbr. Co., Milaca, Minn. 
L. J. Ripley, Backus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis. — 
I. F. Swarthout, Seattle Cedar Lbr. Co.. Seattle, Wash. 
W. RB. Sears, Cloquet Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 2 
KE. Selden, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. 
N. A. Smith, H. B. Waite Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
Fred Stewart, og 3 — oo ae o 

Scott, U. N. Roberts Co., ave , Ia. 
& Af seott a Minneapolis Sash & Door Co., Minneapolis. 
Jay L. Spencer, Red River Lbr. Co., Akeley, a. 
Cc. M. Stafford, C. ros — oom Co., Minneapolis. 
d G. Startup, Chehalis, ash. 
pe A Sanborn, Louis Sanborn, Minneapes. ne 
George P. Thompson, Brainerd Lbr. Co., M am 
W. B. Tomlinson, Red River Lbr. Co., ae. a ah 
J. B. Thompson, Puget Sound Saw Mill & ing 3 
w E Thomas, Nelson-Tuthill Lbr. Co., meer 8. 
P.M. Thompson, W. W. Johnson & Co., Minneapolis. 
W. D. Willson, W. D. Willson, Minneapolis. seis 
Henry Webster, Foley & Bean Lbr. Co., Goes, - \ 
James G. Wallace, Sunset Lbr. Co., Tacoma, . ash. 
Ira S. Wadleigh, Ira 8. Wadleigh, Minneapes=. tn. 
I. D. Witherell, Carr & Adams Co., Des Mo’ —: 
A. N. Wheeler, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis. = 
Emery White, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., i mma " 
J. H. Waters, Carpenter-Lamb Co., nena 8. 
‘A. BK. Whitmore, A. BE. Whitmore, Minneapolis. 
EB. N. Walcott, go ee a 
ott, anchester, . 

W. y Bh Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

When I had gone to my room and fooled around 
awhile with the safety matches the cuckoo mounted his 


perch and called out 17 o’clock. 


MEK, Botne 
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MODERN PLANS 


For Low Cost Buildings 





Design No. 33. 


If you are looking for a neat, cosy, six-room cottage 
of low cost, you will find it in design No. 33, as an 
examination of the plans will prove. It must not be 
forgotten that the scales mentioned apply to the blue 
prints of the working drawings and not the cuts in the 
paper. 

The summary of the cost of this cottage is as fol- 


lows: 


Cost. 
Labor Material. 

Bxavating ...cccsccsccsccececs $ 29.00 bie atele 
BEGGOMTY occ cvccccrcrcveesvese 111.50 $205.60 
CAPPERELY .cosccccccccvcscvcce 187.02 539.35 
EID 5 c:5b 4:85 00.0.0 0.0% 0'0:8:0.0:0 sane 38.10 

Painting and finishing, material 
WMCINTCE cc decccccvcesncvese i ee ee 
POOL coves ov ctnasceee ewer $402.52 $783.05 
Ce ROE ois vin6n 0095600. 5 0080S OE $1,185.57 


Construction and Advantages. 


cellar extends under the entire house. Its walls 
gre 18-inch rubble work, seven feet high above the foot- 
ings. The joist, studding and rafters used are 16-inch 
centers; the outside covering consists of shiplap, paper 
and bevel siding; the inside is lathed, plastered two 
coats and white finished. The trim is of yellow pine, 
except the doors, and all oil finished. The outside is 
primed and then given two coats of paint. 

The first story is eight feet and contains a small 
hall and three fair sized rooms, the parlor and dining 
room communicating by a wide grilled opening. Open- 
ing off the dining room is a good sized linen closet— 
a feature always appreciated, even in small houses. 
Opening off the kitchen is an ample pantry and also 
a closet for cooking utensils. The cellar is reached 
from the kitchen under the main stairs. 


The 
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SIDE ELEVATION. 


At the lowest point the second story is five feet and 
at the level it is eight feet. It contains three well 
lighted bedrooms, each having a large closet. It will 
be noticed that in all these designs the windows are 
located to provide for the furniture—for example, there 
is room for the beds without placing them in front of 
windows. 


Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, two 
side elevations, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 
one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 


Approximate Bill of Materials for the Construc- 
tion of Design No. 33. 


Excavating. 
Masonry. 
8 cords rock. 
brick. 
lath. . 
40 barrels lime. 
pounds plaster paris. 
15 bushels hair. 
25 yards sand. 
Carpentry. 
feet lineal 2x8, box sills. 
1 piece 6x8-22, made of 2x8s. 
40 pieces 2x8-14, joist. 
35 pieces 2x8-12, joist. 
pleces 2x4-12, attic joist. 
10 pieces 2x4-18, attic joist. 
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160 pieces 1x3-16 inches, bridging. 
100 pieces 2x4-14, outside studs. 
25 pieces 2x4-1 2, gable studs. 
240 pieces 2x4-8, partition studs. 
900 feet lineal 2x4, double plates. 
2 pieces 2x6-20, valley rafters. 
30 pieces 2x4-14, common and jack rafters. 
28 pieces 2x4-18, common and jack rafters. 
1 cedar post. 
Covering — Sides. 


2,000 feet shiplap, put on diagonally. 
4 rolls paper. 
84 feet lineal corner board made of 14,x4 and No. 8051. 
100 feet lineal outside base made of 1x6 and No. 8283. 
2,150 feet C siding %4x6. 
1,000 dimension shingles, square butts. 


Roof. 
1,200 feet sheathing sls. 
2- rolls paper. 
10,000 shingles. 
140 feet lineal 1x4 gutter strips. 
Cornice. 


140 made of 1x8 frieze, 1x10 and 
No. 8020 fascia. 


inches. 


Porch. 


piece 4x4-8, posts under sills. 

pieces 2x6-12, joist. 

turned column. 

feet ceiling, x4. 

feet flooring, 1x4. 

feet lineal of base made of 1x6 and No. 
feet lineal balustrade. 
feet lineal frieze rail. 
brackets and 1 platform 
feet lineal lattice. 

piece 2x12-18, to cut horses front and rear steps. 
pieces 1144x12-14, to cut treads front and rear steps. 
pieces 1x8-14, to cut risers front and rear steps. 


feet lineal cornice 
No. S016 planceer, 


50 cornice blocks, 2x4- 12 
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Openings. 


= 


cellar sash, 3 lights, 10x12. 

1043 windows, 2 lights, 24x30 D. S. 
“window No. 68, 2 lights, D. S. 
3 windows, 2 lights, 24x24 D. 8. 
19 frames for above, stops included. 
2 doors, 2-8xG6-8, 1%, 1 light, D. S. 


= 


2 doors, 2-8x6-8, 1%, 4 panel, O. G. 
4 doors, 2-6x6-6, 1%, 4 panel, 0. G. 
4 dvors, 2-6x6-6, 14%, 4 panel, O. G. 
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175 pounds 10d nails for framing and inch stuff. 
40 pounds 6d nails for sidi 
40 pounds 4d nails for shingles. 
40 pounds 8d nails for finishing. 
60 pounds 10d nails for flooring. 
65 pounds 3d nails for lath. 
pair window spring bolts. 
350 pounds sash weights. 
400 feet sash cord. 
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sash locks. 
door locks. 


2 cellar door locks. 

2 pairs strap hinges. 
16 pairs loose pin bolts. 
4 chimney thimbles. 

6 base bumpers. 








Flashing and gutter tin. 
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DESIGN No. 


8 doors for outside cellarway, of flooring. 
14 frames for above, stops included. 
2 frames and 2 grills. 

800 feet lineal casing, No. 8346. 
60 feet lineal window stool, No. 
52 plinth blocks. 

2 corner beads for chimney. 
2 thresholds, for outside doors only. 


8268. 


Floors and Side Wall Trim. 


flooring, 1x4 Flat A. 

lineal base No. 8428. 

lineal carpet strip No. 8415. 

lineal base angle blocks. 

lineal wainscoting cap No. 8228. 
ceiling, wainscoting kitchen and pantry. 
lineal picture molding No. 8263. 


1,660 feet 
650 feet 
700 feet 
52 feet 
50 feet 
190 feet 
600 feet 


Stairs. 


pieces 2x12-16, to cut horses. 
(Platform material included with other items.) 
8 pieces 114x12-16 s2s, treads. 
pieces 1x8-16, risers. 
50 feet scotia. 
8 pieces 2x10-16, to cut horses to cellar stairs. 
4 pieces 2x8-16, to cut treads to cellar stairs. 


to 


a 


Accessory Rooms. 


2 cupboard doors made of ceiling. 
0 feet lineal 12-inch shelving. 
50 feet lineal 4-inch hook strips. 


Hardware. 
60 pounds 20d nails for framing. 


FRONT ELEVATION. 
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DETAIL OF FRAME. 


Bed Froom 
10-6X10°49 
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Hall 10-643-0" 
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Law For Lumbermen. 


An Acceptance of Lumber. 


In an action brought to recover a balance claimed to 
be due on account of a car load of lumber it appeared 
upon the trial that the party sued received the lumber 
in question at its premises on the 27th day of one 
month, and made no objection to its quality or measure- 
ment until the 12th day of the following month; thus 
allowing a period of two weeks to elapse between the 
receipt of the lumber and any claim for reduction or 
otherwise, although one of the witnesses of the party 
sued testified that the defects spoken of were perfectly 
apparent upon inspection, and that a mere examina- 
tion would disclose those defects. But the party sued 
insisted that there was no acceptance until after the 
correspondence, although it had, as just stated, unloaded 
the lumber upon its own premises, in the face of the 
fact, testified to in its behalf, that a mere examination 
would disclose the defects in it, and made no objection 
for a period of two weeks. However, the general term 
of the city court of New York holds, O’Sullivan vs. New 
York Lumber Corporation, 61 New York Supplement 
493, that this amounted to an acceptance of the lum- 
ber by the party sued at the price originally named 
for the same. Indeed, it maintains that upon this branch 
of the case there was nothing to be submitted to the 
jury, and that therefore there was no error in the trial 
judge directing a verdict in favor of the party that 
brought the action. And the court further holds that 
if it was contended that the correspondence created a 
new contract after delivery, there was an utter failure 
of consideration to support it. The liability of the 
receiver of the lumber under the circumstances 
explained became fixed on the day the lumber was placed 
by it in its yard. 


im 





Imperative Duty to Furnish Safe Lumber Cars 
Covers Side Stakes. 

In an action brought against a mill company that 
operated a line of railway, principally for the trans- 
portation of saw logs from the forest to tidewater, to 
recover damages for the death of an employee serving 
as a brakeman, caused by the breaking of the stakes 
on a flat car at a curve in the road, the United States 
circuit court of appeals affirms a judgment for $5,000 
against the company. 

An instruction was given the jury to the effect that 
it was the duty of the company to inspect all the cars 
in the train, including that car upon which lumber was 
loaded, and see, before it went out upon a run, that they 
were in safe condition for operation. And when he 
spoke of the car upon which the lumber was loaded, 
the judge said that he was to be understood as includ- 
ing, not only the platform itself, and the trucks and 
running gear, but the side stakes which were required 
to hold the lumber in place, and keep it from shaking 
or being toppled off. That obligation was one which the 
company owed to all of its employees, including the 
brakeman. Nor could it be relieved from responsibility 
and liability by showing that, if there were anything 
wrong about that car, it was due to the negligence of a 
co-employee of the brakeman. The matter of seeing that 
the car was fit for service—that is, in the matter of 
exercising reasonable care and prudence to have it in 
fit condition for safe operation—was a duty which the 
employer owed; and no matter who the employee was, 
charged by it with that particular duty, any neglect 
in that regard would be a breach of duty by the company 
which would create a liability, if in consequence of 
neglect in that particular an injury resulted. 

In this instruction the court of appeals finds no error. 
It insists, Port Blakely Mill Company vs. Garrett, 97 
Federal Reporter 537, that it was the duty of the com- 
pany to see that the lumber car was in safe condition 
for operation before it was put into service on the day 
of the accident, and that the delegation of that duty to 
a fellow servant of the brakeman referred to did not 
relieve it from liability, and that duty, it holds, requires 
that there should be provided a lumber car in safe con- 
dition for service, including side stakes of proper 
material and sufficient number. 





Liens for Cutting Logs and Lumber Amalgamated. 


Suppose a lien be provided by the legislature for a 
laborer who is engaged in cutting pine timber, and a 
lien is afterwards given for labor in cutting spruce, 
and still afterward another for labor in cutting cedar 
and hemlock; are there in such a case three different 
and separate liens, or is there but a single lien for all 
the work done on all the varieties of lumber named? 
The supreme judicial court of Maine propounds this 
question, and goes on to say, in answer to it, that it 
would, no doubt, be regarded as an extension of the lien 
first granted—an enlargement of its application merely. 

In conformity with this view the court holds, in the 
case of Ouelette vs. Pluff, 44 Atlantic Reporter 616, 
that, where a person performs labor in cutting cord- 
wood and lumber (logs) from a tract of land, and saw- 
ing and piling the same, he may, in an action to enforce 
a lien for his services, have a single judgment against 
both the wood and the lumber, although the laborer’s 
lien on lumber and that on cordwood were established 
at different times by different legislatures; the two 
liens, in the circumstances of the case, becoming amal- 
gamated, and in effect one. 

Furthermore, where three men were employed to work 
together in clearing the growth from a parcel of wood- 
land, each to have 75 cents a cord for such amount 
4s should be cut by himself, the men working separately, 





but piling the wood and lumber indiscriminately 
together on the land, under the direction or with the 
assent of their employer, the court holds that a joint 
action might be maintained by the three, personally 
against the employer, and against the wood and lumber 
cut by them for their services. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


It is not considered likely that an agreement respect- 
ing the wages of coal miners will be reached at Indian- 
apolis this week. A settlement before the middle of next 
week will be a surprise to most of the producers who are 
in attendance. The operators are disposed to grant an 
advance of 10 cents a ton in the mining scale, but will 
strenuously resist a further increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. Other issues are complicating the situation 
seriously and a satisfactory conclusion of the delibera- 
tions is difficult. 

Meanwhile the coal market is neglected by producers, 
as regards the aggressive extension of trade. There are 
comparatively few salesmen on the road and business is 
very generally permitted to take care of itself. Prices 
of bituminous product are rather heavy. The break in 
Indiana block and the quick reaction, to which refer- 
ence was made a week ago, has been followed by a decline 
of 25 cents, leading producers making that reduction 
when they found that considerable coal had been sold at 
a discount by competitors. The Chicago price of Indiana 
block has dropped from $2.80 to $2.55. Although this 
was the first break that product had sustained since the 
high water mark of early winter, while other products 
had declined anywhere from 25 to 60 cents, the effect of 
the decline upon the bituminous products of other fields 
has been somewhat depressing. ‘There are reports that 
both Hocking valley and West Virginia coals can be 
bought on slightly better terms, although no open 
reductions in prices have been announced; the cooler 
weather and the Indianapolis convention, however, are 
tending to check this downward tendency. 

Weather this month, until early this week, was so 
unseasonably mild that the character of the coal mar- 
ket was seriously influenced thereby. Trade is not inher- 
ently bad. The consumption of bituminous coal through- 
out the west is very large, despite the warm temperature. 
The railroads are taking their full quota of fuel and are 
burning the most of their receipts as fast as they arrive, 
and manufacturing interests are steadily establishing 
new and higher records for consumption. But produc- 
tion has lately been uninterrupted, and there is nowhere 
a speculative buying movement, whether from fear of 
coming scarcity or advancing prices. The current level 
of values may be said to be at a fair normal advance 
above summer prices. ‘Thus Indiana bituminous coal, 
which last summer sold at 85 to 90 cents at the mines, 
and which during the active buying fever of autumn rose 
to about $1.60 at the mines, is now quiet and steady at 
about $1.10 to $1.15 at the mines, a good average differ- 
ence between summer and winter quotations. The smoke- 
less coals of Maryland and West Virginia are in good 
demand and for some reason not fully understood are 
not arriving in sufficient quantities. 

The unusually brisk inquiry on the Atlantic seaboard 
is at least partially responsible for this condition of 
scant western receipts. New England, especially, is 
ravenously eager for bituminous coal, and is paying very 
high prices for the same. West Virginia mines are so 
located that they can respond to either eastern or west- 
ern calls according to their relative strength. Some com- 
plaints are heard about car shortages, but that check 
upon trade is not general. 

Coke continues to soar in the most unprecedented 
manner. Recent sales have been made at Chicago at 
$6.50, which, at the present rail freight of $2.50, means 
$4 at ovens. There has been during the past year an 
increase of only about 5 percent in the producing capac- 
ity of coke, while the demand has increased ‘fully 25 per- 
cent. Many new ovens are now in course of construc- 
tion and a number of large consumers, who usually con- 
tract a year ahead in January, are reluctant to buy for 
a longer period than six months. There is a fair amount 
of free coke arriving in the west, but it finds a ready 
sale. 

Anthracite coal presents the same characteristics that 
have ruled for a month or longer. The current of trade is 
altogether too slow to be called exciting. The aggregate 
consumption in the west is perhaps heavier than a year 
ago, but the retail dealers are saturated and are reduc- 
ing their stock piles. From the opening of navigation 
last year to January 1 the receipts of both rail and lake 
coal at Chicago were about 1,800,000 tons, or 100,000 
tons greater than for the same period the previous year. 
Stocks on hand at dock January 1 were about the same 
as a year previous, or 420,000 tons, indicating an 
increased shipment of 100,000 tons. How much of this 
is still in the bins of the country dealers is unknown, 
but the impression is abroad that retail stocks are still 
large. There has been, however, a noticeable improve- 
ment in the number of orders for anthracite received this 
week. They are usually for small amounts, single car- 
loads prevailing, but the broadening of demand is 
accepted as an index to the fact that gradually supplies 
throughout the west are becoming exhausted. There is 
some slight rumor that prices are not universally main- 
tained, but the market on the whole is in most excellent 
shape from the standpoint of steadiness. There are 
rumors of probable extensive strikes in the anthracite 
regions and some of the men are now out on local griev- 
ances. But these reports are not authoritatively con- 
firmed. In the west the demand for anthracite contin- 
ues to run to nut size, which cannot always be readily 
obtained except in connection with the larger sizes. 


Tales of the Trade. 


Standing Timber in Texas. 

Mark Wiess, of the Reliance Lumber Company, Beau- 
mont, Tex., has been having a little disagreement with 
Uncle Sam. Your Uncle Samuel can see four merchant- 
able trees standing in Texas where Uncle Mark can see 
but one, which is twice as bad as merely seeing double. 
The government estimate of the amount of standing tim- 
ber in the Lone Star state was so much above the ideas 
of those who ought to know that Mr. Wiess undertook 
and completed a detailed estimate by townships. Con- 
cerning this he said to the editor of the Lumberman 
at Memphis last week: 

“T made my estimates tract by tract, giving the figures 
for each, and derived my total from them. Well, suppose 
some man comes to me and says, ‘You are very good 
authority, Mr. Wiess, but I think your estimate is as 
much below as the government estimate is above the 
actual figures?’ Whatdoesthatmean? Myestimate footed 
10,300,000,000 feet, and the government figures were 
47,600,000,000. That would mean I am 18,000,000,000 
feet too low if the correct sum is half way between. 
That’s quite an amount. ‘Where is it? I ask. Show 
me this tract and that tract on which my figures are 
wrong. I make no claim for accuracy. I only throw 
these figures out for criticism; but I want it to be spe- 
cific.” 

“What do you think is the annual cut in Texas?” 

“T should say about 450,000,000.” 

“What proportion goes out of the country?” 

“About 25 percent.” 

“Which would mean that something like 335,000,000 
fect goes into domestic consumption from Texas yearly?” 

“Yes; but more would go abroad if we could get bot- 
toms to carry it. That is our experience at Sabine Pass, 
where we now have twenty-five feet of water.” 








How [uch Yellow Pine is There? 

One of the best posted lumbermen in the south, upon 
being asked recently by the American Lumberman to give 
a rough estimate of the amount of standing yellow pine 
timber in Alabama, placed it at about 8,000,000,000 feet. 
He estimated the standing timber in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi at about 39,000,000,000 feet, the larger portion 
of it being in Louisiana, He said that it was rather 
hard to estimate the amount of standing yellow pine 
in Georgia at the present time, as the timber was being 
cut rapidly, and there had been a good deal turpentined 
during the past few years; that they ought to have, how- 
ever, at least 5,000,000,000 or 6,000,000,000 feet still 
standing at a rough estimate. Florida has now probably 
3,000,000,000 or 4,000,000,000 feet. The amount in the 
Carolinas is only about 2,000,000,000 or 3,000,000,000 
feet now. The last government census placed it at 5,000,- 
600,000 feet in one and 6,000,000,000 feet in the other at 
that time. Virginia is now hardly a factor. 

The gentleman further stated that in Mississippi and 
Louisiana at least 80 percent of the timber is in the 
hands of middlemen or of large holders, who hold it for 
future manufacturing operations, and that only about 
5 percent of the timber in those states was on the mar- 
ket at the present time. In response to a question he 
said that there had been very heavy transactions during 
the past year and that these transactions had been 
almost entirely for operations for manufacturing pur- 
poses, there being very few of a speculative nature. He 
thought that at least 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 feet of 
standing yellow pine timber had changed hands during 
the past year. 





Litigation. 


A settlement had been made in the assignment of the 
Park Falls Lumber Company, of Park Falls, Wis., one 
of the Henry Sherry failures. The report of the assignee 
—J. W. Cameron, discharged—shows total receipts of 
$93,311.47 and total disbursements of $53,719.67, a 
dividend of over 50 percent of $45,592.18, having been 
paid. The only settlement now remaining to be made 
in the Sherry failure is that of Mr. Sherry’s own per- 
sonal estate, and as soon as a claim of $20,000 is dis- 
posed of the matter will be settled. 








A Bay City Complication. 


Last week the firm of Switzer & Eastwood, doing a 
yard business at West Bay City, Mich., and at Delray, 
near Detroit, allowed some of their paper to go to 
protest. It then developed that the firm was unable to 
meet its obligations and a meeting was called on 
Wednesday, January 17, at the office of J. C. Weadock, 
at Bay City, at which thirteen creditors, representing 
liabilities of $204,000, were present. A. M. Switzer, 
senior partner of the firm, died last year, and the busi- 
ness has since been conducted by Joseph Eastwood. At 
the creditors’ meeting a basis of settlement was arranged, 
the creditors to accept 60 percent in full for all their 
claims. W. A. Young, of Bay City, was appointed 
trustee for the creditors and was placed in charge of 
all moneys received and disbursed. Joseph Eastwood 
and John C. King have organized a new firm to care 
for the disposition of the lumber under the name of 
Kastwood & King. The settlement involves the pay- 
ment of 15 percent cash, 15 percent in 45 and 90 days, 
15 percent in four months, five months and six months, 
and the balance of 10 percent in seven months. The 


assets of the firm were placed at $112,000, which 
included a stock of 3,000,000 feet of lumber on hand. 
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General Complaint in the Logging Woods—Snow Comes Just in Time to Save the Situation in 
Northern Wisconsin—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company Incorporated — 
Wisconsin Valley Matters—From the Menominee 
District—lichigan Lumber News. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—The past week has 
been one of disappointment to logging contractors. The 
snow which fell two weeks ago was tollowed by warm 
weather, making all roads soft and causing the work 
of hauling to stop before it had fairly begin. ‘The con- 
tinued thaw has caused nearly all the snow in the woods 
to disappear and work is now practically at a standstill, 
as contractors do not wish to continue cutting unless 
there are some prospects of getting out the logs. 

While there 1s a thaw at some time during nearly 
every logging season, causing contractors to fear a 
curtailment of the crop, it has been several years since 
conditions have been so continuously unfavorable as they 
have been this season. All branches of the work have 
progressed about as usual except hauling, but there have 
been only a very few days when the weather has been 
favorable for this important part of the work, ‘The ice 
roads which have been made have not proven entirely 
sucessful, except in favored places, as there was no 
foundation for them, and the protracted warm weather 
has caused the frost to come out of the ground in many 
places. 

The work seems to have been fated from the start. 
There was no ice or bottom in the swamps until after 
December 3. A few inches of snow in December was 
followed by mild weather until the first of the year, 
when there were a few days of freezing weather. This 
gave the loggers heart, and the work of making ice 
roads began on a wholesale plan. Warm weather pre- 
vailed soon afterward and continued until January 14, 
when five inches of snow fell. This made fairly good 
sledding for five or six days, but the warm weather of 
the past week has caused nearly all the snow to disap- 
pear. 

The lumbermen are now certain that they will be 
unable to get the quantity of logs that they had intended 
to at the beginning of the season, and efforts will be 
directed from this time on toward getting a suflicient 
quantity with which to keep the mills supplied during 
the next sawing season. It 1s stated that even with the 
most favorable conditions during the months of Febru- 
ary and March the crop will be only two-thirds of that 
which it was hoped could be harvested. Should the 
warm weather continue for a week or ten days longer, 
it would be a serious blow to many contractors. Many 
of those operating upon a small scale have already given 
up their jobs, and have withdrawn their men and teams 
from the woods. By far the greater part of the crop 
is yet to be hauled, and unless the remaining months of 
the winter are favorable, it is feared that the cut will 
be curtailed to such an extent as to handicap the mills 
next summer. Loggers say that the sun is getting so 
high, and conditions have so far been so much 
against them, that they have but little hopes 
ot being able to finish the season without serious loss. 
In fact, the expense of the work already done has been 
considerably in excess of that of past seasons. 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 


On account of the magnitude of the transaction and 
the prominence of the men interested, there is very gen- 
eral interest in the big purchase of Pacific coast timber 
which has just been consummated by Mr. Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser and his associates. After several weeks 
of deliberation with the officials of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, the deal has been closed, the money 
paid, and a company organized to handle the property. 
The land purchased consists of 900,000 acres on the 
western slope of the state of Washington, located in 
the counties of Snohomish, King, Pierce, Thurston, 
Lewis, Pacific, Chehalis, Mason and Wahkiakum. The 
purchase price was $6,000,000 cash. 

The new company, articles of incorporation of which 
were filed in Tacoma, Wash., January 16, will be known 
as the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. ‘The directors 
of this corporation are: Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; William H. Laird, of Winona, Minn.; 
8S. T. McKnight, of Minneapolis, Minn.; R. L. McCor- 
mick, of Hayward, Wis.; Frederick A, C. Denkmann, 
of Rock Island, Ill.; Thos. Irvine, of St. Paul, Minn.; P. 
M. Musser, of Muscatine, Iowa; C. N. Ingram, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., William Carson, of Burlington, Iowa; 
Artemus Lamb, of Clinton, Iowa, and Chester Thorne, 
of Tacoma, Wash. 

The other stockholders of the company are the per- 
sons who are directly associated with the directors in 
their present interests. The headquarters of the new 
company will be located at Tacoma, Wash., where the 
director and manager of the company’s property will 
reside. A meeting of the directors is to be held in 
Tacoma in the near future, when the officers of the cor- 
poration will be elected and plans for the future will 
be decided upon. It is not yet determined whether 
active operations shall be pursued at once or not. 

The timber on this vast tract of land consists prin- 
cipally of fir and cedar, with considerable spruce and 
hemlock. Portions of it are said to contain the finest 





standing timber in the world. The tracts are scattered, 
but are easily accessible and present most marvelous 
possibilities in lumbering operations. ‘This immense 
purchase has already had the effect of increasing the 
value of timber land on the entire slope. 

The men interested in this enterprise are among the 
strongest and most substantial lumbermen in the coun- 
try, who have had years of experience in the business 
of handling and manufacturing white pine timber. It is 
difficult to realize the great possibilities of their new 
field of operations, but that its future is bright indeed 
may be assured from the sucecess which these men have 
already made of their opportunities. 


linor Mention. 


Judge J. H. Cochran,.of the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany, Ashland, Wis., accompanied by his daughter, spent 
a couple of days in Minneapolis, en route to the Pacific 
coast. ‘They expect to spend several months in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, returning the first of 
May by the way of old Mexico and gulf coast points. 

M. L. Elsmore, manager of the sales department of 
the Commonwealth Lumber Company, Frazee, Minn., was 
in Minneapolis Thursday, shaking hands with old 
friends among the travcling men and the dealers attend- 
ing the convention. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Du.uti, MINN., Jan. 23.—A very few additional small 
sales of summer stock have been made the past week, 
at prices previously quoted, but the bulk of the cut is not 
touched. Ancther reason is now added to that of the 
undesirability of selling what is not on the piles, and this 
is that there may be some considerable shortage in the 
winter’s operations and a higher price on that account. 
Whatever is lost by the weather now will be made up 
by the prices of the coming summer and the manu- 
facturer who sells this summer’s cut now cannot be 
sure, unless he is a railroad logger or is otherwise fortu- 
nate, that he will be able to deliver all he has antic- 
ipated. ‘The week, up to Tuesday, was ‘hard on ice 
roads and snow in the timber, and in the open there is 
very little hauling left. It has turned colder lately and 
there is some new snow, but not enough yet to be of any 
great advantage. The shortage grows more and more 
apparent, and small loggers with long haul and scatter- 
ing timber who depend on weather conditions are grow- 
ing quite despondent. 

There is more work going on along the north shore 
of Lake Superior this winter than in any preceding 
year, not alone in ties and pulp wood, the activity in 
which has been remarked already in this correspond- 
ence, but in sawlogs. About 50,000,000 feet are expected 
to be cut in the district east of Two Harbors during 
the winter, though the amount may fall short, as there 
are few logs hauled by railway and the weather has 
much effect there. The largest logger is G. A. Potter, 
who is putting in 15,000,000 feet not far from Two 
Harbors. W. H. Gilbert is logging with a mark set at 
10,000,000 feet, though it is not likely he will reach 
that. Mitchell & McClure are putting in 4,000,000 feet. 
The North Shore szumber Company hopes for 2,500,000 
feet, though it has not much done yet. Louden & 
Crowley are logging 2,000,000 feet for Henry Turrish, 
and Carney Bros. and others are at work for various 
amounts. The Merrill & Ring Lumber Company is 
building a large dam at Split Rock river and will be 
operating heavily there the coming summer, with a 
complete outfit, including railroad, ete. This operation 
will be about twelve miles east of Two Harbors. Far 
down the north shore there are something like 20,000,- 
000 feet of timber going in for Alger, Smith & Co., 
which is all hauled to Arrow river and shot down the 
chutes of the Pigeon river falls, which were erected 
by the Canadian government some years ago. 

Two very important pulp mill projects are in con- 
templation, or 1 should perhaps say in development, in 
this section, aside from the increase decided upon by the 
Northwest Paper Company, of Cloquet. One of these 
is for a mill at Grand Rapids, Minn., where there is a 
larger water power and tributary to which is consid- 
erable pulp wood. The second project has reached that 
stage where work has begun and contracts have been 
made that your correspondent is not at liberty to 
detail further than to say they mean a great develop- 
ment. Some miles back of the head of Lake Superior, 
on the Wisconsin side, are the falls of Black river, with 
a total drop of 340 feet and water enough at low stage 
for more than 7,000-horse power. These falls have been 
secured by the Black River Power Company, of Duluth, 
and this company is now improving them by tunnel and 
flume. Some of the leading electricians of the city are 
in the company and it is proposed to bring the power to 
Superior by wire and there erect a large pulp mill. con- 
tracts with the projectors of which has been signed. 
Arrangements for an ample supply of wood have been 
made. This deal was also pending a year or more 
ago, but was dropped when paper was at the lowest 
notch, Some other pulp mill projects are in the air, 


and it really seems as if this region were to become a 
great pulp making section. 

The story of the purchase of the Hines mill, for- 
merly the McCord, by the Schofields, of Marinette, has 
been fully told. The mill will saw exclusively for the 
Hines concern and will start up April 1. The price 
paid for the property, which does not include thie 
ground, was about $70,000, and there is a ground rent 
to the McCord interest of a nominal sum. 

Sash and door men of Oshkosh and vicinity are 
reported to be trying to get a log rate from the rail- 
roads that run from here to that section that will per- 
mit them to haul logs there for manufacture, but so far 
without success. 

The Finn who assaulted A, H. Powers, of Powers & 
Simpson, at Hibbing some weeks ago, was tried last 
week and the jury brought in a verdict of guilty of 
assault in the second degree. He has not been sen- 
tenced. The struggle between this Finn and Mr. Powers 
was a thrilling affair, and that the lumberman was not 
killed was no fault of the Finn. 

The Knox Lumber Company has bought the tug 
Cupid from the Stevens Towing Company, and will have 
it carried to Fall lake by rail for use there in lumber- 
ing operations. 

Mitchell & McClure are hauling 250,000 feet of logs 
daily from their Barker camps to the river, over their 
own road and the Northern Pacific. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIS., Jan. 22.—From present indications it 
would seem that the logging railroads will be called 
upon to do a larger business in hauling logs this season 
than ever before in their history. Reports come from 
nearly every camp that there is to be a shortage in the 
winter log crop and this is nothing more than could be 
expected as a result of the unseasonableness of the 
weather. In the early part of the season loggers started 
out with joyful hearts because they had balmy, settled 
weather in which to construct their logging roads 
through the timber, but when it has hung on all winter 
the joy gives way to a feeling of discouragement. ‘Today 
the weather changed somewhat, the first real logging 
weather we have had for some time. If it keeps up, con- 
siderable hauling can yet be accomplished. Several log- 
gers quit hauling yesterday, their ice roads having failed 
them, but the frost now in the atmosphere will give them 
a chance to repair the ice roadways. Several large Ash- 
land firms have not planned on winter logs at all, but 
have contracts for summer logging. Now the only ques- 
tion is, can the logging railroads meet the task that is 
set before them of furnishing the logs for the bulk of 
next season’s cut? All of them have large contracts at 
present, but will certainly be called upon to accept 
more. 

Owing to the low condition of unsold stock on Che- 
quamegon bay there have been very few buyers here dur- 
ing the past week. Correspondence has developed the 
fact that there is considerable demand for C and better 
norway. ‘Three buyers were looking for it this week 
and more are expected next week to look over what 
stocks there are left here. The fact that so many deals 
have been made for next year’s cut rather gives an 
impetus to that form of trading and lumbermen now 
speak of lumber to be cut in the same manner that they 
used to refer to stock that was piled on their docks and 
ready for shipment. It is known that there are several 
large blocks of lumber in embryo, as it were, that are 
being offered for sale and a number of eastern buyers 
are figuring on them. 

D. J. Murray, of the D. J. Murray Manufacturing 
Company, of Wausau, who has the contract for the 
building of the new saw mill for the Lake Superior 
Lumber Company, arrived in Ashland last Monday 
morning for the purpose of getting the work started on 





the structure. Not only a new and complete saw mill- 


is to be put up, but also a planing mill and round-house 
and machine shops for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Ashland railway, of which Mr. Cook is president. ‘The 
mill is to be a structure 130x324 feet, with an L on one 
end 150 feet across. The engine room will be a separate 
building. The planing mill will be located about 200 
feet from the mill. There is a natural pond where the 
mill is to be located that will hold about 1,500,000 feet 
of logs. 

Inspector W. G. Davis made a trip to Chicago and 
eastern points last week. 

The Alexander-Edgar mill at Iron river is running 
night and day on norway logs. The weather could not 
be better for winter sawing. 

W. R. Durfee will leave this evening on an extensive 
trip through the south. 

Brewster & Hunt, the mill men who started a hard- 
wood mill at Upson, have been closed by a chattel mort- 
gage ‘held by Mr. Vogel, of Ludington, Mich. 

J. E. Smeaton, of the Spider Lake Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Spider, Wis., was in the city last week. He 
says that the company is doing some pretty good work 
in the logging line there and that the mill is running 
regularly this winter. 

The Barker & Stewart mill will soon begin running 
nights. H. C. Stewart, who is now here, says that the 
night run will begin just as soon as they can get logs 
delivered fast enough to keep the mill busy night and 
day and this will soon be possible. The mill is cutting 
logs for the Edward Hines Lumber Company and it is 
reported is receiving $2.75 a thousand for the winter 
run. The summer contract is with the same company 
and calls for $1.85 a thousand. 

J. R. Farr, recently appointed superintendent of log- 
ging on the Indian reservations of Wisconsin, was in the 
city last week. He is a practical man and is making 
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many good changes in regard to logging and scaling 
these logs. He is at present on the Bad river reserva- 
tion looking up matters there. 

S. E. Ryan, of the A. P. Brewer Lumber Company, of 
Saginaw, Mich., has been in this locality for some time 
looking after his company’s interests in this vicinity. 
The Neville & Lein Lumber Company, of Bibbon, has just 
started on a large run for this company. The contract 
calls for 5,000,000 feet. 

Work on the Murray Lumber Company’s mill is pro- 
gressing rapidly. ; 

Several logging camps had planned to discontinue 
work today, but the snow which has been falling for 
the past ten hours gives them a new start on the 
winter’s work. Colebraugh Bros., on Poplar river; 
Tom Cochrane, on Iron river, and Mr, Fitzpatrick, on 
Poplar river, were ready to quit work in their camps, 
in fact had decided to do so today, but the new snow 
and the snap in the atmosphere have encouraged them 
to continue operations. The fact is that the winter log 
crop of northern Wisconsin will fall at least 25 percent 
short of the estimate in the beginning of the season, 
even if the loggers have the most propitious weather 
during the remainder of the winter; for it will be sim- 
ply impossible for them to make up for time that has 
already been lost by reason of lack of snow and cold 
weather. 

D. C. Thompson & Co., lumber inspectors of Duluth, 
have opened a branch office in Ashland, which is in 
charge of J. H. McGillivray. ‘This firm shipped 
68,457,000 feet of lumber from Duluth in 1899, and in 
1900 hopes to increase this amount considerably. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., Jan. 23.—The weather has been the 
subject of much discussion the past week, and the 
prophets who said that the warm weather would not last 
got beautifully left. Monday was the warmest day of 
all and practically finished the sleighing until more snow 
falls. It has been a sore trial for the jobbers and 
country mills. 

It is estimated that the St. Paul road will haul 126,- 
000,000 feet of logs to firms in the valley during the 
season. 

W. H. Bradley, of Tomahawk, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Valley Advancement Association, left last Saturday 
for New York and other eastern cities to interest eastern 
capitalists in reference to the proposed plan of an elec- 
trie railway running from Eagle River to Port Edwards. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, is preparing 
for an early start of its saw mill and if nothing happens 
to prevent, expects to start up some time next week. 

C. P. Miller & Co., of Merrill, are making repairs and 
changes about their mill which will add somewhat to its 
cutting capacity next season. 

R. D. Eppley, referee in the Rice River Lumber Com- 
pany’s case, sold mill No. 1 last week to W. H. Bradley, 
for $2,500. The mill has been idle for some time. 

Sheboyganites have been negotiating for the purchase 
of the Sawyer saw mill at Three Lakes, and secured an 
option on it for ten days. If the deal is made, the mill 
will be enlarged and made more complete. 

Emil ‘Thomas, of Merrill, is operating nine camps this 
winter near Garland. He reports satisfactory progress 
so far this winter. 

The new saw mill of Hubert & Phillips, just above 
Dudley, was started last week Monday with about 
twenty men employed. It is but the beginning of what 
may some day be a busy little burg. 

The H. W. Wright Lumber Company, of Merrill, is 
about as busy as anybody this winter. It is cutting 
from 75,000 to 80,000 feet of lumber a day, besides 
30,000 lath and 15,000 shingles. Logs are received daily 
by rail and everybody about the plant is happy. 





THE VALLEY’S INDUSTRIAL AWAKENING. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 20.—Readers of the Lum- 
berman have known something about the Wisconsin 
Valley Advancement Association, which purposes to 
Edenize or Bradleyize the entire length of the Wiscon- 
sin river valley, above the lowest falls and rapids. It 
contemplates making known to the world the marvelous 
advantages of this section, agriculturally and indus- 
trially. It purposes to develop the hundreds of thou- 
sands of horse-power now going to waste and thus to 
utilize to the fullest degree the remaining timber 
resources of the section. 

The lumbermen of the Wisconsin valley are particu- 
larly interested in the association and its projects 
because, in the first place, they are among its most 
wide-awake, progressive and brainy citizens; and, in 
the second place, because they are the largest land 
owners and have most personally at stake. But all 
classes of the community are taking an active interest 
in the scheme. Merchants want to see the lumber busi- 
ness in its present form replaced by still greater 
employers of labor and distributors of money. All the 
many manufacturers and other caterers to the wants of 
the people wish to see the population augmented and 
prosperity reign for all time to come instead of being 
dependent upon the life of the pine, hmlock or hard- 
wood trees. 

To carry on the work of this association its board of 
directors held a meeting in this city yesterday and 
completed the details of organization by adopting 
by-laws and appointing the following committees: 

Finance—Chairman, John Barnes, Rhinelander; E. Over- 
beck, Centralia; C. C. Yawkey, Hazelhurst. 

Printing, advertising, statistics and information—Chair- 


Man, A. L. Kreutzer, 


ausau; B. B. Park, Stevens Point ; 
A. 0. Jenne, Woodboro. 


Hydraulics and manufactures—Chairman, W. EB. Brown, 
eer mae D. L. Plumer, Wausau; BH. P. Arpin, Grand 

apids. 

Klectricity, railways and transportation—Chairman, W. H. 
Bradley, Tomahawk ; C. Thielman, Tomahawk; D. F. 
Riordan, Eagle River. 

Timber and mineral resources—Chairman, H. R. Fehland, 


gd H. M. Thompson, Mosinee; Andrew Week, Stevens 
*oint. 


Agriculture, highways and immigration—Chairman, N. A. 
Coleman, Eagle River; Charles Gardiner, Mosinee; S. Heine- 
mann, Merrill. 

Much depends upon the people who have the promot- 
ing in charge and so it was considered a happy selec- 
tion when Lester A. Rose, of Wausau, was engaged as 
the secretary, to which position, in return for a sub- 
stantial salary, he will give his best efforts. Mr. Rose is 
editor of the Wausau Record and is a persistent and 
consistent boomer not only for Wausau, but for the 
entire valley. 

One of the late plans of development is the con- 
struction of an electric railroad to run from Port 
Edwards to Eagle river, connecting all the cities and 
villages of the valley. This proposition is no reflection 
on the facilities afforded by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul or the other roads which touch the valley 
at several points, but if the association plans are 
carried out, the river will be set with villages like beads 
on a string and additional facilities will be needed. 

This project is especially in favor with W. H. Bradley, 
of Tomahawk, who is chairman of the committee on 
electricity, railways and transportation. ‘Tomorrow he 
will start for New York to interest eastern capitalists 
in the enterprise. Mr. Bradley was the founder of 
Tomahawk, and by his almost unassisted energy, enter- 
prise and faith, together with the investment of no 
small amount of capital, has made of it a live town 
with a future. He believes in Tomahawk and the Wis- 
consin valley and, in fact, he is the commanding figure 
in the plans of the association. 

Speaking about lumbermen and their interest in the 
association, it will be noted that the majority of the 
names of the above committees are those of lumbermen, 
though other interests are not unrepresented. At the 
meeting yesterday, over a hundred new members were 
enrolled—over sixty from Wausau, twenty-five from 
Tomahawk, fifteen from Rhinelander, and Merrill 
enrolled a few more of its wide-awake people. 

The directors fixed on the second Tuesday of Decem- 
ber of each year for the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders and decided that the board of directors should 
meet at Tomahawk on the third Tuesday of each month. 

There was a good deal of discussion about the pro- 
posed electric railway, particularly as to its effect on 
the development and settlement of the agricultural lands 
of the valley. It was shown that the six counties 
through which it is to be built have a city or village 
population of nearly 50,000 and a total population of 
over 135,000. The road can be operated at very low 
expense because of the presence of easily available water 
power and it was felt that every mile would soon be 
settled. 

The country does not realize the possibilities of the 
Wisconsin valley, though quite a number of capitalists 
do and are apparently anxious that too general knowl- 
edge should not be had on the subject. The river has 
a heavy fall which occurs in the shape of rapids and 
there are dozens of sites where anywhere from 5,000 
to 25,000-horse power can be secured. There are excel- 
lent agricultural lands in the hardwood areas and an 
immense amount of timber of one sort or another which 
will support varied industries. The return of Mr. Brad- 
ley from the east and a report as to the success which he 
encountered is awaited with interest, though it is com- 
ing to be felt that the valley can build its own electric 
railway if necessary. 


IN THE BLACK RIVER VALLEY. 


La Cro:se, WIis., Jan. 23.—The warm weather still 
continues and in consequence logging on this river is 
about at an end. The loggers are of course doing some 
work and are doing some hauling, principally at night. 
We are promised a cold wave within the next twenty-four 
hours, and it will be welcome. There are many logs 
skidded and when it gets cold a large force will be put 
on and rush the logs in. The ice men on the upper 
Mississippi are complaining, as they have not as yet 
been able to get much ice. Still it is rather early to pre- 
dict a failure, as it is generally expected that consider- 
able cold weather will prevail during the coming two 
months. Trade is quiet. 

W. H. Day, of the Standard Lumber Company, of 
Dubuque, Ia., was in the city yesterday on business. 
He returned home last evening. 

Frank Thorpe, of George B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago, 
spent several days in the city last week calling upon the 
trade. 

F. G. Bradbury, who represents the Holway estate, 
has just returned from a-trip on the upper Black river. 
He reports the weather there mild and the roads in 
poor condition. 

Mrs. John Paul, accompanied by her daughter, Miss 
Anne, will leave this evening for Florida, where they 
will spend the winter with Mr. Paul at Watertown, 
the site of his new mill. 

Thomas Ives, of Zimmerman & Ives,. Guttenberg, Ia., 
was in the city today on his way home from a trip on 
the upper Mississippi among their logging camps. He 
reports them having done good work there until this 
week. 

Frank Pooler, of the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company, 
left this morning for the east fork of Black river where 
the company has several logging camps. He will spend 
most of the week there. 





W. W. Taylor, who is largely interested in hardwoods 
in the Kickapoo valley, is spending the week there look- 
ing after his interests. 

N. D. Allen, who looks after the operations of the C. L. 
Colman Lumber Company, west of the river, leaves next 
week accompanied by his wife and a party of friends for 
southern California, where they will spend the remain- 
der of the winter. 

Senator Levi Withee and wife leave on Monday evening 
next for Florida to spend the winter. They will spend 
part of the time at Watertown, where Mr. Withee is 
interested in the East Coast Lumber Company. The 
balance of the time will be spent in travel, including 
possibly a trip to the West Indies. 

Joseph Hixon, accompanied by his partner, Thomas 
Brittingham, of Madison, will soon leave for a trip 
among the West Indies. They will be accompanied by 
friends, including probably F. A. Copeland, of this city. 

W. W. Withee will leave for Chicago the first of the 
week to be absent several days on business. 





MENOMINEE RIVER DISTRICT. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Jan. 25.—The demand for next 
season's cut is very strong and buyers are bidding on 
various lots that will be for sale. Two-thirds of the 
total cut on the river will be sold by the opening of 
navigation. In the smaller towns north of here every 
prospective stock is finding a host of bidders and it is 
safe to say that the larger part of the lumber to be 
manufactured in this northern country in 1900 will be 
contracted for by the time the boats begin moving. 

Perley Lowe was here this week. Mr. Lowe said 
that nothing definite had been decided as to the hand- 
ling of the H. Witbeck cut for next season, but that 
it would probably be taken care of and disposed in the 
same manner as last year. 

W. P. Betts, a buyer of Buffalo, was here this week. 

There is a strong demand for hemlock, and this week 
sales amounting to over 8,000,000 feet of hemlock stock 
were made to eastern parties. 

The Marinette Lumber Company this week disposed of 
its winter cut of basswood. The sale, which amounts 
to about 3,000,000 feet, was made to the A. P. Brewer 
Lumber Company, of Saginaw, Mich. 

J. D. Lacey, the big pine land dealer of New Orleans, 
La., was here this week on an important mission and 
one that will result beneficially to the owners of timber 
in his state if he succeeds. He is trying to solidify 
the holdings of each owner of pine lands in Louisiana. 
When the time arrives for the logging of the timber 
railroads will have to be built. Where the timber is 
scattered it will be expensive. But if Mr. Lacey suc- 
ceeds in effecting exchanges of land so as to group the 
various holdings, it will save the owners thousands of 
dollars in logging and also enhance the present value of 
the timber. Mr, Lacey was given an option on the 
pine lands of the A. C. Brown Lumber Company, 
of this city, which owns 70,000 acres in his state. 

The Kirby, Carpenter Company held its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago this week. Prof. Fred J. Carpenter was 
elected a director to succeed his father, W. O. Carpenter, 
of Menominee. The directors elected were A. A. Car- 
penter, I’. J. Carpenter, 8. M. Stephenson, S. P. Gibbs, 
S. A. Kent, A. A. Carpenter, jr., and B. M. Frees. The 
officers elected were as follows: A. A. Carpenter, 
president; S. M. Stephenson, vice-president; S. P. Gibbs, 
secretary and treasurer; A. A. Carpenter, jr., general 
manager, and J. H. Patterson, superintendent. The 
company announces that it has pine and hardwood 
timber enough to keep its three mills running for three 
years more. 

The bad logging weather still continues and there is 
bound to be a shortage of logs this winter. Hereabouts 
there is no snow whatever and at this writing the 
weather is spring-like and totally unfit for the making 
of ice roads. Further north the snow is also disappear- 
ing. Such adverse conditions for logging have not 
been known for years on the Menominee. The expected 
crop of timber will not be put in and the extra cost of 
logging this winter is bound to be felt in the price of 
lumber next season. It is costing much more than in 
former years to put in logs this winter. 

Last Monday the cedar jobbers in Marinette and 
Menominee counties were ready to throw up the sponge 
and cease work for the winter, but a little cold weather 
aided them to put the ice roads in shape again and now 
the mild spell threatens to undermine all their hopes 
unless there is a decided change in a few days. Snow 
and cold weather are absolutely necessary for the small 
fellows and the lack of both is costing the big fellows 
thousands of dollars. The crew from one of the Mari- 
nette Lumber Company’s camps was laid off this week 
because the conditions prevented a continuance of log- 
ging. 

There is also a scarcity of men and the wages are 
high. To keep the men in the camps the table fare has 
to be made much better than usual and all these things 
are adding to the cost of work in the pineries. 

Logs are now being brought to the twin cities at the 
rate of from thirty to fifty cars a day. Six of the mills 
on the river are now sawing on hardwoods principally. 

The small saw mill built by A. W. Clark in Menomi- 
nee will be ready for operations next week. It will be 
run in connection with his match block and wood- 
turning factory. In the latter he is manufacturing 
frames, moldings, flooring, siding and in fact most all 
the material used in the construction of a building. 
He expects to saw about 10,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year. Mr. Clark will also conduct a retail yard in con- 
nection with his business. 

This week the mill of the Forster Lumber Company 
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commenced sawing for the winter. Both pine and hard- 
woods will be cut. After May 1 the mill will run night 
and day. ‘The Bay Shore mill in Menominee is also 
sawing now. 





NOTES OF A TRAVELER. 

Wausau, WIs., Jan. 23.—Lamar Sexmith, of Wausau, 
reports logging operations being carried on under some 
difficulties this winter, owing to the mild weather. Mr. 
Sexmith has built a new single circular mill sixteen 
miles east of Wausau, at the Dells of the Eau Claire 
river, where he expects to saw about 3,000,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber. The mill will be started this week. 
At the Manser mill at Kelley, Mr. Sexmith will have 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of lumber manu- 
factured the coming season, mostly hemlock, with some 
hardwood and pine. Mr. Sexmith has faith in hem- 
lock as a building material. He is one of the largest 
hemlock producers in the state now. He says the 
demand for hemlock continues good, and does not seem 
to have let up any this month. He has now in stock 
about 3,000,000 feet of good hemlock in shipping condi- 
tion, besides 600,000 feet of basswood, 800,000 feet of 
pine and 300,000 feet of hardwood lumber other than 
basswood. 

J. A. Graves, formerly agent tor the Northwestern 
railroad at Kelley, Wis., is now looking after Mr. Sex- 
mith’s office work, the latter being absent a good deal 
at the mills and camps. ; 

The Curtis & Yale Company is making some improve- 
ments in its office at the big sash and door factory 
in Wausau. A new hardwood floor is being laid 
over the entire office and the private offices are being 
torn out and entirely rearranged. It will not be neces- 
sary henceforth to go through one office to reach the 
others, all opening into a hall extending the length 
of the office. 

Frank H. Pardoe, who has been with the Curtis & 
Yale Company on the road for a number of years, 
lately traveling from the Milwaukee house, is this year 
selling for the Wausau concern. Mr. Pardoe is one of 
the most popular salesmen on the road. 

Charles Sparr, who has been in the Curtis & Yale 
office at Wausau for some years, is now making his 
maiden trip on the road, and is just beginning to get 
accustomed to time tables and hotel feed. 

“Old Blais,’ who last year traveled for the Curtis 
& Yale Company and the Fenwood Lumber Company, 
an allied concern, is now devoting all of his time to 
superintending the hardwood lumber manufacturing of 
the Fenwood Lumber Company at Hatley, east of Wau- 
sau, on the Northwestern. Mr. Blaisdell usually gets 
into civilization every Sunday, so as to keep in touch 
with the world. 

The familiar face of “Kit” Carson, another one of 
the old timers on the road in the lumber trade, is 
noticed now in Wausau. This is due to the fact that J. 
T. Milroy, manager of the sales department of the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, is taking a vaca- 
tion of two or three weeks at his old home in Missouri, 
and in the meantime “Kit” has quit his life of leisure 
in Milwaukee, has taken off his coat and buckled down 
to hard work at Mr. Milroy’s desk. The writer dis- 
covered him and “Jud” Alexander hard at work mailing 
the new price lists the other day and “Kit” remarked 
that he was glad that he had a chance to work once 
again. ea AS. 





NOTES FROM LUDINGTON. 


Lupineton, Micu., Jan, 22.—Lumbermen in this seec- 
tion are up against a serious proposition, which as the 
days wear by without bringing snow, causes no little 
concern. It may now be put down as a foregone con- 
clusion that next season local mill men will be called 
upon to accept one of two alternatives, neither of 
which forms a pleasing prospect. Either there must 
be a material curtailment of the amount of lumber 
manufactured or logging operations must be continued 
through the summer months, with all the additional 
expense incident thereto, for there is surely going to be 
a heavy shortage in the winter’s output of logs for this 
region. It is now nearly the first of February, and up 
to the present time there has been practically no snow 
at all. As intimated the loss will fall heavily upon 
the mill men, most of whom are now doing their own 
logging. In some few instances jobs were let and the 
contractors will of course be held liable. Should there 
come a run of snow soon there will be a big demand for 
men. As illustrative of the shortage in prospect, the 
case of the Butters & Peters’ Salt & Lumber Company 
may be mentioned as a fair example of other mill 
owners. They had planned on putting in 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 feet of logs before spring, but to date they 
have barely 2,000,000 feet in. 

The only Ludington mill running this winter is the 
J. 8. Stearns plant. The open winter is of course highly 
favorable to operations and so far the mill has run day 
and night tours with no delay or interruption. About 
thirty-five cars of logs are received daily and the 
immediate consumption of these keeps the log dump 
open. The new planing mill is now complete and about 
all the machinery in place. It began running last week. 
About 500 men are employed at the plant. 

Mr. Stearns is in the city but little, being very much 
occupied with his gubernatorial campaign. His candi- 
dacy for the governorship of Michigan is looked upon 
with great favor by a large constituency in the western 
part of the state and abundant assurances have been 
given that he will be second choice for the upper penin- 
sula. Those who know his capacity, his determination, 


his success in all undertakings, declare that he will 
surely win out. 

During the coming season government contracts for 
harbor improvements along the east shore of Lake 
Michigan covering several hundred thousand dollars 
are to be executed. Much of this work is pier work and 
the specifications call for the use of an immense amount 
of hemlock. 

Recently the Cartier Lumber Company purchased 
the entire circular side of the Danaher & Melendy Com- 
pany’s mill, which closed last fall. ‘The equipment pur- 
chased represents a season’s capacity of 15,000,000 feet, 
which will materially increase the Cartier output for the 
coming year. The machinery will be moved as soon as 
quarters are built to accommodate it. The shingle mill 
is also to be enlarged so that a much larger force of men 
will be employed at the Cartier mill than heretofore. 
Nor is the Cartier company neglecting its logging inter- 
ests. It has just purchased from Herman Bruske his 
saw mill, shingle mill, cut logs and entire timber hold- 
ings on Hamlin lake. This gives the Cartiers a monop- 
oly of the Hamlin interests, and they expect to derive 
their chief supply of hemlock and hardwood from this 
source the coming season. 

Louis Vezina, representing the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Company, of Milwaukee, returned this week from 
Menomonie and will put in the winter here looking after 
his concern’s eastern shipments. 

The local custom house records for 1899 show that 
50,000,000 feet of lumber were shipped from this port 
by water alone during the year. The total lumber cut 
of the Ludington mills was in round numbers 70,000,000 
feet, an increase of 10 percent over the previous year’s 
cut. 





LUMBER AND LOGGING IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Bay City AaNnp Saainaw, Mict., Jan. 23.—It is a 
condition and not a theory that confronts logging 
operations in eastern Michigan at the present time. 
‘That condition relates to snow. ‘There was a slight 
fall last week, but it was all gone in forty-eight hours, 
and the weather is mild and the ground bare at present. 
Vailure stares hundreds of small operators in the face. 
In Alpena, Montmorency, Presque Isle, Cheboygan, 
Alcona, Iosco, Oscoda and all other lumbering counties, 
except a belt in the vicinity of Gaylord, there is no 
hauling. ‘The large operators have had difficulty in 
maintaining ice roads. Hundreds of millions of feet of 
logs are cut and skidded and many firms have been 
forced to lay off men, as there can be nothing done until 
hauling begins. Unless the problem is solved in favor 
of the operators it is likely to exert a marked influ- 
ence on the market. With very light stocks of both 
hard and soft woods on the market and the prospects 
slim for getting in a stock, there is reason to expect a 
stiffening of prices. In fact a lot of ash, amounting to 
1,500,000 feet, was sold here the other day at $19, with 
mill culls out, an advance of $1 on last fall’s prices. 
Some concerns which have been advancing money on logs 
cut and skidded have notified contractors they will 
make no more advances until snow comes. It is so late 
in the season that no lengthy run of sleighing is lookcd 
for now, and the situation is anything but encouraging. 
Some concerns can get logs by rail and these are push- 
ing business for all it is worth. Several train loads 
of logs are coming in daily for mills here in opera- 
tion and for others that will be started later on, 

The lumber firm of Switzer & Eastwood has ceased to 
exist. An arrangement has been made whereby the 
firm is changed to that of Eastwood & King. The busi- 
ness will be continued here and at Delray. Mr. King 
has had charge of the yard of the old firm at Delray. 
He was formerly with E. B. Foss & Co., and is an expe- 
rienced man. 

W. b. Mershon and family will leave on Friday for 
California. George A. Beach, who has been abroad 
for the firm the last twenty-seven months, and John 
Jenness will go with the party as far as Williams, 
Ariz., where they will be located in the interest of 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company. 

W. 8. Eddy, Col, Bliss and Selwyn Eddy returned 
from Washington last week. They are not very hopeful 
regarding any relief for eastern Michigan men who 
desire to bring logs from Canada, but one of thein 
stated they had not yet given up all hope. If anything 
is accomplished it will doubtless result from a confer- 
ence with representatives of the two governments, rather 
than through congressional action. ‘The administration 
seems afraid to bring up the matter of retaliation. It 
is unfortunate for the interests involved that the lum- 
ber industry elsewhere is not interested with the east- 
ern Michigan men. This causes some bitterness. If the 
snow does not come and Canadian logs are not to come 
over this season it will affect twenty concerns in the 
eastern section of the state. Some of them have 
been operating in Canada expecting that some arrange- 
ment would be made whereby logs could be brought 
over, and they will now have to get them sawed over 
there or build mills. 

The Thunder Bay Boom Company, at Alpena, expects 
to have some business to do the coming spring and 
summer, as it has been putting in new piers and a 
sluice at Alpena for the better handling of logs. 

Col. H. N. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, 
at Au Sable, has gone to New York and will shortly 
sail for Cuba, Porto Rico and other points in the West 
Indies. 

The Morse-Porter Cedar Company is operating camps 
near Harrison in Clare county. Cedar can be handled 
to some extent without snow and prices of cedar are 
away up. 


L. A. Quinn has started his saw mill at Beaverton 
with a full stock of logs for the winter and spring run. 

Three plants here are running steadily cutting hard- 
wood logs, which are coming in by rail. 

John McEwan, of the Moulthrop Lumber Company, 
has returned from John’s Island, Ont., where repairs 
are being made to the Moiles saw mill recently pur- 
chased by this company. It is the intention of the 
company to run the mill day and night the coming 
season and 30,000,000 feet of lumber is the mark set 
for the season’s work, 

William Schuette & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., have 
closed a contract with Joseph Turner, of Bay City, for 
5,000,000 feet of lumber, which is being put into the 
water in Georgian bay and manufactured at Midland, 
Ont. This will give Schuette & Co. about 30,000,000 feet 
for the present year. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


County auditors in the counties of Cass, Beltrami, 
Crow Wing, Itasca and St. Louis counties, Minnesota, 
are preparing lists of the lands owned by lumber com- 
panies on which taxes have not been paid and an early 
settlement will be pressed. Orders will also be issued 
enjoining the companies from cutting timber on such 
lands, or the logs will be attached after they have been 
cut. 


The Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company is building 
thirty new piers in the river above Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
fifteen of them being of stone. This would seem to indi- 
cate that logging operations on that river will be con- 
tinued for some years to come. 

A building to be known as the Grain & Lumber 
Exchange will shortly be erected at Winona, Minn., by 
the Grain & Lumber Exchange Company, of that city, 
with capital stock of $100,000. The Empire Lumber 
Company, of Winona, is the principal mover in the 
enterprise. The building will be the largest and hand- 
somest in the city and will be occupied by a dozen or 
more companies. 

D. K. Jeffris, of Janesville, Wis., who has lost his 
mill plant at Jeffris through fire several times, has now 
rebuilt the plant with modern machinery, greatly increas- 
ing the capacity. Mr. Jeffris is well supplied with logs, 
having recently built eight miles of logging road through 
his timber. 

At the annual meeting of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, of Dubuque, Ia., held a few days ago, Roscoe 
Hforton was elected president for the current year; 
Frank Horton, vice-president; I. I. Jackson, secretary 
and B. H. Jackson, treasurer. ‘The company decided to 
increase its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The Charles Betcher Lumber Company will rebuild 
its mill at Red Wing, Minn., which was burned last 
November, utilizing part of the material from the old 
mill at Esdaile, Wis., and adding modern machinery. 
The cost is estimated at about $35,000. 

The citizens of Walker, Minn., in their efforts to 
protect the standing pine near that village, recently 
displayed firearms and drove away the contractors to 
whom the timber had been sold. The owner, T. B. 
Walker, of Minneapolis, has offered to sell the forest 
to the state for a park, or to the citizens of Walker, but 
nothing definite having been done he let a contract tc 
have it cut. Mr. Walker’s agents have, however, granted 
more time and it is expected that the town will take 
measures to buy the tract. 

The price of cedar ties in Gladwin county, Michigan, 
has doubled within a few months, ties now being sold 
at 30 cents each, while the inspection has been so modi- 
fied that many formerly classed as culls and seconds 
will pass muster as No. 1. The demand is so urgent that 


some of the farmers are selling the log fences off their | 


farms for ties and the dead and half buried bodies of 
ancient cedars are being resurrected from every swamp. 

Timothy Atkinson, formerly timber inspector of the 
West Superior district, has begun proceedings in the 
circuit court to oust J. P. McDonald, who was recently 
appointed by Governor Schofield, alleging that McDon- 
ald was not a citizen of Wisconsin at the time of appoint: 
ment, 

The Michigan Barrel Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has bought a tract of hemlock, pine and hard- 
woods near the head of Rogue river, where a large lum- 
ber camp has been established. The company will float 
the logs down Grand river and expects to receive 4,000, 
000 feet the coming spring, to be used in its mill at 
Grand Rapids for the manufacture of barrels and 
refrigerators. The tract is believed to contain enough 
timber to keep the force in operation for three years. 

The Fintel-Griswold Company has succeeded to the 
business of Fintel Bros., and C, H. Fintel & Co., at Gen- 
esee and North Prairie, Wis. C. H. Fintel will have 
charge of the Genesee office, while L. H. Griswold will 
manage the business at North Prairie. Besides lumber, 
the company carries stocks of coal, salt, seeds, flour, feed, 
implements, windmills, pumps, ete. 

Shipluilders for some reason refuse to use sawn tim- 
bers in their construction work, otherwise the old hew- 
ers would find their occupation gone. A firm in Green 
Bay, Wis., makes a specialty of furnishing these hewn 
ship timbers. They go into the woods, pick out such 
trees of the rock elm variety as they want, pay about $7 
a thousand for them on the stump and then have the tim- 
ber felled and hewn by their own crew. The product is 
shipped to Green Bay, where it brings something like six 
or eight times the amount paid. One of these firms has 
now a crew at work in Marathon county, Wisconsin. 
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Logging Conditions. 


Getting Railroad Logs Principally. 


30YNE City, Micu., Jan. 22.—It is pretty difficult 
for us to say at this time what the log output this 
season will be. We are planning for putting in 40,000,- 
000 feet, but quite a portion of this depends on the 
weather. We are not getting in any logs at present, 
excepting from our railroad, which is where we get 
our main supply, but we have been figuring on getting 
jn quite a lot by sleigh haul, and if we do not get 
snow very soon they will be hung up. Besides if we 
get much mere soft weather it will affect our railroad 
lumbering, as we have considerable stock that comes 
from low lands which is soft and we cannot get on to 
it with teams unless we have a hard frost. This timber 
is principally hemlock, pine and ash. About March 1 
we can give you a better idea what our cut will be. 

If we do not get sleighing until February it will make 
quite a difference in the amount of logs gotten out in 
this part of the country; in fact there is nobody log- 
ging to speak of in this locality except those who have 
railroads. However, six inches of snow with hard 
weather would make excellent sleighing, but at this 
time it seems uncertain. We have quit making quota- 
tions on our stock until we see what the outcome of 
the winter will be. At present our mill is running 
twelve hours a day. Wm. H. Wuite & Co. 








Look for a Normal Output. 


CabILLAc, Micn., Jan. 22.—Relative to the log situa- 
tion in this district, our judgment is that there will be 
a normal amount of logs put in if the weather is all 
right, although at this time the sleighing is very thin. 
Should it continue so, the amount will be curtailed 
materially. BiopGeTT, CUMMER & Draains. 
PALL 


The Weather is Very Soft. 


EscanaBA, Micu., Jan, 20.—It is really too early to 
make an intelligent estimate on the winter’s log out- 
put. The weather here is very soft and the prospects 
poor for getting out even the regular cut, to say noth- 
ing about any possible increase. It is certainly stating 
the truth to say that up to now every concern that 
we know anything about is behind very much in the 
quantity of logs it had intended to haul to the river. 
We are trying hard to get in our regular stock of logs, 
which is about 30,000,000 feet. How near we will 
come to this cut is entirely a conundrum with us. 
Men are also very scarce in the pine woods. It is 
plain that if we don’t get more snow and more cold 
weather and a long winter, the stock of all kinds of 
logs will be very short. 

METROPOLITAN LUMBER COMPANY. 
—eroreresrrornvmn"" 


A Reduced Log Input is Certain. 


RuINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 20.—As far as our knowl- 
edge extends, there is not to exceed 50 percent of the 
amount of logs that the lumbermen had figured on 
landed up to the present writing. ‘There is practically 
no snow, and unless a good depth of snow falls within the 
next three or four weeks there is no question but that the 
input of logs in this vicinity will be curtailed at least 
one-third. In any event we can hardly expect over 
three-fourths of a crop of logs, taking the entire north- 
western pine district into consideration. 

Brown Bros. LuMBer Company. 
o_—rrrr—rrerverras~“" 


Hope for Good Logging Weather. 


New Lonpon, WIs., Jan. 22.—If the weather continues 
as it is today there will not be many more logs put in 
this winter. We believe, however, that we will have at 
least six weeks more good logging weather, in which 
case we will get in all of our anticipated cut, which will 
be about 15,000,000 feet for this mill. 

MEIKLEJOHN & HATTEN LUMBER CoMPANY. 








Expect a Short Log Crop. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 20.—It is impossible for us 
at this time to make an estimate of the probable log 
input that would be anywhere near right. Up to 
the present time we have had only one or two nights of 
zero weather, and very little snow. As far as the snow 
is concerned, however, we would not be very much 
alarmed if we had plenty of cold weather, but in view 
of the fact that the winter season is so far gone, and 
having had so little, we cannot expect much cold weather 
for the balance of the season. For this reason we are 
looking for a very short crop of logs. About one week 
ago there was a fall of from two to six inches of snow, 
Which was followed immediately by warm weather, and 
the snow has practically disappeared. We understand 
that some of the concerns are breaking camp and bring- 
Ing their men and teams out of the woods. There is a 
large amount of logs on skidways in the woods, and moat 
of the operators will be thankful if they get these on 
the landings before the winter breaks up. 

ScANLON-GIBSON LUMBER COMPANY. 





Ten to Fifteen Percert Less. 


_ Lewiston, Micu., Jan. 22.—There has been no sleigh- 
Ing here yet at all, and the small operators are still 
Waiting. Salling, Hanson & Co., Henry Stephens & Co. 
and ourselves are so fixed that we can get the usual 
amount of timber. We think though that the propor- 
tion of hardwood and hemlock will be considerable more 
than usual and that of pine less. The cut at-our mills 


will be about 15 percent hardwood and hemlock this year 
and the balance pine. 

We suppose it would be safe to say that the total out- 
put in this section will be from 10 to 15 percent less all 
around than last year, that is in logs. 

THE MicnHELSoN & Hanson LuMBER CoMPANY. 





A Shortage of Thirty-Three Percent. 

DruMMonD, WIs., Jan. 22.—So far the weather this 
winter has been very unfavorable for log hauling, and 
for the past thirty days it has been soft and in conse- 
quence little hauling could be done. Judging from past 
seasons up to the present time there will be a shortage 
of at least 33 percent if not more of the log crop, which 
shortage it will be impossible to make up, unless the 
season hangs on very late. Even then this will hardly 
be possible, as no doubt a great many concerns have dis- 
continued skidding on account of the unfavorable 
weather, and it would be impossible to get the logs 
ready, even should the balance of the season be favorable. 
As far as we are individually concerned we will get in 
about our usual amount of logs, doing our hauling by 
rail, but we certainly look for a shortage in the harvest. 

Rust-Owen LuMBER COMPANY. 





About the Same as Last Year. 
LupDINGTON, Micu., Jan, 22.—There are very few Jum- 
ber concerns left in Ludington, and the amount of logs 
put in during the winter will be about the same as last 
year. These logs will be largely hardwood and hem- 
lock, as there is but little pine left. J. S. STEARNS. 





Northern Logging Notes. 

The lack of snow in the northern woods is proving 
a serious drawback for small operators. The big con- 
cerns have resorted to ice roads, but these are expensive 
affairs and as it costs just as much to establish roads 
for the hauling of 50,000 feet as it does to get out 
500,000, this method is beyond the means of the small 
loggers. The estimated fall of snow in the Duluth dis- 
trict for this winter up to January 15 is 9.8 inches, while 
the average total for the same period during the past 
twenty years has been 22.6 inches. 

Langley & Alderson have introduced a new feature 
into the making of ice roads at their camps near Gar- 
land, Wis. A pumping station operated by horse powe1 
is used, with a capacity of twenty gallons a minute 
and the water is sent out on the principle used in irriga- 
tion. This method is said to be less costly than hauling 
the water in wooden tanks. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan railway has taken off its 
logging train, as, owing to the lack of snow, loggers 
cannot get their timber to the railroad tracks. 

Reports from Wexford county, Michigan, are to the 
effect that millions of feet of logs are on skids in that 
county which cannot be moved until the arrival of 
snow. 





The Pacific Coast. 


On Puget Sound. 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Jan. 22.—Some statistics which 
are at hand in regard to the weights of a large number 
of cars of shingles, shipped through the Minnesota 
transfer in 1899, furnish the shippers food for thought 
and show the need of improvement and adjustment 
somewhere on the line. On 3,656 cars, the total number 
tabulated, the weights, as found at the weighing sta- 
tions on the coast, were raised at the Minnesota trans- 
fer on an average of 533 pounds a car. This would make 
a difference of over $10,000 in the expense bills of 
these cars, which are of course merely a fraction of 
the total number shipped from the state. The old ques- 
tion which will not down again arises, “To whom 
belongs this money—to the railroads or to the ship- 
pers?” 

The railroads make a strong effort to base settle- 
ment on the eastern weight, with no allowance prac- 
tically for snow, ice or moisture added in transit. 
There are but two alternatives; either the coast scales 
show a weight below the actual weight of the ship- 
ment or the eastern weighing station records an unduly 
high figure. The former alternative is eliminated by 
the fact that the coast weights tally closely with the 
weights made at the mills by those supplied with scales. 
A large number of the small mills are protecting them- 
selves by the use of scales on which the shingles are 
weighed by truck loads before placing in the cars in 
order to have a sworn statement on which to base a 
claim. This places the mill on more of an even foot- 
ing with a railroad in adjusting a claim. The latter 
have been justified in dismissing a large number of 
claims based on a vague assertion, but have also taken 
advantage of this in returning bone fide. claims. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that of 
the above mentioned cars about two-thirds were North- 
crn Pacific, and on these the excess averaged oniy 
eighteen pounds. To make the average of the whole 
figure out 533 pounds, the Great Northern and Canadian 
Pacific weights were raised at the transfer by amounts 
for which it is difficult to account. 

A geared Climax locomotive is on its way from the 
east to the logging camps of the Mason County Logging 
Company, and another has been ordered by the Brat- 
nober-Waite Lumber Company, of Clear Lake. The 
Simpson Logging Company is now using two of these 
locomotives at its camps. The introduction of the 
geared locomotive is of recent date in the forests of 
Washington, but their use is inevitable and is bound 
to be increased as timber operations are extended. 





The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company 
is increasing its kiln capacity at the Ballard mills by 
the erection of a kiln 39x62 feet. This is one of the 
few saw mills where the whole product of the log is 
dried before shipping. The mill runs on cedar, the 
capacity being 35,000 feet of lumber a day and 300,000 
shingles. The siding strips and lumber are piled in 
the yard and air dried before working. I. F. Swarthout, 
who represents this concern in Minneapolis and adjacent 
territory, and who has been spending a month or two 
en the coast, left this week for the east. 

The sale of the saw and shingle mill belonging to 
Parker Bros., at Big Lake, was completed this week. 
The new proprietors are J. D. Day & Co.; they will 
make some improvements and expect to start the mill 
in about a month. Mr. Day was formerly of Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

Green & Hammer, the manufacturers of shingles at 
Woolley, Wash., have been succeeded by Davidson & 
Caskey. 

The E. E. Overton shingle mill at Ballard lost its 
kiln with about 1,000,000 *A* shingles by fire. The 
loss was covered by insurance and the kiln will be 
rebuilt at once. 

There is talk among local insurance men of a read- 
justment of rates on shingle mills and kilns. At present 
the rate on the former is considerably in excess of that 
on the kiln, while experience shows that the kiln is 
injured much more often by fire. 

The executive committee of the Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association, composed of representatives of the 
various county organizations, held a session at the 
Rainier Grand hotel, Seattle, on January 19. It was 
decided to set the prices for the opening of the year 
at $1.35 for extra *A* and $1.55 for clears. These are 
the mill prices to wholesalers. Quotations to the trade 
to be 10 cents higher, with freight added. 

One of the large barges which was built to carry 
stone for the government jetty under construction at 
Gray’s Harbor, is being used during the temporary 
suspension of work on the jetty, to transport piles from 
the Columbia river to San Francisco. The ocean tug 
Samson does the towing. 

The new proprietors of the Pennoyer mill at Port- 
land, Ore., state they will start up in about two months. 
There is some talk of moving the plant further down 
the river, where the railroad facilities will be better. 
The mill will be under the management of Mr. Ritan, 
formerly of Wisconsin. 

W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Ell, has a new locomotive 
hauling logs to his mill. 

By a recent decision handed down in a South Bend 
court over a case to define the powers of the state 
scaler, it seems that if a contract exists between a logger 
and a mill man, giving the latter authority to do the 
scaling, the state scaler cannot collect a fee unless the 
logs are to be exported from the state. 





Trade of the Past Year 


With the exception of the white pine territory, the 
statistics of the lumber industry in no part of the coun- 
try are as carefully compiled as in the state of Wash- 
ington. The railroads, the customs houses and indi- 
viduals combine to furnish reports complete and clear. 
The Washington papers have recently abounded in 
detailed reports, and from them the totals may be taken 
with the advantage of added clearness to those who are 
not interested in the smaller details. 

It perhaps may surprise lumbermen in other parts 
of the country to know that the mills of Washington 
export over 100,000,000 feet of lumber and timber a 
year and that the water shipments, including those to 
the ports of the United States and its possessions, are 
over 400,000,000 feet annually. A summary of the 
water shipments for 1899 and 1898 is as follows: 








Destination. 1899—Feet. 1898—Feet. 
California ........++.-.-242,011,975 229,429,694 
AIMEE 60 tcvvisndendtes 10,067,276 16,295,510 
ED dc.akniedeaneuews 54,697,013 32,230,732 
PROD cen cccvenuade Sh errr 
WOW Bee Gaaccccecced canndegecs 797,103 

Total American...... 810,899,010 278,753,039 
MUGRPENE cp cccaticccese GEE 37,923,453 
BOGEN. AGI cc ccsccces 23,836,551 27,176,734 
CRiiicdavaawitaceodcens 16,039,611 12,787,867 
Reet AG ie csi cwe eee 9,188,192 7,033,160 
EE deta ndavénedwaast 7,249,849 8,235,740 
pt Pre ery 772,339 
CORMEEE: cccccctccscaces Bpeee | daeeteden 
London ad 1,241,211 
Scotland o> 81,824,195 = ne ce cccces 
Sea ow paw ames eee 429,190 
Pu Ga vecaecaue caves 987,122 
Miscellaneous ........... 3,814,678 

Total foreign........ 109,564,008 100,401,404 

Total by water...... 420,463,018 379,154,533 

NE ba cu tudaeewe 41, 30G,4BB  ccccwwccvc 


The total lumber shipments of the state, both by rail 
and water, amounted in 1898 to 535,662,903 feet, and in 
1899 to 647,336,262 feet, an increase of 112,173,359 feet, 
or about 21 per cent. The rail shipments of lumber for 
1898 were 158,329,000, and for 1899 225,625,000, an 
increase of 67,296 or about 424 percent. The total 
shingle shipments from Washington during 1898 were 
2.918,933,829 and for 1899, 3,506,748,750, an increase 
of 587,814,921, or 20 percent. Cargo shipments were 
comparatively small, amounting to 22,133,829 in 1898 
and 29,848,750 in 1899. Summarizing all these various 
reports we have the following brief table: 


1898. 1899. 
Lumber shipped by water..... 379,154,533 420,463,018 
Lumber shipped by rail..... + 158,329,000 225,625,000 
Shingles shipped by water..... 22,133,829 29,848,750 
Shingles shipped by rail.......2,896,800,000 3,476,900,000 
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Freight Rate Advances the Topic of the Hour—Completion of a Big Louisiana Mill—December 
Exports from New Orleans—Active Export and Domestic Trade at Mobile—The 
Birmingham Market Fails to Respond to Advanced Prices. 


oo 


THE MIDDLE [USSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—The situation for the past 
week at this market has shown some improvement, both 
as to inquiries and demand, although trade is still quiet. 
Reports from yellow pine wholesalers and sales agents 
are to the effect that trade is improving, and that every 
indication points to a satisfactory volume of business 
in the near future. In hardwood circles trade continues 
to be rather quiet, as stock-taking and inventories have 
not yet been completed in all cases and there is a pre- 
vailing sentiment here also that the present quietude of 
trade is perhaps due to a reaction from the heavy busi- 
ness of 1899. 

The country yards show a disposition to place some 
orders and most of the sales agents here report that 
trade from this direction is encouraging. The traveling 
men are out after business and are much in evidence at 
the retail association meetings which are being held at 
various points. 

At the Indiana meeting, which your correspondent 
attended, the talk among the retailers there was that 
yellow pine would be used more largely in that state 
during 1900 than ever before, and the retailers are tak- 
ing a lively interest in present values of yellow pine and 
are speculating somewhat as to what will be done in 
the future. As an instance of how the retailers in that 
state feel regarding the lumber, one of the dealers at 
the convention remarked during a speech that while 
he congratulated the yellow pine manufacturers upon 
their prosperity, he hoped, in common with many others 
of the retailers, that the yellow pine men would let 
values alone until the yard dealers could get a breathing 
spell between advances and find out “where they were 
at” 

The demand for car material of all kinds, both yellow 
pine and hardwood, continues in strong volume, particu- 
larly the former. Orders are being placed by the vari- 
ous car works and any lumberman who has any car 
material for sale has little trouble in disposing of it. 

Mill conditions in the south and southwest are re- 
ported to be in excellent shape, with exception that 
Wolf River at Memphis, Tenn., has fallen so low that 
the fear is expressed that the saw mills there will have 
to close down indefinitely. Up the Tennessee river, 
however, St. Louis buyers are actively engaged in get- 
ting all the stock they can purchase, and the same condi- 
tions prevail on the Mississippi and western tributaries. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at this market for the 
past week were 1,670 cars, receipts by river, nothing. 
Shipments of lumber for the same period were 1,240 
cars. Reduced to feet, according to the estimates of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, receipts by rail were 20,000,000 
feet; shipments, 140,000 feet. 

Traffic managers of western roads have contended 
that the advance in price of railroad materials has 
necessitated the advance in freight rates made in recent 
classifications. To substantiate their claims, they have 
prepared a list to be submitted to shippers at the meet- 
ing in New York on January 22. Below will be found 
the list of materials that are staple and purchased and 
used by railroads. These articles are indispensable to 
the maintenance and operation of a railroad, and prices 
opposite the various items are said to be the market 
prices for the month of September, 1898, and the cor- 
responding month in 1899. Following are the figures 
on lumber: 





Increased 
1898. 1899. Expenditures. 
RAO OR 65> sie sie e's brats $ .4¢ .55 $206,250 
TAGE: COURT. 6 vccescavce 35 -50 180,000 
Bridge timber......... 16.00 20.50 40,500 
Norway car lumber.... 14.75 21.00 34,300 
eee 19.00 21.00 28,000 
Car: GGINg...icccvsacs Bee 28.00 15,000 
MEE SosKeeesses -AeoSe- AGeees $504,050 


The Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Company, of this city, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 
all paid. The stockholders are John A. Reheis, Henry 
A. Rolfes, and Joseph R. Cooper. 

The annual election of officers and directors of the 
Builders’ Exchange for the year 1900 was held last 
week. The following were elected: Henry Fairbank, 
president; William L. Johnson, first vice-president; 
Henry Schmitt, second vice-president; directors, John 
M. Sellers, George W. Simpkins, James Green, Ph. 
Dournhelm, J. B. Kelley, W. A. Ruther and F. P. Hun- 
kins. 

J. M. Bernardin, western manager for William 
Buchanan, yellow pine manufacturer at Stamps, Ark., 
came to St. Louis from Kansas City last week and 
spent a few days here. Mr. Bernardin reports trade 
reasonably fair at this season of the year, with excellent 
prospects for the year. 

Major J. T. Watson, for a long time chief inspector of 
the hardwood exchange here, and during the past year 
connected with the Bonsack Lumber Company, will 
leave for the east in a few days to remain there seven 
or cight months. As was stated in these columns some 
weeks ago, Major Watson was stricken with paralysis 





while traveling through Arkansas and he goes east for 
the benefit of his health. 

Sam E. Barr, junior member of the firm of Becker & 
Co., wholesale lumber dealers at Marietta, Ohio, was a 
visitor at the Lumberman office last week. 


St. Louis Hardwood and Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Exchange. 


A caucus for the nomination of officers of the ex- 
change for the current year was held last week and the 
following were nominated: President, W. A. Bonsack ; 
vice-president, A, H. Hill; directors, F. H. Smith, A. J. 
Lang, J. H. Trump, C. E. Strifler, John M. Verdin; 
board of arbitration, L. G. Harris, Aleee Stewart, Phin. 
Kimball, Jack P, Richardson, W. W. Milne. The elec- 
tion was held on Monday, January 22, with the above 
result. The polls were open from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 4 in the afternoon. In the evening a 
banquet for the exchange was held at the Mercantile 
Club at 7 o’clock, with about thirty-five or forty guests. 


Yellow Pine Operations of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company. 

Now that the big mill at Lufkin, Tex., known un- 
der the name of the Lufkir Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, is running in good order, the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company, of this city, adds 40,000,000 feet annually to 
its output, with three other mills sawing altogether 
55,000,000 feet a year, making a total of 95,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine controlled by this large sales agency. 
The three latter mills are at Allentown, La., Frostville, 
Ark., and Zwollie, La. The mills at Frostville and at 
Lufkin are band mills, while those at Allentown and 
Zwollie are circular. 

As descriptions of the Allentown, Frostville and 
Zwollie mills have already been made in these columns, 
a brief sketch of the Lufkin plant is given herewith: 

The officers are E. W. Frost, president; G. A. Kelley, 
vice-president, and EK. A. Frost, secretary and treasurer. 
KE. A. Frost has charge of the office and is the son of 
KE. W. Frost, who has long been known in yellow pine 
circles. 

The new plant is equipped with an Allis double band, 
with a sawing capacity of 100,000 feet daily. One side 
of the plant can handle long logs up to 46 feet, and this 
will be reserved for long timbers and other stock of 
this character. The other side takes logs up to 24 feet 
in length, where general yard stock will be cut. Two 
Hill steam niggers are in use, both of them of large 
power. The carriages are operated by direct action 
steam feed, unusually speedy. A new feature is a small 
steam engine for raising and lowering the upper wheels 
of the band saws and changing saws. The usual sys- 
tem of live rolls and transfer chains is seen throughout 
the mill. The mill is equipped with four dry kilns 
built by the Standard Dry Kiln Company, of Indian- 
apolis. A 350-horse power engine, of the McDonough 
Manufacturing Company make, supplies the power. 
Water from the boilers comes from two artesian wells, 
each of them 340 feet deep. 

The saw mill is one of the most complete ever built. 
It has a high deck and all portions of the lower floor of 
the mill are readily accessible. A heavy floor has 
been built on the deck of the mill, it having been found 
that the advantages of such a flooring are greater than 
the cost of it. The frame of the mill is painted on all 
sides with fire-proof paint, and the roof is of heavy 
galvanized iron. The planing mill is also carefully con- 
structed with a corrugated iron roof. 

This mill is located at a point about two miles south 
of Lufkin, but the mill road extends into the town, 
where a connection is made with a Houston East & 
West Texas, and the Lufkin branch of the Cotton Belt. 
The mill was started up on November 13 and has been 
working splendidly since then. 

The production of this plant is directly under the 
sales control of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of 
this city, and it is a magnificent addition to the group 
of mills controlled by Mr. C. D. Johnson’s sales agency. 





THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—About the first of 
November the attention of the Southern Cypress Com- 
pany was called.to the fact that the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers proposed to hold a con- 
vention the latter part of this month and that the mem- 
bers of the association were very anxious to make a 
trip south. They wanted to see how the lumber business 
was run in this neck of the woods and they were par- 
ticularly anxious to learn something first hand about 
cypress. - 

Even at that early date the Southern Cypress Com- 
pany was actively interested in the matter, and prom- 
ised to serve as host. Since that time arrangements 
have been worked out, correspondence has been carried 
on until a definite program has been evolved, the time 
has been fixed for the arrival of the westerners and their 
visit promises to be one of the events of the year. 

Monday’s mail brought to the lumbermen of this city 


new tariffs advising them of further advances. The rates 
on lumber went up, and also the rates on shingles. 

This question of freight rates is now assuming a very 
important place in the lumber world. Manufacturers 
claim that they are getting all the worst of it and say 
that unless the railroads show some discretion that they 
will find themselves up against an organized movement, 
Both the yellow pine and cypress men have suffered 
and the two branches of the industry propose to make 
common cause in a movement which is meant to protect 
them against the corporations which do the hauling. 
Considerable correspondence has been going on recently 
and the chances are that a meeting will be held within 
the next month or so, at which some definite action will 
be taken. 

The Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
roads announce an advance on lumber to take effect on 
February 1, in addition to the advance which went into 
effect on January 10. By the terms of the new tariff the 
rates for points in Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan will 
be hoisted 2 cents on pine and 1 cent on cypress. Other 
advances are as follows: 

..- Points in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 2 cents on pine and 1 
cent on cypress 

Points in Illinois, except on the Illinois Central railroad, 
2 cents on pine and 1 cent on cypress. 

Points in Illinois, on the Illinois Central railroad, 1 cent 
on pine. 

Points in Missouri and Iowa, east of points on the east 
bank of the Missouri river, 1 cent on pine. 

To sum up the situation it may be said that since 
December 15 rates have been advancea on lumber from 
1 to 4 cents to points west of the Mississippi, and 2 
cents east of the river. These figures apply to cypress 
and the advance on pine has been twice as great. This 
means an advance on cypress lumber of $1 to $1.25 to 
points west of the river and 50 to 75 cents east of the 
river. 

On shingles an advance is announced to take effect on 
February 1, which means 15 to 20 cents a thousand. 

Manufacturers state that they are very anxious to 
fix a selling price for their product and stick to it, but 
the railroads are precluding any such possibility. They 
would be willing to stand for advances of a less radical 
nature than seem to be favored by the railroads, but 
when freight rates are lifted to the tune of $1 a thou- 
sand and up they have to protect themselves. 

Said a manufacturer today: 

Advances on our 
the dealer has to suffer. Of course the _ dealer 
makes the consumer foot the bill finally, so after 
all the railroads take their money from the pocket of the 
dear public. For myself I am unable to see why freight rates 
should have advanced as they have and I am told that the 
railroads are comtemplating even further advances. Things 
will get so, after a while, that no manufacturer will know 
when he goes to bed what he will have to ask for his product 
in the morning. ‘The problem to my mind is a very com- 
plex one. It is conceded that it is easier and more profit- 
able for a railroad to handle a large amount of any given 
product for a certain figure, than to handle a smaller lot of 
the same product at the same figure. If the railroads could 
afford to haul lumber at the figures of 1898 when the volume 
of business was not nearly so large, why are they putting 
advance after advance into effect now? 

The action of the cypress men last week is directly 
corroborative of the facts as set forth above. At their 
meeting prices were advanced on an average of $1.75 a 
thousand, these figures to absorb the advance in freight 
rates which went into effect on the first of the year. 
Now that further advances are announced by the rail- 
roads there will be new figures, in all probability, on the 
cypress price lists. 

“We are satisfied with the price list just adopted,” 
said a cypress man after last week’s meeting, “but we 
don’t know what the railroads intend to do. If we were 
left to ourselves the chances are that the present price 
list would not be changed for several months, but we 
cannot tell when we will have to announce other 
increases to protect ourselves.” 

C. A. Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Company, 


selling price must ensue and 


with Hon. J. R. Whiting, Hon. H. T. Thurber, J. W.” 


Porter and J. J. Russell, directors of the corporation, 
reached New Orleans yesterday from Chicago. They 
came on the special car Viceroy, and on their way to this 
city stopped over at Rosedale, where the company has a 
fine plant. The big plant is, however, at Whiting, Mo. 
The party was accompanied by Colonel Edwards, the 
lumber agent of the Illinois Central railroad. In addi- 
tion to the commercial prominence of the gentlemen 
comprising the party they are of no little weight politi- 
cally and socially. Mr. Thurber was President Cleve- 
land’s private secretary. Mr. Porter is the president of 
the Michigan Bankers’ Association, and Hon. J. R. Whit- 
ing was the candidate for governor on the democratic 
ticket in the late gubernatorial contest in Michigan. 
Since the arrival of the party in New Orleans its mem- 
bers have been very busy sightseeing, and they express 
themselves as highly pleased with what they have had 
presented to them. Especially are they impressed with 
the genial manners and the hospitality of the people 
here. The visitors only remained in this city for two 
days and two nights, leaving for Chicago this morning, 
where they will separate. Mr, Ward was numerously 
interviewed by the representatives of the local press yes 
terday. Today he said that everything at the Rosedale 
plant of the company was going along in splendid shape 
and that the outlook for business had never been better 
nor brighter. 

C. M. Wilson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., passed through 
New Orleans Saturday on his way home from Lake 
Charles, where he closed a deal with the Bradley: 
Ramsay Lumber Company by which the latter acquired 
2,000 acres of Caleasieu pine. The price paid was $9 an 
acre cash. 

James Reilly, a retired lumberman of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is in New Orleans with his son. They are 
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quest of a block of pine timber, and when they find what 
they want they propose to erect a modern saw mill at 
once. 

There was some trouble at the Sutherland-Innes mill 
at Kenner, La., last weck. It was started among the 
unruly class of laborers employed, and resulted in the 
arrest of three Italians, who were accused of arming 
themselves for the purpose of intimidating the operatives 
who kept at work. With the arrest of these men, who 
seem to have been the ringleaders, everything quieted 
down. 

The MeNeill Turpentine Company has bought out the 
interests of W. D. Graham and W. D. Business at 
Lacey, Miss. 

The Moss Point Lumber Company last week increased 
its capital stock to $100,000, this step having been in 
contemplation for some time. Now that it has been 
carried out, extensive improvements will be made in 
the plant of the company. 

J. A. Bel, of the J. A. Bel Lumber Company, Lake 
Charles, was a visitor to this city last week, remaining 
for several days and combining business with pleasure. 

J. H. Hinton, the lumber magnate of Lumberton, was 
in New Orleans last week and during his stay he con- 
versed pleasantly with the hotel reporter of one of the 
morning papers. He arrived on the day that it was 
reported the British had been driven out of the Robin- 
son Mining Company’s property in the Transvaal, which 
had been occupied by the Boers. Mr. Hinton said that 
all the woodwork of the mining plant in question was 
of Louisiana pine. His mill had furnished something 
like 3,000,000 feet of the lumber ten years ago. Mr. 
Hinton also told the newspaper -men that he had just 
arranged to ship 1,000,000 feet of pine which would 
ultimately find its way to South Africa. This lumber 
will go to Liverpoo] and be held there until the war is 
ended. 

The Jumber exports from the port of New Orleans 
during the month of December, 1899, were as follows: 


Countries to Timber, Boards, Manufactures 
which Logs, Deals, of 
exported. ete. Planks. Staves. Lumber. 

M. ft | ae 2 No. Value. 
Belgium ..... 700 423 ROP sdeeeks 
Denmark ..... 1,780 On oetcewe, . sedeus 
PPANGD «6.660% 12,695 108 364,186 400 
Germany ..... 7,950 625 500,720 1,700 
| eee pileas 13 89,831 520 
Netherlands... 5,040 1,404 94,012 1,540 
Portugal ..... 2,849 14 | eer 
aa tia: iain Tr ,: % rere 
Iengland ..... 8,070 1,534 147,858 2,003 
Ireland ...... 1,207 442 106,704 ...... 
Bt. Honduras, 1838 ceaee acme eles 1,043 
Costa Rica.... 167 ae  “wreuhow 555 
GUAtemMala 2... wees , eer 181 
eee Chee dteeiwes 1,059 
Pi are Tere eee 1,921 
(eee Pree aun amen ay 2,555 
CL Sarde nkie! tales cecee “dat atea ots 404 
TE nts hewn. Seve  adceddcn 3,039 
Totala,..... 40,641 4,770 2,239,458 16,920 





IN THE SABINE DISTRICT. 


ORANGE, TeEX., Jan. 21.—The second half of the first 
month in the new year shows a decided increase in the 
demand for lumber from the interior, and, though it is 
still rather early in the season to look for any great 
things in that line, the number of orders already coming 
to hand demonstrate that the spring trade is going to be 
exceptionally heavy. A majority of the yards went into 
the new year with very small stocks on hand and, in view 
of the big spring trade exepected, they are hustling to 
get ready for it by placing their orders early. 

The Texas trade has called for more material than has 
that of any other section. Mexico has been a close sec- 
ond, followed by Oklahoma. Kansas and Nebraska are 
taking very little material from this section just now. 
The mills at Orange shipped a great deal of lumber 
into the northwest last year, finding trade with that 
territory even more profitable than the Texas trade. 

The mills at Orange made large shipments to Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and New York last season and are 
now being given an opportunity to book a great deal 
more for the current year. Mills that engaged in this 
trade have found it very satisfactory and, if shipping 
facilities are improved by the government digging the 
proposed channel through Sabine lake, will go into 
it more extensively. 

Lumber manufacturers of this section, and more 
especially at Orange, are very deeply interested in the 
project of digging a channel through the Sabine lake and 
are much elated over the report of the government engin- 
eers, recommending the proposed channel at a cost of 
$300,000. While the engineers have recommended only 
4 nine or twelve-foot channel for the present, this will 
Increase the business done to such an extent that it is 
thought the government may be induced to complete 
the channel to a depth of twenty-five feet or more. 

The mills at Orange shipped more than 35,000,000 
feet of lumber through Sabine Pass last year, but this 
amount would be almost doubled this year, could they 
have the benefit of even a 9-foot channel across the’ lake. 
_ The past two weeks have shown a decided improvement 
i the outlook for the mills:at Orange. Heavy rains have 
fallen, raising the river sufficiently to allow timbermen 
4 opportunity to get a large number of logs to the 
mills here. The mill booms are now well filled and 
Mmense quantities of timber are in the river that will 
_ only a small swell to put into the storage booms 

ere, 

The Bancroft Lumber Company’s saw mill, which has 
lain idle for several months for lack of timber, started 
" in full blast again this week. 

The terrible accident at the D. R. Wingate Lumber 

mpany’s mill nearly two weeks ago, which resulted 


in the death of the sawyer and the serious injury of 
two other employees, caused a cessation of operations at 
that plant for the time being. So crowded are the 
machinery houses that it was a difficult matter to place 
the order for new machinery for immediate delivery, 
but General Manager C. F. Pannewitz, by a liberal use 
of the telegraph wires, succeeded in placing the order in 
Eau Claire, Wis., to be delivered in two weeks. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company confirmed the 
charter this week of the schooner Harry A. Berwind, 
911 tons, for a cargo of lumber from Sabine Pass to 
Philadelphia. It has just completed the cargoes 
of the schooners D. H. Rivers and Benjamin C. Firth, 
both of which vessels loaded for Philadelphia. 

The Orange and Wingate lumber companies cleared the 
bark Ceres from Sabine Pass this week with a cargo of 
railroad material for Tampico, Mexico. They have her 
chartered for two more trips to same place. 

Alexander Gilmer has been making a shipment of lum- 
ber this week by rail to Sabine Pass to go into the 
cargo of the schooner John F. Kranz, loading there for 
Philadelphia. 

L. Miller, president of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle 
Company, made a trip to New Orleans this week for the 
purpose of purchasing a 200-light dynamo to be added 
to its electric light plant. This mill is now running day 
and night. 

J. H. Jones, president of the M. T. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Houston, and the Orange and Wingate 
lumber companies, of Orange, was here for a day this 
week consulting with Manager C. F. Pannewitz. 

R. A. Williams, a lumber buyer from Philadelphia, 
was here for a day submitting some schedules to the mills 
at this place. 

George H. Ruffin, a well-known gentleman in lumber 
circles, is to win distinction in Orange during the com- 
ing week by delivering a lecture for the benefit of a local 
church. 





TRADE AT SI0BILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Jan. 23.—The river front presents a 
busy scene at Mobile just now with ten steamships, four 
ships, twenty-four barques and seven schooners in port 
taking on cargoes of lumber and timber. There is also a 
large fleet at Pensacola and at Ship Island, and the out- 
look now is that the exports for the year will far exceed 
those of last year. 

I am told that the outlook shows that a great deal 
of annoyance and possibly much expense will accrue to 
Mobile shippers, owing to the fact that the Mobile 
Steam Ship Company has gone out of business, for a time 
at least, and several shippers who had engaged space 
with this company are now unable to get it for the 
several million feet of lumber already sold. 

Mobile has made a record so far this year on exports 
of lumber. Last week the exports amounted to 2,652,758 
superficial feet, making 54,989,569 superficial feet since 
September 1, against 21,751,611 feet for the same time 
last year. 

In sawn timber the exports since September 1 have 
been 2,608,775, against 1,594,452 feet for the same length 
of time last year, thus almost doubling the figures: 

The exports of hewn timber have fallen off decidedly, 
not from any lack of demand, but from the fact that 
very little was gotten out. The comparative figures 
since September 1 are 85,898 cubic feet, against 164,428 
cubic feet for the same time last year. To explain this 
falling off would call for a long story, but one explana- 
tion is that at the time of the Spanish war the govern- 
ment agents bought up the cattle in this section so close- 
ly that a scarcity of oxen for hauling purposes ensued ; 
and the abnormal demand for pine logs and the low 
stage of the rivers made floating the timber to market 
impossible. But this is only one of the several reasons 
why the exports of hewn timber have fallen off so 
decidedly during the past year. 

The situation at Moss Point has been brightened by 
the arrival of 30,000 logs, and business has taken on 
its usual aspect. The mills are all running and will 
probably continue to do so regularly during the year. 

The South American business shows little sign of 
revival. Ever since the date of the failure of Baring 
Bros. this trade has seemed virtually paralyzed and 
few shippers of the gulf coast care to take the chances 
necessary in doing business down there. Referring to 
this trade, W. B. Wright, of the W. B. Wright 
Company, Pensacola, Fla., said recently: “ tio deals 
are not in demand at all, with no sign of any improve- 
ment, and my company, at least, does not consider the 
situation down there as reassuring. We prefer to wait 
for a better condition of affairs down there.” Mr. 
Wright reports the log market at Pensacola in fine condi- 
tion, his concern alone having now 40,000 in the rivers 
within easy reach of a tow line. 

The mill men of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad held 
a meeting at the office of the J. E. North Lumber Com- 
pany, Bond, Miss., on January 18. This was the most 
important meeting yet held. After discussion of the vari- 
ous phases of the lumber trade, a company was organized 
to be known as the Gulf & Ship Island Telephone Com- 
pany, capital stock $25,000. The stock will all be taken 
by the mill men and the line will extend along the Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad from Gulfport to Jackson, Miss. 

The mill men of this road have cause to welcome J. E. 
North among them. The first day of his arrival in the 
south was marked by his attendance upon the meeting of 
the Exporters’ Bureauof Information at Mobile, and ever 
since that day he has been at work “for the good of the 
cause,” and the formation of this company is only one of 
many steps in this direction. Mr. North has taken the 
yellow pine mill men of this section by storm, and few 


indeed are the men who have, in so short a time, won the 
personal popularity that is his. He has been elected 
president of the Gulf & Ship Island Millmen’s Associa- 
tion, and in the meetings of the Bureau of Information at 
Mobile he has the good will of every member, and his 
remarks are events of each meeting. 

The hands at the mills of the Sutherland-Innes Com- 
pany, Kenner, La., struck last week and the leaders are 
now in jail for alleged unlawful acts. 

The Moss Point Lumber Company, Moss Point, Miss., 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

C. W. Zimmerman & Co., Jackson, Ala., are building a 
new mill on the Southern railway, about forty-five miles 
north of Mobile. 

The labor troubles are still on at Milton and at Bag- 
dad. A bunch of nineteen men arrived at Milton via 
Pensacola last week, but they fell into the hands of the 
Philistines. They were feted by the Knights of Labor 
until ten of them decided to return from whence they 
came, the Knights of Labor paying their railroad fare, so 
it is said. The others were at work at the mills at last 
accounts. : 

The W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla., advanced 
wages 10 percent on January 1. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., is building a new dry kiln. 

E. L. Cole, formerly with the Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Company, has opened a mill supply house at No. 25 
South Water street, this city. Among Mr. Cole’s recent 
sales are: A complete saw mill of 25,000 feet capacity to 
D. N. McLean, Beaver Meadow, Ala.; gang edger to Bran- 
non & Cassibry, Wilmer, Ala., and a saw mill outfit to E. 
M. Wheeler, Mobile, Ala. 





IN THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 22.—The advance of 50 cents, 
which was inaugurated at southern mills on January 
15 has not raised the local prices. M. C. Reynolds, of the 
Reynolds Lumber Company, says prices are lower right 
now than at any time in sixty days and that he can 
sell for less money and make a better profit than before 
the advance was announced. He does not believe, how- 
ever, that these conditions will prevail for any great 
length of time, but expects a boost before very long. Your 
correspondent is told that failure of the local dealers 
to follow the mills in the Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in this rise is due to the fact that they 
are not buying a great deal of material from these mills, 
their stock being drawn largely from plants that do not 
belong in the association. Another thing is the market 
is overstocked with certain classes of material. One of 
these is flooring. The supply is better than demand just 
now. Just so is this the case with shingles. But this 
cannot last long, for as has before been indicated in these 
letters, there will be in the Birmingham district in the 
next ten months 75,000 people to be housed that there 
is now no sign of roof for. 

John Baker, Thomas Umpstead and J. N. Rosenberg, 
of Ohio, will develop large tracts of timber owned by 
them near Jasper, in Walker county. They will put in 
half a dozen mills and will load at Jasper on the Kansas 
City, Memphis & Birmingham and the Southern Rail- 
way. 

The Hand Lumber Company has been organized at 
Hurricane, in Baldwin county. Incorporation papers 
were filed at Daphne this week by J. D., W. T. 
and J. M. Hand, of Baldwin county, and D. M. Hand, 
of Birmingham. The capital stock is $20,000. The 
company will do a general business in the manufacture 
of all kinds of lumber, staves, shingles and naval stores, 
with offices at Hurricane. 

At Huntsville the Hempstead-Hamilton saw mill is 
being prepared for business. A site has been selected and 
material is being hauled to the place to begin working 
on the construction at once. 

W. B. Howard has sold his planing mill at Elba to 
W. B. Perdue. 

FE. W. Miller and J. H. Elliott will erect a big saw mill 
in the pine woods near Jasper. They will cut long leaf 
yellow pine for an Ohio syndicate. 

The capacity of the saw mill of Wileoxson & Watkins, 
at Iron City, will be increased to 15,000 feet a day. 

At Huntsville work will begin this week on the band 
saw mill which Mr. Stegall will erect to cut 25,000 feet 
a day. 


WEST VIRGINIA TIFIBER OPERATIONS. 


GRaAFTon, W. VA., Jan. 19.—The large tract of tim- 
ber located in Randolph and Pocohontas counties, of 
21,000 acres, formerly known as the Dolph and Winton 
tracts, has been sold to the Jennings Bros., of Lopez, 
Sullivan county, Pa. The same parties have purchased 
the Solomon Cunningham lands, about 2,000 acres, near 
the mouth of Laurel fork of Cheat river, and are figur- 
ing on connecting the two purchases by others, after 
which they will have ample field for about thirty miles 
of railroad wholly on their own property to supply a 
mill located at the lower end of the purchase. This 
railroad will be a very important factor in making up 
a line from Hendricks on the West Virginia Central & 
Pittsburg railway to some point on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The grade from Hendricks to the watershed will 
be only about twenty-five feet to the mile, and then 
all down grade along the Greenbrier river to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

The importance of such connection is apparent, with 
the Batimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads on the 
north at Cumberland, Md., connecting with the West 
Virginia Central, thence over the Greenbrier to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which, with the existing line from 
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Grafton, forms a direct route to Pittsburg and other 
northern cities, besides giving a seaboard outlet to the 
vast soft coal regions of West Virginia. 

Hench, Drumgold & Shull have built a new mill near 
Huttonsville and are cutting white oak. They have 
secured a large order for plow beams for the Cuban 
trade through their New York, Pa., factory, which will 
ship if possible 5,000 plows to Cuba this spring. 

A. G. Giffin, of Buckhannon, has purchased a large 
tract and will extend his saw milling into Randolph 
county. 

W. C. Russell has converted his planing mill at Elkins 
into a dimension mill for making quarter-sawed oak 
stock for furniture manufacturers. 

J. H. Rinard has located a saw mill at the Haddix 
summit to cut hemlock and oak car bills. 





NEWS FROM NORFOLK. 


NorFeuk, VA., Jan. 22.—The Goldsboro Lumber Com- 
pany, which is erecting a mill near Goldsboro, N. C., 
has acquired a fine frontage on the harbor near Pinner’s 
Point, where it will install at an early day ample 
wharf and shed facilities for taking care of its product 
destined for cargo shipment. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Tunis 
Lumber Company was held on Tuesday last, upon which 
oceasion the election of officers resulted as follows: 
Theophilus Tunis, president; W. W. Tunis, first vice- 
president and general manager; F. C. Kingham, treas- 
urer; W. D. Hardy, secretary, and Samuel Eccles, jr., 
assistant secretary. The stockholders represented were 
W. W. Tunis, E. L. Tunis, Theophilus Tunis, A. B. 
Dixon, G. C. Sims,.W. M. Reed, A. R. Cathcart, S. 
Eccles, jr., and H. Clay Tunis. 

The Cummer Company will soon break ground for a 
much needed office building, details of which are com- 
pleted, showing a decidedly handsome, convenient and 
comfortable set of business quarters. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Industrial Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., 
is making some very decided improvements at the J. H. 
Cooley saw mill, at Vinton, La., which was recently 
purchased by the company. A large dry kiln and store- 
house for dressed Jumber have been erected and im- 
proved machinery is being added to the mill. 

The Camp & Hinton Company, of Lumberton, Miss., 
has sold the turpentine rights on a large portion of its 
pine lands to a Savannah firm for $30,000 and one- 
fourth of the profits. 

The Cummer Company, of Norfolk, Va., is overhaul- 
ing and repairing its planing mill. The company will 
add one or two machines when it begins making day 
and night runs, which will be in about three weeks. 
The company has taken on several new cuts for this 
year, that of the Hampton Lumber Company of Norfolk; 
that of Frank Hitch, at Portsmouth, and of the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company, of Elizabeth, N. ©., and 
will cut about 75,000,000 feet of lumber this year, 
against 46,000,000 feet last year. 

Receipts of lumber at New Orleans, La., during last 
week aggregated 2,448,000 feet, and for the season 
45,231,192 feet, against 40,210,700 feet last season. 

The Tallahila Lumber Company, of Ellisville, Miss., 
has been incorporated by B. F. Fridge, O. R. Jordan, 
C. G. Steadman and Wyatt Collins, with capital stock 
of $20,000. The mill will be ready for operation at 
an early date. 

A splendid logging tide prevailed in the Tennessee 
river last week between Chattanooga and Clinton, Tenn., 
and receipts of logs at Chattanooga were unusually 
large. It is estimated that over 5,000,000 feet of logs 
were received by the several mills in that city. About 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 feet are tied up along the upper 
rivers until the next logging tide shall arrive. 

The market at Mobile last week was active, with 
values for timber and lumber firm and hardening. The 
demand for sawn timber is better, with receipts more 
liberal. Quotations at the close on Saturday were at 
15 cents and 154 cents a cubic foot, 40-foot basis, and 
contracts at 15 cents. Hewn timber was steady at 14 
and 15 cents, with light stocks; hewn oak, 15 to 18 
cents a cubie foot, and hewn poplar 12 cents a cubic 
foot. Cypress logs were quoted 8 to 12 cents a cubic 
foot, and pine logs at $7 and $9 a thousand superficial 
feet. Lumber is firm, with a good demand; rough heart, 
$18 to $20; merchantable, $16 to $18, and flooring, $12 
to $20. Shipments of lumber for the week aggregated 
2,652,758 feet, 2,200,000 feet of which went to Cuba. 
The total shipments of lumber for the season aggre- 
gated 54,989,560 feet, against 21,751,611 feet last sea- 
son. The shipments of sawn timber for the week 
amounted to 395,962 cubic feet for Great Britain and 
the continent. 

i 


The Lumberman is indebted to S. F. B. Morse, assist- 
ant passenger traffic manager of the Southern Pacific 
Company, for a copy of one of the first newspapers pub- 
lished in the Philippine islands after the successful 
occupation of that country by United States troops. The 
Southern Pacific Company has recently secured a num- 
ber of copies of this publication for distribution, and 
although the date shows the paper to be somewhat 
ancient, it makes a very interesting souvenir. The paper 
is a five-column quarto, well filled with advertising 
matter, indicating that American enterprise was prompt 


in taking hold of commercial interests in our new pos- 
sessions. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOOD PRICES ADVANCED. 





Meeting of Manufacturers and Wholesalers Held at Wausau——Reports on Stocks and Log- 
ging Conditions—Indications Point to a Strong Market—An Official Price 
List Adopted as Representing Market Values. 





Wausau, Wis., Jan. 19.—Conditions prevailing in the 
hardwood lumber trade in Wisconsin have been such 
that it was deemed best that a meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association be held, and 
upon instructions from President C. P. Crosby a special 
meeting was called here for today by Secretary M. J. 
Colby. 

The meeting, which was held in the parlors of the 
Bellis house, was well attended. The hardwood lumber 
industry of the state was well represented. The prin- 
cipal object of the meeting was to consider the ques- 
tion of issuing a price list for hardwood lumber sales 
in car lots that would be official and would clearly 
represent the value of hardwood lumber as do the prices 
issued by the white pine and hemlock associations. It 
has been a strange and almost unaccountable fact that 
hardwood lumbermen have had no basic price on which 
to make sales and that prices are made on the same 
quality and grade of stock that greatly vary. Uniform 
official lists have enabled pine and hemlock manufac- 
turers of the north to obtain better prices for the prod- 
uct of their mills, while the hardwood men have made 
any and all kinds of prices, according to the ideas of 
the owners of lumber as to its value, and these ideas 
have greatly diverged. 

The Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association is 
made up of both manufacturers and wholesalers of 
hardwood lumber, and of many who both manufacture 
and buy stocks of small mills. In buying they would 
want to buy at low prices, yet it should be said to their 
credit that at today’s meeting they took a fair and 
impartial view of the situation, believing that a firm 
selling price, representing as nearly as possible the 
actual market price, would be better for them than an 
unsettled market; for, while they might have to pay 
more for stocks, the smaller operators would be guided 
in their sales by the official price and would not be 
demoralizing the market by low prices. 

The main result of the meeting was the adoption of 
an official price list; and in this, it is believed, a step in 
advance has been taken that cannot but redound to the 
benefit, of the hardwood lumber industry of the north. 
The price list, which will be found elsewhere, is not 
high. It merely represents an average of the opinion 
of those present on the market price of hardwood lum- 
ber today. It was pointed out that even higher prices 
would be warranted by the existing conditions, as log- 
ging conditions in the hardwood sections of Wisconsin 
are by no means favorable, and the season is now far 
advanced. There is a little snow in central Wisconsin, 
but the weather is warm and it is fast disappearing, 
making sleighing poor. All indications point to about 
an average if not a light crop of hardwood logs being 
put in this winter. High prices are being paid for hem- 
lock logs, and farmers are devoting more attention to 
putting in hemlock than hardwoods, believing that their 
hardwood timber will bring good prices in the future, 
while they want to take advantage of the present high 
hemlock market. Then, too, hemlock timber in many 
sections is dying, and must be put on the market to 
save it. 


Those Present. 
There were present at today’s meeting the following: 


Cc. P. Crosby, Wausau, Wis. 

Cc. S$. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Co. and Fenwood Lumber Co., 
Wausau. 

M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Co. and Fenwood Lumber Co., 
Wausau. 

W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake. 

Kugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Kau Claire. 

W. H. Dick, Meiklejohn & Hatten Lumber Co., New London. 

t. T. Doud, Doud & Sons Co., March. 

G. R. Lindsay, Little Wolf River Lumber Co., Manawa. 

Kdward Lynch, Milladore. 

T. D. Kellogg, T. D. Kellogg Manufacturing Co., Antigo. 

J. H. Van Doren, Van Doren & Andrews, Birmanwood. 

Krank P. Jones, G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton. 

J. N. Boyington, Upham Manufacturing Co., Marshfield. 

S. M. Quaw, Quaw Lumber Co., Edgar. 

Will Gamble, Wausau Lumber Co., Wausau. 

J. H. Reiser, Werheim Manufacturing Co., Wausau. 

Moses Katz, E. Sondheimer & Co. and Wisconsin Hardwood 
Export Lumber Co., Wausau. 

Ben Heineman, George E. Foster Lumber Co., Wausau. 

Fay L. Kusick, Francis Beidler & Co., Antigo. 


Report of the Price List Committee. 


The meeting was called to order by President C. P. 
Crosby at 2 o’clock p. m.. He stated that at the last 
meeting of the association at Marshfield, a few months 
ago, the idea of having a permanent price list committee 
to issue price lists and keep them to correspond with 
the actual hardwood market was discussed, and W. J. 
Wagstaff, C. S. Curtis and Frank P. Jones had been 
appointed as such a committee, with power to act as it 
saw fit. Owing to the absence of Mr. Wagstaff, chair- 
man of the committee, who had intended to be present 
but was detained at home by the death of a relative, 
President Crosby called upon C. S. Curtis, of Wausau, to 
report for the committee. 

Mr. Curtis said that the committee was of the opinion 
that an official price list would at this time be of great 
value to the hardwood lumber industry, and that one 
should be established at the meeting. Official lists have 


been found to be of great benefit to the pine and hem. 
lock manufacturers and the committee believed the time 
now ripe for the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association to take similar action to the pine and hem. 
lock associations and issue a price list. Mr. Curtis said 
he believed that the hardwood lumber manufacturers 
were often their own greatest enemies, in the matter of 
quoting low prices and making low prices because of a 
lack of thorough knowledge of the value of their prod- 
uct. There might be some items on which a price could 
not be established, but on the whole he believed it would 
be well to establish an official selling list. It might 
not be found practicable to establish a price for log run 
stocks, as such stocks differ greatly, but with an official 
price list, and knowing the percentage of common and 
better in log run stocks, it would be much easier to 
arrive at the true value of log run lots. 

W. H. Dick, of New London, stated that at first 
thought he had doubted the advisability of an official 
price list, for fear that it might have a bad effect in 
buying the stocks of small mills, but after carefully 
thinking the matter over he had come to the conclu- 
sion that it would be all right, and the best thing that 
the association could do. 

Mr. Curtis, speaking along the same line, said he 
would rather pay more for small stocks, if by establish- 
ing a market price he could sell what he bought at a 
higher figure and thus obtain a larger margin of profit, 
He said he would predict that if blanks were passed 
around among the hardwood lumbermen present and 
they put down what they believed to be the prices of 
the different woods and grades, there would be found 
a great variation. 

Eugene Shaw, of Eau Claire, moved that the price 
list committee retire and prepare a price list and report 
later on at the meeting. 

The motion prevailed, and W. H. Dick was added to 
the committee in place of Mr. Wagstaff, making 
the committee consist of Messrs. C. S. Curtis, Wausau, 
chairman; Frank P. Jones, Appleton, Wis., and W. H. 
Dick, New London, Wis. 

In the meantime blanks were passed around among the 
members of the association present, and when they had 
recorded their ideas of the prices that hardwood lumber 
should sell at, the results were read by Mr. Curtis for the 
benefit of the price list committee and to show those pres- 
ent the difference of opinion prevailing. It was found 
that on some grades of hardwood lumber there was a 
wide variation. It was hardly supposed that good busi- 
ness men would vary so much in the price they put upon 
their product. It showed the need of a uniform list. It 
should be explained, however, that the divergence of 
opinion as to prices was due largely to the fact that some 
of the prices were made by those not accustomed to hand- 
ling the different grades, who had been selling their out- 
put log run. 

“T think that we had all better go home after the meet- 
ing, get a kicking machine and set it to work on our: 
selves, because we have been so foolish as to let so many 
years go by without having an official price list,” 
remarked Eugene Shaw. 

After some further discussion of prices, the price list 
committee retired to prepare the list, and while the com- 
mittee was out an informal discussion of trade topics was 
indulged in. : 


Stocks and Logging. 


Secretary Colby announced that previous to the meet- 
ing inquiry blanks had been sent to the members ask- 
ing for reports as to the condition of stocks of hardwood 
lumber on hand now as compared to a year ago. Ten 
concerns had reported showing their stocks to be 18 per- 
cent lighter than a year ago. 

A discussion of the logging situation developed the 
fact that a good deal of hemlock was being put in this 
winter by farmers, who were likewise neglecting the 
putting in of hardwood logs. The weather up to date 
has not been favorable to logging, there being but very 
little snow in central Wisconsin, and it was fast disap- 
pearing, owing to the mild weather, so that sleighing 
without ice roads was about over until more snow fell. 
Some expressed the opinion that the hardwood input this 
winter would be 20 percent short. 


Informal Discussion. 


“Wisconsin will take care of all the oak and ash and 
probably all the maple that it produces,” remarked Mr. 
Shaw. 

“And pretty nearly all the basswood, too, if Minne: 
apolis is included in the Wisconsin market,” remarked 
some one else. 

“Mill culls are worth more than common and better 
this year,” observed Mose Katz. 

“That’s just the reason we are putting in more poor 
logs this winter,” said another; and Sam Quaw vel 
tured the opinion that all logs had better be sawed into 
mill culls this season. 

Some one inquired as to what hardwood lumbermen 
would do with all the money they were making. Attem- 
tion was called to the fact that the bright sun outside 
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was fast melting the snow from the roads and that if 
this weather continued there would be no profits in 1900. 

“Pll guarantee you six weeks of the best logging 
weather you ever saw,” said Mr. Katz. 

Mr. Van Doren said he did not believe Mr. Katz’s 
guaranty as to the weather would be any better than it 
was on the price of basswood last year. He made Mr. 
Van Doren an offer for his stock, but Mr. Van Doren 
told him he had received an offer $1 higher, and Mr. 
Katz told him to accept it at once, and he would guar- 
antee to make up to him all he would lose on account of 
any advance in price by accepting the offer. Mr. Van 
Doren said as near as he could figure out Mr. Katz owed 
him about $2,700 because of that gratuitous guaranty. 
This caused a laugh at Mr. Katz’s expense, although he 
protested that he had settled with Mr. Van Doren by 
other purchases at good figures. 

It was predicted that rock elm might sell a little 
slowly this year, as many who had been using rock elm 
were substituting hickory, owing to the high price of 
elm. Others disputed the idea, saying there was no 
decrease in the demand for rock elm and did not believe 
there would be, owing to the heavy demand from bicy- 
cle rim and implement factories. As an instance of how 
a substitute is found for any class of lumber products 
when it gets high in price, J. H. Reiser said he had 
received a price list from the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., announcing among other things 
that the latter was in a position to furnish full car lots 
of yellow pine lath. This indicated that yellow pine 
lath was coming into the north because of the high 
price of white pine lath. 


New Members Elected. 


The following concerns applied for membership in the 
association and were duly elected: 

Werheim Manufacturing Company, Wausau, Wis. 

George IX. Foster Lumber Company, Merrill, Wis. 

Rice Lake Lumber Company, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Wausau Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis. 

Fay L. Cusick, Antigo, Wis. 

Listoe & Erickson, Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary Colby, upon request, read the list of mem- 
bers, showing a total of twenty-seven who had paid 
their dues and were in good standing. 


The Price List Adopted. 


It was late in the afternoon, when the price list com- 
mittee announced its readiness to report, and, through 
Chairman Curtis, presented a price list, which after one 
or two amendments, was adopted as follows, by an unan- 
imous and rising vote: 

Price list adopted at Wausau, Wis., January 19, 1900, by 
the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, to 
remain in effect until changed by price list committee. On 
basis of Wausau rate of freight, Wisconsin inspection rules 
to govern: 


ASH. 
Ship 
1sts and 2ds. Common. cull. Mill cull. 
1 inch...... ......$30.00 $20.00 $12.00 $6.50 
14%,1% and 2 inch. 34.00 24.00 14.00 7.50 
2% inch and thicker 40.00 30.00 20.00 8.50 
lL ined common ard Detter. ....52 cc ctecacasie 25.00 
ZT imeD Ship. ROG DOC 6k ce ceccicdcveces SEO 
BIRCH, MIXED COLOR. 
Red out, 1 inch..... 23.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 
14% and 1% inch... 25.00 18.00 12.00 6.00 
BD Sse wise coco: eee 20.00 12.00 6.00 
RED BIRCI. 
Ree. 2 WE ivsccces 35.00 25.00 15.00 6.00 
1% and 1% inch... 38.00 28.00 16.00 6.00 
Oh RUN c's ainiasd since cine 40.00 30.00 18.00 6.00 
2% inch and thicker 45.00 35.00 20.00 6.00 
BUTTERNUT. 
PGR tev reece ae Goo 25.00 15.00 10.00 
1% and 1% inch... 37.00 27.00 16.00 10.00 
BD ME svkés. 6004500 38.00 28.00 17.00 10.00 
SOFT ELM. 
1G Sree 16.00 12.00 8.00 
14%,1% and 2 inch. 25.00 17.00 13.00 8.00 
2% inch and thicker 27.00 19.00 13.00 8.00 
1 inch L0G PUM. ...0c cc cccvccnssssccsescece 17.00 
i inch common and Detter... 56s cscccccvces 20.00 
ROCK ELM. 
1,1%,1% & 2 in.. 30.00 18.00 12.00 6.00 
2¥, inch and thicker 34.00 22.00 14.00 6.00 
P40 BG PO SU ren ccnaVonsneeeccs untae 19.00 
COMMON: BNE DORIGK «6:0 6 cscs cee scases 24.00 
HARD MAPLE. 
1,14% & 1% inch.. 20.00 13.00 8.00 5.00 
Se SIRs <ck cs. s¢eeccn' See 14.00 10.00 5.00 
2% inch and thicker 24.00 16.00 12.00 5.00 
Bh Be Ce er ee ee 14.00 
BASSWOOD. 
1 in.,5 to 11 in. wide 23.00 17.00 14.00 10.00 
eg Pere 27.00 ree Since? somes 
1x13 and wider..... 30.00 rere Mehta sides 
14% and 1% inch... 25.00 18.00 15.00 10.00 
me ANG. cic & seer SHOe 18.00 15.00 10.00 
RED AND WHITE OAK. 
Ug? eae J...+.. 35.00 25.00 15.00 9.00 
14%,1% and 2 inch. 37.00 27.00 16.00 10.00 
2% inch and thicker 40.00 30.00 18.00 ..... 
i PRD, WERNER CUMIN: 5:06 %o-ecnia seas ae ewe us 12.00 
SOFT MAPLE. 


BO: Diets 10O POD «co icitsieclc ce delesceee eons $15.00 
All woods, for stock selected all one length, add $1 per M. 


The president announced that this list was to be the 
telling list on carload lots, based on a Wausau rate of 
freight. 

Official Hardwood Weights. 


Mr. Shaw thought it would be a good idea to have 
wmiform delivered price lists prepared and sent out to 
members, similar to those in use by the pine and hem- 
ck associations. In this way all members would quote 
xactly the same delivered list. Mr. Shaw also advised 


the adoption of a table of weights for hardwood lumber 
on which to base the delivered price lists. In accord- 
ance with this suggestion, the following table of weights 
was agreed upon as official: 


Dry lumber. Pounds Dry lumber. Pounds. 
ME ciaduée eve t-utcee 3,50 Rock elm 4,000 
DE cecaraudencuus 4,000 i ae net -. 4,000 
Butternut 2,500 MEE Kcdeaceue cous 4,000 
Basswood .. 2,500 Soft maple 3,500 





Soft elm., - 8,000 


The secretary was instructed to have the official price 
list sent out to members as soon as possible. It was 
stated by the president that the price list committee 
was permanent, and that when its members considered 
the present price list needed revising it would ‘have the 
authority to meet and revise it, or if deemed best, call a 
special meeting of the association. The business having 
been concluded, the session adjourned, all present feel- 
ing that so far as results were concerned it had been a 
very satisfactory meeting. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the infor- 
mal discussion of prices, ete. During this informal ses- 
sion, Eugene Shaw, of Eau Claire and Moses Katz, of 
Wausau, became engaged in the contemplation of pres- 
ent prices of white pine lath, Mr. Katz arguing that 
they will soon be lower, while Mr. Shaw maintained that 
the scarcity of lath stock will keep present prices in 
force for some time. Mr. Shaw read from the lath 
statistics in the American Lumberman, showing a great 
shortage on hand. Mr. Katz could not be convinced, 
however, and offered to wager Mr. Shaw a box of 100 
choice Havana cigars that No. 1 white pine lath will be 
selling for $2.50 or lower by the first of next August. 
Mr. Shaw accepted the wager, and some of the hardwood 
lumbermen suggested that about twenty-five of the 
cigars be purchased at once to bind the bargain. An 
effort will be made to have a special meeting of the asso- 
ciation early in August to see that the bet is paid. 


Notes. 


Fay L. Cusick, of Antigo, attended today’s meeting. 
He was accompanied on his Wausau trip by his bride of 
a week, and was the recipient of many congratulations 
from his friends in the hardwood business. 

It is believed that it will not be long before the 
Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association will have 
nearly all the hardwood concerns in the state among 
its members. In adopting a price list and establishing 
a permanent price list committee, it has taken a prac- 
tical step in the right direction, which should lead to 
a largely increased membership, for the benefits accru- 
ing from work in this direction, if properly pushed, will 
be such that hardwood lumbermen cannot afford to miss 
them. 

The G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., 
is one of the largest handlers of hardwood lumber in 
the north. Frank P. Jones, who represented the com- 
pany at the meeting, is known all over the country as an 
able hardwood buyer and seller as well. The company 
has a saw mill and shingle mill at Eleho, Wis., making 
about 12,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber there annually 
and about 75,000 white cedar shingles a day. Besides 
its own mill, the company is stocking fourteen other 
hardwood mills in the state. Last year the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company handled about 35,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber and will handle as much or more this year, depend- 
ing of course upon the weather this winter, which regu- 
lates the log supply. 

C. Kronenwetter, of Mosinee, was in Wausau today, 
but did not attend the meeting. 

C. P. Crosby expects to soon have in operation his 
saw mill at Hawkins, Wis., on the Soo road. It is a 
single band mill that he purchased of the Mississippi 
River Logging Company, at Strickland, Wis. He is 
planning to saw 7,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber and 
a little hemlock this year. 

W. H. Bundy, secretary of the Rice Lake Lumber 
Company, Rice Lake, Wis., attended his first hardwood 
meeting. His company is well known as a large manu- 
facturer of white pine lumber. It has also considerable 
hardwood timber on its lands, and has just had built 
for it, on Long Lake, fourteen miles from Rice Lake, 
an up-to-date single band hardwood saw mill, with a 
capacity of 25,000 feet a day. The mill was built by the 
Lang-Hills Company, of Menomonie, Wis., experienced 
saw mill constructors. It will be started the coming 
week, and will run until along in the summer. The 
mill is about five miles from Haugan, a station on the 
northern division of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha railway, from which point the lumber will 
be shipped. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ST. LOUIS HARD- 
WOOD MANUFACTURERS’ EXCHANGE. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—W. A. Bonsack, the newly 
elected president of the St. Louis Hardwood and Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Exchange, is well known in St. 
Louis as one who has followed the lumber business suc- 
cessfully for years and who has been in the lumber busi- 
ness all his life, succeeding his father, who was also a 
lumberman for many years in this city. 

Mr. Bonsack is one of the aggressive type of lumber- 
men and has the esteem and confidence of his fellows 
of the craft at this market and has once or twice 
declined to run for president of the exchange in years 
past. He was urged to accept the office this time, how- 
ever, and finally decided to do so. He learned the lum- 
ber business at his father’s yard, who was in the lum- 
ber business as far back as 1862, his father’s partner 
being Mr. Boos, the firm name being Boos & Bonsack. 
This firm was succeeded by the F. C. Bonsack Lumber 
Company, and in 1873 W. A. Bonsack, who was then a 





boy, began to learn the business in his father’s yard. 
Upon the death of his father in 1883 he assumed the 
business and increased it largely from year to year. Up 
to 1890 the concern was what is known in St. Louis as a 
steamboat lumber yard, catering exclusively to. ship- 
building interests and also selling the government lum- 
ber for building barges and for repairing boats and 
barges. For years this was a profitable line of lumber 
in this market, when steamboating was in its palmy 
days, to yards handling principally oak. 

In 1890 the company opened a regular hardwood lum- 
ber yard at the same location, Main and Poplar streets, 
and continued business under the original name of the F. 
C. Bonsack Lumber Company until about two or three 
years ago, when the name was changed to the Bonsack 
Lumber Company, with W. A. Bonsack as president, 
the company handling quartered oak, cypress and pop- 
lar squares principally, with other lines of hardwood 
also. The yards were on Sixth and Gratiot streets up 
to a few months ago, when they were moved to Main 
and St. Louis avenue on account of the company need- 
ing more room, From 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet is usu- 
ally carried in stock. 

Mr. Bonsack was born in St. Louis and has been of 
late years a prominent figure in hardwood circles. He 
was one of the first members of the old Hardwood Ex- 
change, and has been identified with exchange work 
constantly. He has been a member of the board of 
directors fully half the time the exchange has been in 
existence, and has been also a member of the inspection 
committee, the board of arbitration and has acted on 
special committees from time to time, 

As president of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange he will make an excellent 
officer, as he has the confidence of the members and is an 
energetic worker. 


Hardwood Export Possibilities from St. Louis. 


F. H. Smith, of F. H. Smith & Co., hardwood lumber 
dealers of this city, is an enthusiast on the possibilities 
of St. Louis as a hardwood export city. Last year his 
firm exported over 500,000 feet and made no special 
effort to get the business, and in the light of this fact 
Mr. Smith thinks that the city possesses certain ad- 
vantages, at least equal to other Mississippi river ex- 
porting cities, and that the trade ought to be cultivated 
and pushed. 

Along this line he was the first one to suggest at a 
recent banquet given by the hardwood dealers that the 
St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change ought to take some definite steps towards an 
exhibit at the Paris exposition. At that time it was 
suggested by one of the members that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed by the exchange and dis- 
cuss the matter and report. This committee was ap- 
pointed and last week reported favorably on the project. 
In fact, the committee was given power to act, and it 
appropriated a sum of money from the exchange treas- 
ury as a starter for the general Paris exposition fund. 
During a recent visit of W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, 
who is chairman of the executive committee for the 
Paris exposition, $1,000 was pledged among the hard- 
wood dealers for their share of the general fund. This 
fund is now assured. In addition to this, St. Louis will 
have an individual exhibit under the auspices of the St. 
Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. 
Just what it will be is not yet fully decided upon, but 
Mr. Smith said that it will be something practical 
and of decided benefit to the hardwood trade of this 
city. 

Following up his theory on the possibilities of St. 
Louis as an export point, Mr. Smith will endeavor to 
add a permanent committee to the exchange, which will 
be known as the export committee. The special commit- 
tee now handling the exposition exhibit is F. H. Smith, 
chairman; C. E. Strifler, W. A. Bonsack, John Verdin 
and Alcee Stewart. 

It is more than probable that a good many of the 
St. Louis dealers will take a decided interest in the ex- 
port trade during 1900, and that it will be a profitable 
and increasing one from this market. 





CENTRAL TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 23.—A matter of some inter- 
est, illustrating the importance of Nashville as a lum- 
ber center, was brought to light in the report of Post- 
master A, W. Willis, which was sent to the postmaster- 
general yesterday. Regarding the number of persons 
finding employment in the various industries in and 
around Nashville, he reported that saw mills, planing 
mills and lumber gave employment to 4,000 persons; 
furniture to 500; desk and interior work, 300, and 
coffins, 75, or a total of 4,875 in lumber and allied 
industries. Other industries employing a large number 
of hands are cotton goods, 1,050; shoe factories, 500; 
foundries and stove works, 750. 

The Edgefield & Nashville Manufacturing Company, 
one of the largest manufacturers of desks, office furni- 
ture and interior decorations in the country, has almost 
completed its new factory, which will replace the one 
burned some months ago. 

It is stated that a veneering plant will be established 
in Chattanooga by a prominent citizen of this section 
of the state. 

Love, Boyd & Co., of this city, also operating in Ken- 
tucky, have put in a Sinker-Davis mill at Scottsville, 
Ky., where one of their mills was recently burned. This 
firm has now two mills at Scottsville and 6,000 logs on 
the yard. 

F. C. Burden, of Detroit, Mich., who was in the city 
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last week, says that he had to pay an advance of 10 per- 
cent on all stocks bought. Mr. Burden represents the 
firm of H. C. Laws & Co., and his trip through the hard- 
wood section was in search of chestnut. 

John B. Ransom & Co., of this city, shipped several 
carloads of lumber to Antwerp and Liverpool this week. 





EXPORTERS ORGANIZE A NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


3ALTIMORE, Mb., Jan. 25.—The call issued by a num- 

ber of lumber exporting firms in different parts of the 
country for a meeting to form a national organization as 
a means of protecting individual firms against the abuses 
to which the trade is subjected from foreign buyers and 
of regulating the relations between exporters and the 
railroad and steamship companies, brought together 
representatives from a number of the most prominent 
concerns at the rooms of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
yesterday. 
” Besides the out-of-town delegates, a number of local 
lumbermen were on hand, among them Lewis Dill, pres- 
ident of the exchange, to extend to the visitors a cor- 
dial welcome to the exchange. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock Richard W. Price, of Price & 
Heald, called the meeting to order and explained at 
some length the purpose of the gathering. It was 
decided to hold the sessions with closed doors. 

The temporary organization resulted in the choice of 
R. W. Price as chairman, and of Winfield S. Price, of 
Price & Co., Baltimore, as secretary. 

There was considerable discussion of the objects to be 


accomplished and the manner of attaining them, after . 


which J. M. Burford, of the Burford Lumber Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. 
Thompson Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. 
Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis; J. W. Hussey, of 
Hassey & Co., New York; John L. Alcock, of J. L. Alcock 
& Co., Baltimore; Herbert M. Mengel) of C. C, Mengel, 
jr., & Bro. Company, Louisville, Ky., and J. N. Penrod, 
of the Des Moines Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
were appointed a committee on permanent organization. 

The same gentlemen, with the exception of Messrs. 
Penrod and Mengel, were also named a committee on 
by-laws an constitution. A recess was then taken until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the committee meanwhile 
remaining in session. 

On reassembling the meeting proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the report on constitution and by-laws, which 
business took up the balance of the afternoon, and was 
finished just in time to enable the visiting delegates to 
enjoy the hospitality of the Baltimore members of the 
trade in the shape of a most enjoyable banquet at the 
Hotel Rennert, in the course of which various interesting 
informal addresses were made. R. W. Price occupied the 
seat of honor at this function also. 

The reading of the constitutional draft prepared by 
the committee brought out numerous amendments. 

The organization is to be known as the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association. There are to be a pres- 
ident, two vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer and an 
executive committee of twelve members. The annual 
dues shall be $100 and the yearly meetings shall take 
place in January. All those present signed an agree- 
ment to join the organization on behalf of their 
respective firms. 

The association starts out with a membership of about 
forty concerns. A permanent office will be opened in 
Baltimore if necessary, and vigorous efforts will be made 
at once to secure every concession from the railroad and 
steamship companies which the exporter may rightfully 
demand. 

Thursday’s session lasted over three hours. Various 
matters of concern to the new association were consid- 
ered and much interest was manifestea. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, E. M. Price, Price & Hart,. New York. 

Vice-president, J. N. Penrod, Des Moines Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

Executive committee, Frank P. Abbott, Lesh, Prouty & 
Abbott, East Chicago, Ind.; H. M. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, 
jr. & Bro. Company, Louisville, Ky.; William H. Russe, 
Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; R. W. Price, Price & 
Heald, Baltimore; E. 8. Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. Lauer, Semon Bache & Co., New 
York; J. N. Penrod, Des Moines Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; H. N. Saxton, Saxton & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. A. Rumpf, New Orleans, La.; John L, Alcock, 
Alcock & Co., Baltimore, and E. M. Price, Price & Hart, 
New York. 

The secretary and treasurer will be chosen by the 
executive committee, which is also entrusted with the 
task of selecting a place for the next meeting. The 
committee held a business session immediately after the 
association adjourned. 





POPLAR STOCKS. 


The recent demand for poplar lumber in every sec- 
tion of the country has been exceptionally good and the 
few manufacturers and wholesalers who have measur- 
able supplies of stock have abundant reason for self- 
congratulation. While stocks, generally speaking, are 
broken and scarce in the producing sections on account 
of the season being “between hay and grass” in the log 
supply, there are some good stocks of dry poplar avail- 
able. Competent authority estimates that these few 
large and well assorted dry stocks together with the 
seattered and broken stocks at the smaller mills aggre- 
gate, all told, not far from 100,000,000 feet. Should 


there be reasonably early log tides it is therefore 
believed that the trade will not seriously suffer for a 
supply of this variety of lumber under a normal demand. 

Notable among the few in the Ohio river district who 
are thus well equipped for supplying the needs of the 
trade on urgent orders is the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, which has an unusually 
large and complete assortment of dry poplar lumber, 
comprising fully 20,000,000 feet. This company with 
rare prescience several months ago foresaw the exact con- 
dition in which the industry finds itself today and fore- 
stalled any scarcity so far as it was concerned by care- 
fully conserving its own production as well as by judi- 
cious purchases, with the result that the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company is at this time well provided with 
both rough and dressed lumber in ample proportion, 
much of it being under cover, thus making it possible 
to ship during the rainy spring months without exposing 
the worked Jumber to wet loading. 





HARDWOOD IIEN AT A FEAST. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Jan. 23.—The second of the series of 
monthly dinners of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange was given at the Mercantile 
Club on the evening of Monday, January 22, and the 
occasion partook somewhat of the nature of an annual 
gathering of the members. Monday was election day, 
as is stated elsewhere in this issue, the polls having 
been open all day and the result of the election was 
made known during the evening. Among those present 
were: 

Loyd G. Harris, Loyd G. Harris Manufacturing Company. 

J. H. Douglass, Knapp, Stout & Co. Company. 

Alcee Stewart, Alcee Stewart & Co. 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Company. 

George M. Griflin, George M. Griffin Lumber Company. 

A. T. Gerrans. 

George I. W. Luehrmann, C. IF’, Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company. 

J. Lang. 

‘Vheo. Plummer, Plummer-Benedict Lumber Company. 

George Kk. Hibbard, Steele & Hibbard. 

J. H. Trump, Trump Lumber Company. 

John N. Verdin. 

Cc. 1. Strifler, Strifler & Wehinger Lumber Company. 

Kelly R. Chandler. 

Kk. H. Hill, W. H. Hallett. 

I’. H. Smith, F. H. Smith & Co. 

Phin. Kimball, Rankin & Kimball. 

P. B. Little, Little Lumber Company. 

i. G. Rankin, Rankin & Kimball. 

G. A. Koerner, Koerner-Buder-Borrowman Lumber Com- 


any. 
L. Kimball, Rankin & Kimball. 

George P. Massengale, Russell-Massengale Commission 
Company. 

J. S. Garetson, Garetson-Greason Lumber Company. 

J. A. Braun, Alcee Stewart & Co. 

H. E. Trump, Trump Lumber Company. 

J. A. Reheis, Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Company. 

W. W. Milne, Milne Lumber Company. 

W. E. Barns, St. Louis Lumberman. 

George I. Watson, St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange. 


D 


Following is the menu: 
oo 


Blue points. 
Celery. Stuffed mangoes. Olives. 
Chicken consomme, 
Red snapper, coti bouillon. 
Pontet Canet. 
Braized sweetbreads a la Italienne. 
Champagne. 
Stuffed quail, au champignon. Waldorf salad. 
Ice cream, Neapolitan. 
Camembert. Roquefort. 
Mocha coffee. 
Cigars. 

When cigars were reached and chairs were pushed back 
into easy position Captain Loyd G. Harris, president of 
the exchange, made an address of welcome, mentioning 
that it was exactly one month ago that the first dinner 
was given and that it would not be more than a month 
before another would be enjoyed. After dwelling on the 
good to be derived from such gatherings, Captain Harris 
spoke a few words on the subject of forestry and the 
preservation of the forests, taking the somewhat para- 
doxical view of how essential it is, after all, for those 
who depend for their very existence on the cutting 
of the forests to take some steps toward keeping the 
forests from being ruthlessly destroyed. Closing his 
remarks he appointed F, H. Smith toastmaster for the 
evening. 

The selection of Mr. Smith as toastmaster was a 
happy one and he was very successful in drawing 
speeches, stories or music from nearly every one present. 
President-elect Bonsack begged off from making a long 
speech, stating that the hardships of the election cam- 
paign had prevented his writing a speech. Mr. Stewart 
told a story. Mr. Hibbard had something to say about 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. Mr. Barns 
told of the timber tests being made at the Washington 
university. Mr. Little was glad to be present. And so 
it went through the whole list of those present, some 
doing even more than their share of entertaining. In 
this latter class was Captain Harris, who is, beyond 
doubt, the most versatile lumberman in St. Louis— 
Barns says in the whole country. His speech and his 
stories were singularly appropriate and his songs drew 
everyone into the chorus. To succeed in making a more 
than enthusiastic chorus of those present shows a 
knowledge of human nature which can only be appre- 
ciated by those who know the personnel of the gather- 
ing. To see sedate, serious business men, nearly all 
of them with an abundance of grey in their hair, stand 
up and sing, “Whoop-de-doodle-doodle-do” as a chorus 
to “Mary Had a Little Lamb” would make that song a 
classic for ever afterward in any one’s estimation. 

Mr. Luehrmann’s apologies for not contributing to the 
entertainment because he only played the violin did 


——. 


not go down, for Captain Harris borrowed an instru- 
ment from the orchestra and offered to accompany Mr, 
Luehrmann on the piano. Mr. Luehrmann was heartily 
encored and responded with a topical air. Captain 
Harris then played “We Won’t Go Home Until Morn- 
ing’ on one string of the violin, which had the effect 
of causing every one to wonder what time it was, any- 
how. All in all it was the neatest dinner party our 
lumbermen have attended in many a long year and the 
genius which has developed is more than we thought 
we possessed in our sedate old town. The dinners will] 
be continued during the winter with now and then 
a smoker to add variety. 





NOTES FRO/1 METFIPHIS. 


Mempuls, TENN., Jan. 26.—Memphis saw mill men 
are feeling in a better humor this week than they have 
for a long while, and the reason is they have plenty 
of logs; and those who own plants on Wolf river have 
all the water needed to float them in or get the lumber 
out. Murphy, Diebold & Sons are running their plant 
day and night. KE. T. Bennett & Co. are running one of 
their mills until nine o’clock and the other one is in 
operation all the time. All other mills in the Memphis 
district are running on full time and this is the first 
occasion that this has been true for several months. 

Mr. Bell, a representative of Murphy, Diebold & Sons, 
was seen by the Lumberman’s correspondent today, 
and when asked as to conditions with the mill men he 
said they all had as many orders as it is possible for 
them to fill, and that the prospect for the continuance 
of such conditions was excellent. The mill men think 
they will enjoy even a more prosperous year during 
1900 than during 1899. 

With the wholesale dealers their principal trouble 
just now comes from the railroad companies as a result 
of the recent advances in freight rates and of the 
close way in which the transportation lines are utiliz- 
ing their equipment. Rates have advanced sharply 
within the last thirty days from this territory, and up 
to the present time the traflic departments of the rail- 
roads have not succeeded in adjusting them to the 
satisfaction of the lumber men. 

In discussing the situation today, Mr. Hoshall, of 
Hoshall & McDavitt, said: “It seems almost impos- 
sible to get a rate quoted from any milling point, and 
naturally this state of affairs is most annoying to us. 
We are in a position where we cannot make a figure 
on any contract. The roads have been slow to adjust 
their rates to the new conditions and I for one am get- 
ting ‘impatient.” 

Several traflic conferences have been held in Memphis 
this week by representatives of such lumber roads as 
the Illinois Central, and it is believed that the troubles 
will be remedied in a very short while. 

Among the Memphians who are in Baltimore this 
week in attendance upon the meeting of exporters are 
the following: K. E, Taenzer, of EK. E. Taenzer & Co.; 
W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess; J. W. Thompson, 
of the Thompson Lumber Company, and Joe Cabell, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. Most of them will 
make tours of the east and then return to Memphis 
by the way of Chicago, and none of them is expected 
home before the middle of next week. 

Probably the biggest lumber deal which has been made 
in Memphis in the history of the market was put through 
a few days ago by Scatcherd & Son. The contract was 
made with the McCormick Harvester Company, and it 
calls for cottonwood to the value of $70,000. The transac- 
tion was a cash one, and this week all the Memphis 
dealers are throwing bouquets at the lucky firm. 

The dealing in cottonwood for export has not been so 
brisk of late as it was a short while back, and the reason 
assigned by one of the correspondents of E. E. Taenzer 
is that some of. the foreign buyers have stocked up too 
heavily. There is a greater quantity of this timber here 
now than at any time for months, but the discouraging 
reports have no effect upon the Memphis mill men—or 
dealers either, for that matter. They know that the 
demand will come in a short time, and they are merely 
holding what they have on hand until they get their 
price for it. 

Almost the same condition is true in all the other lines 
of lumber, which have suffered because of the post-hol- 
iday quietude in general business circles. The demand 
is still best in quartered oak, and in this the supply 
of dry stock is much shorter than the demand. ‘There 
has been no accumulation of*such sawed stuff anywhere 
in the district, and it is the opinion of the best posted of 
the lumbermen that there will be none for some time 
to come. 

News was received here this week that a large Chicago 
firm had concluded negotiations for the purchase of the 
extensive lumber plant and properties of Maj. James EF. 
Negus, located near Greenville, Miss. The mill is known 
as the Leavenworth mill. The names of the purchasers 
are not known among the Memphis lumber people, but 
the report has it that the Chicagoans will make 
extensive improvements in the property and develop 4 
large section of timber country. 

I. M. Darnell & Sons, of Memphis, Tenn., have secured 
an injunction to prevent the construction of a spur track 
through its yards by the Illinois Central and the Yaz00 
& Mississippi Valley railroads. The lumber company 
does not object to the laying of the track, but to the 
manner of construction, its lease providing that it be 
built “across the north end” of its property, whereas 
the railroads are laying the track in such a manner 
as to interfere with the company’s turn-tables and other 
paraphernalia necessary for handling lumber, 
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THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Seasonable Dullness at New York City—A Slight Revival of Demand at Tonawanda—Whole- 
salers in Conference at Buffalo—in the New England Territory— Working 
for Retaliatory Measures Against Canada. 





THE [METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 22.—The regular January and 
February dullness has begun to settle down on the 
lumber trade here, and those salesmen who have gone 
the rounds of the retail yards report that none of 
them are overburdened with orders. Yet compared with 
last year things are in anything but bad shape, and 
those who grumble have really no very great cause, as 
the usual period ot quietness enables them to enjoy the 
beautiful weather. 

The commission men are also doing but little just 
now, but that fact is due as much to -he absence of sup- 
plies as it is to lack of orders. Without being able to 
get lumber called for except at figures that will permit 
of no profit, it is not to be wondered at that there are 
orders they have no desire to corral. 

As was expected the advance of a dollar in the price 
of hemlock was made sooner than the arrival of the new 
month. On Saturday, January 20, the edict went forth 
that hemlock would not hereafter be sold under an $18 
base. Here again the advance was due not so much to 
an overwhelming demand for the stock, but because 
the supplies of it are short. 

Questions of freight rates arise so often and there are 
so many points upon which railroad men and lumber 
shippers are at variance that it is generally hoped that 
the visit of some twe.ve or fifteen members of the 
National Wholesale tLumver Dealers’ Association to 
Washington on Friday of this week will be productive 
of some result. Headed by one of the officers of the 
association, and with the association itself as a member 
of the league of national associations, the lumbermen 
appear before the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
ot the United States senate to urge the passage of the 
bill introduced by Senator Cullom to regulate ecommerce 
largely in connection with the re-rating and regulation 
of lumber freight rates. The fact that there is no 
uniformity in rates now, that shippers are often charged 
more for a short haul than a long one, and that “scar- 
city” in freight cars happens much oftener than seems 
actually catted for, need not be told those who have 
suffered from these little eccentricities. Of course 
there have been objections made to these things before, 
but they have been individual, not combined, and it is 
to be hoped that this concerted action will lead to 
results. 

Judging from the joyful anticipations in every lumber 
office in the city, the banquet of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association on Wednesday night is going to be 
very largely attended. It will take place, as did last 
year’s, in the Astor gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria and 
the time has been fixed as 7:30 p, m. 

Homer Millard, of the E. H. Ogden Lumber Com- 
pany, foot of West Twenty-second street, left last week 
for Burlington, Ia., to visit his family there. 

H. B. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company, Boston, is off on a business trip south. 

Recent visitors to the city were Carl Smith, of Smith, 
Fasset & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; S. H. Beach, of Beach 
Bros., Ilion, N. Y.; Pendennis White, of White, Rider & 
Frost, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; John N. Scatcherd, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr. Bickford, of the Bickford & Stone 
Lumber Company, Boston. 

F. H. Goodyear, of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, 
N. Y., sails for Europe next: week 


The Week’s Charters. 


There is more inquiry for steam timber tonnage for 
forward loading at gulf ports, influenced by the conces- 
sions reeently named. We quote prompt and early boats 
to the United Kingdom and continent 105s and 107s 6d 
and April-May 100s and 105s. A prompt steamer for 
deals obtained 50s from St. John to Liverpool and one 
trom Halifax to the west coast of England 51s. Time 
boats are in somewhat better demand, though charterers 
are strongly opposed to meeting the full rates required 
by ownéfs. Good modern carries are held at 7s 6d and 
8s, while bids submitted appear to be limited to the 
inside rate. Sail tonnage for the River Plate is quite 
actively inquired for, but business is checked by the 
limited offerings and the full ideas entertained by own- 
ers. During the week $9 and $9.50 has been accepted 
from New York to Buenos Ayres and $10.50 from Tusket 
Wedge.’ The market is regarded as firm upon the basis 
of $9.25 and $9.50 for medium-sized vessels from Bos- 
ton to Buenos Ayres, $10 from Portland, $11 and $12 
from outside provincial ports and $12.75 and $13 from. 
the gulf. There is very little inquiry for Brazil ton- 
nage and no improvement in freights. Coastwise lum- 
ber rates have weakened somewhat in consequence of 
the more liberal tonnage offerings and lessened demand. 
The rate from Brunswick to New York is now regarded 
as $7.50 and from Jacskonville $7.75. Tie tonnage, 
Brunswick to New York, is held at 244 and 25 cents for 
single trips, though for a lengthened period contracts 
can probably be made at 23 and 23% cents. 





Foreign lumber shipments from the port of Boston, 
Mass., during 1899 amounted to 27,639,000 feet. The 
bulk of this was shipped to the West Indies, South 
America and Africa, 


THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The trade in this 
market, which has been rather dull since the first of the 
year, is now beginning to pick up in a satisfactory man- 
ner. During the last week in December and all through 
this month orders have been a little scarce when com- 
pared with the three or four weeks preceding the holi- 
days. In the past week, however, most of the concerns 
have been receiving a fair amount of orders and a brisk 
business is anticipated by the lumbermen from now on. 
Of course the dull spell which has just passed over is 
no new state of affairs, as it is looked for at the begin- 
ning of a new year. A few of the firms when there was 
no shipping to be done have been able to keep some of 
their men busy in sorting up stock which it was neces- 
sary to pile log run last fall, when the receipts were so 
heavy that they could not keep the docks clean, and it 
was necessary to get it out of the way for the new stock 
coming in. Many of the eastern consumers are holding 
off from buying any stock, as they seem to be of the 
opinion that lumber will be cheaper, but where they get 
their ideas from is a mystery to the lumbermen. It is 
the general opinion of the dealers in this market that 
there will be no decline in the prices of any of the 
grades. Higher prices are talked wherever you go and 
the subject of lower prices is laughed at by all. The 
eastern men will be very lucky if higher prices than 
now exist are not forced on them before the opening of 
navigation. In fact, the prices on many grades have 
taken a jump within the last two or three weeks. The 
demand for 1x8, 1x10 and 1x12 inch No. 2 and No. 3 
barn is active and the prices have been advanced from 
$1 to $2 a thousand. Many reports are heard of this 
stock being offered dressed and delivered at from $2 to 
$3 a thousand less than the dealers here are asking for 
it, but one is never able to ascertain the names of the 
concerns that are willing to dispose of their stock at 
these low prices, and it is only considered as a bluff on 
the buyer. There is certainly no truth to such state- 
ments, as there is no surplus of these grades in any of 
the markets. It is certain that there are no dealers in 
this or the Buffalo market who can afford to sell the 
stock as low as this when the very high lake freight that 
they were compelled to pay last year is taken into con- 
sideration. There is a very good demand for wide 
boards in such grades as No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 barn and 
in the better grades. The grades of fine common, selects 
and uppers are moving off in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, and in fact a good many of the dealers find that 
their stock of these grades is getting rather low. Cut- 
ting-up lumber is in good demand and the stock is grad- 
ually diminishing. 

The export trade has been rather quiet for the past 
two or three weeks. Along the first of the year it looked 
as if this trade were going to revive. There have been 
some shipments made to the South African market, also 
to the European market. 





WHOLESALERS CONFER AT BUFFALO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The lumber interest of Buf- 
falo and Tonawanda held a joint conference at the Elli- 
cott club, Buffalo, on January 20, and made the hour’s 
comparison of notes that followed the lunch so profit- 
able that all felt very much pleased. It was the first 
gathering of the sort so far this winter. The attend- 
ance was thirty-five, President Oille, of the Tonawanda 
association, bringing with him a good representation, 
and though the discussion was mainly on topics of inter- 
est to the pine trade the hardwood dealers were 
especially invited and generally attended. President G. 
P. Sawyer, of the Buffalo exchange, was temporarily ill 
and Vice-President M. E. Preisch took the chair. 

It had been hoped that Secretary Mixer would be 
ready to report a complete list of stock in Buffalo yards, 
but a few dealers are still engaged on inventory and no 
list was presented. Tonawanda appears to have been 
more prompt and was able to report a matter of about 
800,000 feet more in stock than last year, which means 
practically the same amount each season. There was no 
report as to grades, so it is inferred that there is no 
great change in this regard. 

There was a full and very free discussion of the situ- 
ation and although no action was taken on anything, this 
was the intention at the outset, so that all was accom- 
plished that has been anticipated. It was the universal 
report that prices were strong and the outlook was of 
the best. In this view the hardwood dealers were 
especially emphatic, though there was no dissent from 
any source. 

As an item in the same direction, it was stated that a 
Saginaw box manufacturer had lately bought 3,000,000 
feet of box pine in Duluth and will have to ship’it in 
all-rail, as he found that his stock would run out by the 
middle of March. There is no excess of stock anywhere. 

By request from an outside source Mr. Preisch had 
compiled a list of prices of pine, running back to 1862. 
He read it at the meeting and commented on its show- 
ing, much to the interest of the members. It takes up 
uppers and culls. Common was included in the list for 
a great part of the table, but reflecting that common 


has of late changed character so widely, it was dropped. 
Following is the very remarkable showing: 


Prices of White Pine Lumber. 











1862 50 
1863 - 
J ; 
1864 J 
J ‘ 
1865 ; 
J 3 
1866 4 
J “ 
1867 x 
J . 
1868 . 
J 1 
1869 ' 
J \ 
1870 ' 
J 3. 
1871 x 
J - 
1872 - 
J ' 
1873 y 
J 
1874 ’ 
J J 
1875 4 
J 3 ' 
1876 Sa Gaited s4on dawhadedenes 37.00 9.00 
MEN hdaiwtdintednaxeeawweae 37.00 9.00 
BOE GIN hes bacecacedeeneuusa 37.00 9.00 
Mee ccadeucivetewadcuaas 33.00 9.00 
1878 aes.. ES me B 
Me eadisdke sce dedwanucerees 28.00 0.00 
aia - -igeuhbibhasaaaeee: 10.00 
_ eT eeT ee rr eee 9.00 
1880 5 os ai aiesh wad ca Welw ew ate edie rye rr 
DE rretcacces C8 bC00Ga Nes 42.0) 12.00 
1881 ae Wat 5 wisle Wisi ciara g ale'ele walatars aan a. 
, PPT rrr errr Ce 0 12. 
1882 — Wace wiv aie educa daeaee os 13.00 
MAG wcehe<0we carabweanerad 47.00 13.00 
1883 — étnhatacene de aawd dad pipes 13.00 
Mn ceccadnaidetneh dee weae as 47.00 13.00 
1884 ars Rives Ouneavecwodteaase 48.00 13.00 
NUD dae he a dinle 1A Ae Re 46.00 12.00 
1885 woeny Pendant wee eeeae Rent 46.00 12.00 
MNRé cea ceedandeenteaeates 45.00 11.50 
1886 | ga Eadaded <vlawawegedia aaa 45.00 11.00 
COR. Ga dere sviun Bawa eelaaee 45.00 11.50 
1887 ; ~ pea Eeevecticadnnermeen res 45.00 12.00 
ME ddacchacece audececneaea 45.00 12.00 
RE Gs ca aciousedee veweddax 45.00 13.00 
12.50 
1889 12.50 
July 12.50 
1890 5 ae ah diedwé qiadtemewdkaxa 44 he 12.50 
MMe cvedvrKeviatecadatenay 43.00 12.50 
1891 Jeary Gdevestisxwedecencauad 43.00 12.50 
DC nadCcenégeetosvdeadbasdken 43.00 12.00 
1892 —? is 6denweeuaendedae an 44.00 12.00 
MN aid we and cncaweae Caededare 45.00 12.50 
1893 joes Ted wikia de tensed 48.00 13.00 
AE me ene 48.00 13.50 
1894 7 Oe Pea ree Pee 47.00 13.50 
Vt eee ee ee ee re ee 45.00 13.00 
1895 — ed aide ana ecedick maa dale 45.00 12.00 
Dindisetacaeboentawdanddeade 45.00 11.00 
1896 5 Rid calecdiéw wad mane wate 44.00 11.00 
11.00 
1897 : 11.00 
Srawae ns , 10.00 
1898 =e Niseveeicurethnweswens 45.00 10.00 
6 Aer re 45.00 11.00 
1899 —- Nvdwsslee oewn Wad teas 46.00 12.00 
Creer ee ee 51.00 14.00 
SO SD os occ cetacenaseawenes 57.50 19.00 


Commenting on the table Mr. Preisch said that in 
1879 the general trend of business was the same as last 
year. There had been a panic in 1873, but lumber did 
not feel it till the following year and not its full force 
till 1875, when culls fell to $9 and uppers to $40, where 
culls remained till July, 1879, but uppers shrank till 
they were in that month at $28. There was soon a rise 
and on January 1, 1880, uppers brought $36 and culls 
$12. Uppers continued to advance till 1883, when they 
were $47 and culls $13. The five years beginning with 
1879 were very prosperous, or “corking good years,” as 
J. N. Seatcherd put it. Then in 1893 came the last 
panic, but as usual lumber did not feel it much that 
year. In 1894 uppers were $45 and culls $13. Uppers 
did not decline much, but culls fell to $10. There was 
a slight rise of culls in the fall of 1898 and last year 
the general advance came. Mr. Preisch made the above 
running comment to show that the conditions now are 
almost precisely the same as they were in 1879, which 
was the beginning of five good years. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFrao, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Some of the dealers are 
reporting trouble with the 14 percent discount for cash 
in fifteen days, which is the rule of this market. There 
is a disposition on the part of eastern buyers to reckon 
it from the time of receipt, instead of shipment, and 
occcasionally a buyer gets very ugly about it. 

There is a strike in the machinery works of E. & B. 
Holmes that is delaying business considerably. 

Alfred Haines leaves today for ‘his trip to the Medi- 
terranean and southern Europe. He sails Saturday, 
expecting to be absent till about May. 

A. J. Elias was one of the bidders for the Buffalo 
grain shoveling contract at the annual meeting of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association in Detroit. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company is running 
its Au Sable mills night and day. Having logging 
railroads to supply them there is no waiting for snow. 
A large cut of cedar is being made on the Pequaming 
tract of the company. 

The following contracts for supplying lumber for 
canal work have been taken by Buffalo lumbermen: G. 
Elias & Bro., white oak and Georgia pine, to be used at 
Fultonville, Schuylerville, Port Byron and Boonville, at 
$4,862.66; Taylor & Crate, white oak timber for Cohoes 
and Palmyra, at $3,197.02. 

MeNeil & Co. obtained the most of the hemlock order 
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for the canals to be built in the pan-American exposi- 
tion grounds. The work is now in progress. Leh & Co. 
do the work, using a lot of beech piling they had on 
hand. 

John T. Stewart has gone on a trip through the West 
Indies, going as far as Barbadoes. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE. 


30sTON, Mass., Jan. 23.—Another week of Italian 
weather has kept all hands guessing as to what will hap- 
pen next. In the country “the oldest inhabitant” is 
invariably nonplussed, and all the people long for a 
little “good sleddin’.” In the woods there is little to do 
but sit on a stump and whittle, and the variously esti- 
mated cut of logs diminishes as each day passes with 
balmy springlike air. On the other hand the carpenter 
is gloating over the extra opportunity to close in and 
finish up the half-completed house, and the finish 
material man is smiling broad grins as he contem- 
plates the steady flow of moldings, finishing lumber, 
sash and doors that go out from his shed. The joke of 
it all is that while more material is being used up, less 
is being cut, and that means high prices. 

George E. French, treasurer of the Atlantic Lumber 
Company, 2 Kilby street, went south on Friday, in the 
hope that he might either find new wheels to turn for 
him, or be able to make those which are now revolving 
turn a little faster. Amasa Pratt, of Lowell, a large 
retailer and manufacturer of doors, sash and blinds, 
accompanied Mr. French. 

Lindsley Shepard has also left Boston for a trip of 
some duration, in the interest of his business. 

William H. Wood, of Cambridgeport, is taking a trip 
through the south and west. 

Gardner I. Jones, of Jones & Witherbee, has returned 
from his journey into the poplar country, and comes 
back well satisfied that his firm will have poplar to 
sell for the spring trade. Frank M. Witherbee, of the 
same firm, is spending the week in New York. 

W. L. Ayers, representing William Ritters, formerly 
of Welch, W. Va., now of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been in the Boston market during the week, making 
a vigorous campaign among the Boston wholesalers 
with poplar. That Mr. Ayers has full confidence in 
the future price of poplar and its present value is fully 
evidenced. 

The investigation of the business of the A. M. Stet- 
son Lumber Company has been turned over to Walstein 
R. Chester and L. N. Godfrey, who have been appointed 
a committee of creditors to look into the affairs of the 
company and make a report. It is hoped that a large 
dividend, if not a full 100 cents, can be paid. 





THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE. 

PuinaApeELPulA, Pa., Jan. 20.—A continuous spell of 
open, damp weather has settled upon us here, which 
seems to have paralyzed our trade for the time. The 
yards are not doing much but a jobbing business. The 
wholesalers from all reports are having inquiries and 
the retailers are doing estimating for a very fair amount 
of projected improvements, many of which are in the line 
of apartment houses. These seem to be increasing rap- 
idly. It was thought that with increase of prosperity 
and the ability to provide independent homes by the 
toilers the disposition toward crowding into these cara- 
vansaries would Jessen; but after listening to the monot- 
onous complaints of femininity upon the difficulty of 
securing capable help one can understand the luxurious 
ease Obtained in apartments and the desire to partici- 
pate. 

The price list has not changed. We hear of cutting 
on the white pine schedule, but cannot imagine why any 
bidder should cut. It seems so strange that dealers wish 
to inaugurate angther season of insane competition. 
These remarks are made in consequence of the placing of 
an order for white pine of the highest grade during the 
past few days where the difference in estimates must 
have amounted to $3 to $4 a thousand. 

Hardwoods are quiet, but the market is firm. Yards 
are better stocked than last year, but there is no evi- 
dence of any congestion; all will be wanted. We have 
reached that condition between lethargy and activity 
that makes it difficult to forecast the future, but they 
are few in number who venture to predict lower prices. 

In yellow pine there is much activity, particularly in 
cargo lots. 1 think there is more lumber of that variety 
afloat today, or vessels chartered to bring it here, than 
has been the case for years. 

In the month of December receipts reached 37,110,000 
feet, over 13,000,000 feet more than during the corre- 
sponding month in 1898 and over 9,000,000 feet more 
than the average of that month during the past eight 
years. So far this year we lead 1899 over 30,000,000 
feet in receipts. We are beginning to crowd the banner 
year—1893. 

There is of course little gossip or news. Messrs. Good- 
hue & Evans, Girard building, are out with a card 
announcing they are ready to supply from a new band 
mill some 400,000 feet a month of hardwoods from 
southwestern Tennessee. 

Announcement is made this week of an advance of 
$1.50 a thousand on hemlock. 





MAINE LOGS AND LUMBER. 
3ANGOR, ME., Jan. 22.—The snow that came on New 
Year’s day has been increased by another fall, and now, 
in all but the roughest places, there is fairly good haul- 
ing from the yards to the landings. Within a week or 
two a good many men have been discharged from the 
chopping crews, their services being no longer needed, 


and all hands practically are now engaged in getting the 
logs to the landings. More snow would be welcomed, 
and it is likely to come any day, so the lumbermen are 
not worrying. There is every indication at this writ- 
ing that the cut on Penobscot waters and all over Maine 
will be fully up to expectations, and only a good driv- 
ing season is needed to complete the round of prosperity. 

The pulp and paper industry in Maine has for months 
suffered severely from drouth—the most remarkable 
drouth ever known in this state since pulp mills existed 
here. The spring of 1899 was dry, likewise the summer, 
and the fall brought little relief. At present the pulp 
mills are in such a bad way that they are unable to keep 
the paper mills supplied with stock, and large quantities 
of ground wood pulp are being imported from Nova 
Scotia. All rivers and lakes are at a low ebb, and the 
weather sharps are predicting that when rain does come 
it will be in floods, on the principle that one extreme 
follows another. 

It is said that every log cut on the Kennebec this 
winter is contracted for in advance, and that not a log 
will be for sale when the river opens and the drives 
get down. This, to some extent, is true of the Penob- 
scot. In former times mill men never thought of buy- 
ing logs until spring, but now in order to be sure of a 
stock they have frequently to make contracts in the 
fall. 

The greater part of the Androscoggin river log cut 
now goes to the pulp mills, pulp making having almost 
entirely supplanted the lumber industry in that section. 
This winter’s cut for the International Paper Company 
will approximate 100,000,000 feet, a large part of which 
will be transported from the woods to the mills by rail, 





RETALIATION AGAINST CANADA. 

Wasuinoaton, D. C., Jan. 20.—A determined effort 
was begun this week by representatives of the Michigan 
lumber interests to break the embargo placed by the 
provincial government of Ontario on the exportation of 
logs fvom that province. Col. A. F. Bliss and Walter S. 
Kddy, of Saginaw, and Selwyn Eddy, of Bay City, 
arrived in Washington last Sunday for the purpose of 
beginning the crusade, and they were sanguine of suc- 
On Monday they called on the secretary of the 
treasury to have a consultation on the matter. They 
were accompanied by Senators MeMillan and Burrows 
and by two of the Michigan congressmen. 

The lumbermen have become tired of waiting for a 
final disposition of the matter by the higher courts 
in Canada and are discouraged by the ruling made by 
the lower court in which the Ontario government was 
upheld for forbidding the exportation of logs from the 
province, They asked Secretary Gage if the treasury 
department was not warranted in taking retaliatory 
measures on account of the alleged arbitrary action of 
Ontario, They represented that they set up some years 
ago immense mills on the eastern shore of Michigan to 
engage in the business of manufacturing lumber from 
logs; that the raw material from these mills was 
obtained from the province of Ontario and that large 
towns have grown up whose inhabitants depend for a 
livelihood on the business of the mills. They repre-. 
sented further that whole towns have been practically 
thrown out of employment by the embargo on logs 
imposed by the provincial government and that this is 
a hardship which neither the mill owners nor the work- 
men should be foreed to endure. 

When the question was presented to Secretary Gage 
months ago he was reluctant to act on account of the 
status of proceedings in the Anglo-American joint high 


cess. 


commission. He nevertheless referred the difficult 
legal question involved to the attorney-general. Attor- 


ney-General Griggs has never rendered a decision in the 
matter. The Michigan lumbermen who are here, how- 
ever, believed it would be favorable to them and that 
Secretary Gage would be upheld in the proposition to 
bring retaliatory measures against Canada. The Mich- 
igan men have an idea that this is a favorble time to 
act, for the reason that Great Britain is supposed to be 
in a mood to favor the United States. The campaign 
which has now been begun in earnest by American lum- 
ber interests, who are a very powerful factor in polit- 
ical matters on this side of the border, proceeds on the 
assumption that the anglo-American joint high commis- 
sion is not to resume its sessions. They could not hope 
to have the government sanction retaliatory proceedings 
if it were believed by the state department that 
the commission is still a factor to be considered. In 
that event the government would not care to take any 
step which would embarrass the proceedings of the com- 
missioners of the two countries. 

Secretary Gage told the Michigan men that it would 
require an extremely broad construction of the Dingley 
tariff law to justify retaliation such as the lumber inter- 
ests propose. It is provided in that law that the gov- 
ernment shall, in case a foreign country or dependency 
places an export duty on products, impose an addi- 
tional import duty equal in amount to the export duty 
of the foreign country. The Ontario government did not 
place an export duty on logs, but prohibited them from 
export. If the United States government retaliates in 
the way proposed, it will be by placing a duty on lum- 
ber of all kinds so high that it will be in effect a pro- 
hibitive duty. 

The secretary of the treasury practically decided that 
it was not feasible to take the proposed action, for it 
would almost inevitably lead to a general tariff war. 
The question was taken before the meeting of the cab- 
inet on Tuesday, however, and the president and the 
several members decided that Secretary Gage was right 
in his position. The Michigan lumbermen now propose 
to claim damages against Ontario for virtual confisca- 


tion of property, by an appeal to the British govern- 
ment through the state department. 





FAVORABLE BUILDING PROSPECTS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan, 22.—All the indications point 
to a good year in the lumber trade throughout New Eng- 
land. Our manufacturing industries never were busier 
than at the present time; labor is well employed and, in 
fact, there is a scarcity of skilled labor in the east. Our 
large machine shops and jewelry manufacturing estab- 
lishments are not doing as much as they could were 
they able to secure more skilled labor. While the high 
prices of building material will somewhat retard specu- 
lative building, at the same time it is expected that there 
will be considerable home building throughout the east. 

It is largely the history of the mechanics in this sec- 
tion that now that the general lines of manutacturing 
are controlled by aggregations of capital the only hope 
the ordinary mechanic has in getting ahead is by secur- 
ing a home, and the more ambitious of such mechanics 
in good times immediately endeavor to secure homes of 
their own. ‘The vast network of electric roads have 
brought cheap land into the market, rendering it possi- 
ble for the mechanic with a few hundred dollars to make 
a start and the general tendency points to considerable 
activity in small buildings which will consume consid- 
erable lumber. 

We find that the retail dealers are feeling quite cheer- 
ful and all are experiencing a good year’s business. 

L. H. Gage LUMBER CoMPANY. 





A NEW PENNSYLVANIA WHOLESALE FIRM. 


The firm of Henderson, Schofield & Co. has recently 
been organized at Brookville, Pa., the partnership 
arrangement dating from January 1, by S. 8. Hender- 
son, R. W. Schofield and J. H. Schofield. The firm has 
established main cflices in the Whitehill building in 
Brookville, and a branch office at 3827 Cambridge street, 
Philadelphia. S. S. Henderson, who looks after the 
financial department of the business, is identified with 
both of the banks at Brookville, is a director of the 
Jefferson County National bank, and also of the First 
National bank of Lamar, Mo. He is an experienced 
business man, and will have charge of the offices at 
Brookville. R. W. Schofield and J. H. Schofield are 
practical and experienced lumbermen, being well 
acquainted with all branches of the business. They 
started in the woods scaling logs and estimating tim- 
ber. R. W. Schofield was manager of the mills of Hon. 
Geo. F. Huff, at Dunlo, Pa., until that gentleman’s tim- 
ber was cut out. He then went on the road and sold 
lumber from Pittsburg, later on associating himself 
with H. F. Manges, of Philadelphia, with headquarters 
at Brookville, having charge of Mr. Manges’ branch 
office and superintending the manufacture and shipment 
of the lumber at Brookville until January 1 last. John 
H. Schofield was associated with Hon. A. C. Hopkins, 
of Lock Haven, Pa., as superintendent of his mills at 
Hopkins for a number of years, resigning in 1897 to 
accept a position as traveling salesman for a Phila- 
delphia firm. R. W. Schofield will have general super- 
vision of the manufacturing, shipment and sale of the 
lumber throughout western Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
while J. H. Schofield will have charge of the Philadel- 
phia office and attend to the distribution of the com- 
pany’s stock through eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland. The new firm is starting out with bright 
prospects, and having made early purchases of good 
stock of original cork white pine, which cannot be beaten 
for quality, as its softness makes it particularly adapt- 
able for pattern and planing mill work, will be in fine 
position to cater to the wants of the large spring 
demand, 





POINTERS FROM PITTSBURG. 


Pirrspure, Pa., Jan. 24.—The lumber trade is in a 
strong, healthy state. Yor the past two weeks the weather 
has been such as to permit a resumption of building, and 
an early spring boom is looked for. The interest just 
now centers on the Union Switch and Signal Company’s 
contract, let to James Stewart & Co., of St. Louis, which 
calls for a nice lot of pine. A representative of the 
Stewarts is now located at the Hotel Henry. The firm 
will establish an office here. , 

The L. L. Satler Lumber Company, of the Park 
building, and R. C. Osborne, of Falls Creek, Pa., have 
purchased jointly a large tract embracing about 1,000 
acres of timber land at Hamilton, near Punxsutawney, 
Jefferson county, on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
railroad. The tract contains about 8,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and 3,000,000 feet of hardwood. The Jefferson 
County Lumber Company will erect a large saw mill, 
the plant to be managed by R. C. Osborne. 

H. V. Curll, of the Curll & Lytle Company, Carnegie 
building, is in Florida, where he will remain for some 
time. 

W. H. De Voss and W. A. Allbaugh, representatives 
of the above concern, will attend the convention in 
Cleveland. 

In the case of Thomas Spates, receiver of the Braxton 
Lumber Company, against James McFadden, Judge 
Buffington refused the motion for a new trial. The 
suit was brought on a note for $1,400 on certain condi- 
tions, which the court found were not complied with. 

John M. Holt, a lumberman of Morrisdale, Clearfield 
county, Pa., filed a petition in bankruptcy with liabili- 
ties of $23,495.39 and assets of $3,267. 

John Husband, a prominent dealer of Mount Pleasant, 
Pa., was in the city this week. 
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; The Record. 


Alabama. 


Anniston—Walter P. Duke, J. M. Rogers and W. G. Hardin 
have engaged in the lumber business as W. P. Duke & Co. 

Carson—The Bowling Timber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Mobile—The McMillan Cypress Company has sold out. 


Arkansas. 


Nashville—I. H. Garner has been succeeded by Garner & 
Davis. 





California. 


Tulare—The Tulare Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000, by M. Vincent, I. M. 
‘Townsend, R. G. Wildey and others. 


Colorado. 
Greeley—Neil & Beckley have dissolved partnership. 
Georgia. 


Macon—The B. H. Edwards Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000 by B. H. Edwards, 
L. A. Wood and W. N. Fleetwood, jr. 

Hackbranch—Still & Sharpe have been 
Sharpe & Williams. 

Moultrie—Simmons & Thomas have been succeeded by 
Simmons & Ashburn. 

Savannah—A. HK. Moynello & Co. are out of business. 


Illinois. 

Chicago—R. B. Farson has removed to 605 Reaper block. 
—'The Chicago Coal & Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by J. A. Wilson & Co.—Harty Bros. & Foley have dissolved 
partnership. Philip Foley will continue the business.—S. 
W. Wyatt has sold his interest in the I. Stephenson Com- 
yany. 

, Tanda Mills—Swegle & Travers have been succeeded by 
Htummell Bros. 

Pontiac—-The Chicago Coal & Lumber Company has sold 
out to G. L. Vandoren & Co. 

Peoria—J. W. Mackemer & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Charles Knetzger Lumber Company. 

Pierron—L, Knebel & Co. have sold out to P. M. Essen- 
ress. 

, Rockford—tThe Spafford Planing Mill Company has been 
reorganized as the Stevens & Deuel Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


succeeded by 





Indiana, 
Gas City—The L. Humphreys Company has been succeeded 
by John Shippy. 
Huntingburg—J. V. Stimson will remove to Owensburg 


Ky. 

‘Knightstown—Watts & Parker have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

Takeme—The Watson Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
and the Blanchard Lumber Company have consolidated and 
will operate as the Watson, Blanchard & Waggoner Manu- 
facturing Company,‘ with capital stock of $80,000. 

Princeton—The Green River Lumber Company has been 
organized with capital stock of $30,000. 

Richmond—The Mather Bros. Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $15,000, to succeed Joseph A. 
Goddard. 

Roann—Ira F. Smith & Son have sold out their retail yard 
to T. J. Lewis and hardwood mill to Roann Cooperage Com- 
yany. ; 

; Vincennes—The Vincennes Egg Case Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

. Elisworth—The B. L. Willis Lumber Company has sold 
out. 

Stuart—The W. B. Ballew Lumber Company has sold out 
to F. E. Ball. 

Tama—The Minnesota Lumber Company has sold out 
at this point. The business will be continued by IF. W. 
LBrokhausen. 

Walker—Gilchrist & Russell have been succeeded by J. 
J. Russell & Co. 


Kentucky. 

Buffalo—F. W. Miller & Co. have been succeeded by Miller 
& Skaggs. 

Cave City—J. U. Cornelius is reported to have sold out 
his planing mill and lumber business. 

Cloverport—James Chapin & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. &. Chapin & Son. 

Corbin—L. W. Kelsey has been succeeded by D. F. Sul- 
livan & Bro. 

Cynthiana—E. HE. 
Clark & Bro. 

armers—Montague & Co. have been succeeded by Andrew 
Montague. 

Fristoe—W. M. Milliken has moved to McClain, Tenn. 

Hopkinsville—Dagg & Co. have been succeeded by Dagg 
& Richards. 

Horse Cave—Mustain & Maddox have been succeeded by 
G. T. Mustain. 

Lostcreek—J. R. Blake & Co. have been succeeded by J. R. 
Blake, 

Quincy—G. W. Lowder has moved to Brushart. 

Rumsey—The Smeltzy Lumber Company is out of business. 

Somerset—Tomlinson & Fish have established a saw mill. 
—Longsworth & Co. have been succeeded by the J. R. Longs- 
worth Company. 


Clark has been succeeded by FE. FE. 


Louisiana. 
Crowley—E. H. Ellis has engaged in the lumber business. 
Rayne—Charles Oudin has sold out to N. C. and J. L. 
Crandall and M. A. Robinson, of South Dakota. 


Maine. 
Bridgton—The sash and blind factory of Lewis Smith has 
been sold to Warren Walker. 


Maryland. 

Baltimore—Conrad Hamp has been succeeded by the Con- 
rad Hamp Company, incorporated.—-Otto Duker & Co. have 
dissolved partnership. ‘The business will be continued under 
the same name. 

Massachusetts. 


Baldwinsville—The Allen-Thompson-Whitney 
has sold out to E. L. Thompson & Co. 

Lynn—The Hutchinson Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $30,000, by J. T. Wilson, G. C. 
Hutchinson and G. H. Oliver. : 
‘ Boston—M. H. Cross & Son have sold out to Chester W. 
é llen. 


Company 


Michigan. 

Carsonville—Charles J. Walker has sold out to Farwell 
& Son, 

Freeport—William Fox & Son have sold out. 

Menominee—M. A. Burns has been succeeded by Burns 
& Hicks—T. E. Hicks has been succeeded by Burns & Hicks. 

Muskegon—Mann, Moon & Co. have sold out to R. K. 
Mann & Co. 

. Petoskey—B. H. Cook has been succeeded by Reynolds 
«& Bain. 

Grand Rapids—The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by W. J. Clark, J. W. Wolcott and F. 
Jewell, of Grand Rapids and H. Morley, of Cedar Springs, 
with capital stock of $100,000. 

West Bay City—Switzer & Eastwood have been succeeded 
by Eastwood & Day. 


Minnesota. 
Bermidji—Manger & Swanson have been succeeded by I. 
O. Manger. 
Blooming Prairie—Solberg & Veblen has been succeeded 
by A. Solberg & Co. 
Cass Lake—A. J. Abercrombie & Co. have been succeeded 
by A. B. Cross. 
Mississippi. 
Greenville—The Leavenworth Lumber Company has dis- 
continued saw mill. 
Hattiesburg—C. J. Gray has established a saw mill. 
Lorenzen—C. Lorenzen & Co. have been succeeded by C. 
Lorenzen & Son. 
Missouri. 


Callao—Bricker & Harp have been succeeded by W. W. 
Bricker. 

Carterville—The Carterville Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Mineral Belt Lumber Company. 

Grant City—Mason & Garrett have been succeeded by 
A. O. Mason. 

Lexington—The Abernathy Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

St. Louis—Charles Lecoutour has been succeeded by the 
Lecoutour Stair Manufacturing Company, incorporated, with 
capital stock of $12,000.—S. P. McConnell has engaged in 
the commission lumber business.—The Reheis-Rolfes Lumber 
$25,000" has been incorporated, with capital stock of 
525,000. 

Rutledge—H. C. Schultz & Co. have sold out to W. J. 
Taylor. 

Nebraska. 

Hebron—E. J. Stewart and H. S. Gable have sold out to 
J. H. Cooley, of Kenesaw. 

Nebraska City—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Com- 
pany has bought out the Tidball Lumber & Coal Company. 

Osceola—H. IF’. Henderson has sold out to the Chicago 
Lumber Company, of Omaha. 

St. Paul—Peterson, Hermanson & Co. have been succeeded 
by L. Larson & Co. 

Swanton—Ira Moulton has sold out to F. M. Spalding. 


New Jersey. 


Paterson—The Federal Match Company will incorporate 

with capital stock of $500,000. 
New Mexico. 

Roswell—-W. A. Findlay has sold out to the Burton-Lingo 
Company. 

New York. 

Binghamton—The Ensign Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Brooklyn—George Fowler has been succeeded by George 
Fowler & Co. 

New York—. K. Buckley has engaged in the lumber 
business.—Marsh & McClennen have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued as a co-partnership. 

North Carolina. 

Highpoint—-The Snow Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by E. A. Snow, E. A. Beucini, R. F. Dalton and 
J. KE. Kirkman, with capital stock of $100,000. 

Plateau—Clampit & Mostella have been succeeded by J. 
M, Clampit. 

Selma—aA. N. Cassell & Son have sold out. 


Ohio. 
Bellefontaine—The Jay L. Harrod Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Custar—Hopkins & Co. have been succeeded by C. R. 
Hopkins. 
Oklahoma. 
Enid—tThe Frantz Lumber Company has engaged in busi- 
ness.—J. P. Marshall has engaged in the lumber business. 
Guthrie—The Blincoe Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by E. L. Blineoe & Co. 
Oregon. 


Portland—The Jones Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated. 

Pennsylvania. 

Brookville—Henderson, Schofield & Co. have engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business, with branch office in Vhiladel- 
phia. 

Rockwood—A. Crowal & Co. have dissolved partnership. 
The business ig continued by J. VP. Crowal. 

Philadelphia—Joseph B. Grigg has engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber commission business.—Eli B. Hallowell & Co. 
have taken Ralph Souder into partnership. 

Pittsburg—The J. M. Hastings Lumber Company will be 
incorporated February 3 by John M. Hastings, Edward M. 
Vietmeier, Richard W. Moore, Anthony J. Deer and Syl- 
vester L. Berry. 

Scranton—The North End Lumber Company, Ltd., has 
dissolved partnership and will wind up business by April 1. 
South Carolina. 

Bingham—The Marlboro Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Nichols—F. Felton has engaged in the saw mill business. 

Wedgefield—F. KE. Thomas has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Tennessee. 

Burns——-Richardson, Wolf & Co. have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Dyersburg 
Bros. 

Knoxville-—W. P. Cooper & Co. have engaged in business. 

McClain—W. M. Milliken has'established a saw mill. 

New Tazewell—A. G. Johnson has engaged in the saw and 
planing mill business. 

Trenton—Wade & Son have been succeeded by Wade 
Bros. & Partee. 


Hall & Dawson have been succeeded by Hall 


Texas. 
Corsicana—C. A. Ammors has engaged in the lumber 
business. 


Louisa—George Appling has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Mercer—T. A. Mercer has been succeeded by Mrs. Hudgins. 


Vermont. 


Essex Junction—S. A. Brownell has been succeeded by 
S$. A. & C. B. Brownell. 
Washington. 


Aberdeen—-The Western Cooperage Company has been 
incorporated by G. P. Clerin, W. Eastman and W. Sullivan 
with capital stock of $60,000. 

Colville—Welty & Laplant have been succeeded by G. M. 
Welty. 

Seattle—The Thurston County Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by C. 8S. Hills, L. M. Moore and D. H. Dorman 
with capital stock of $100,000. 

Tacoma—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $6,000,000. 

West Virginia. 


Grafton—The Red Creek Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $16,000. 
Wisconsin. 


Genesee—C. H. Fintel & Co. have been succeeded by the 
VFintel-Griswold Company. 

Moon—Conrad Althen has sold out to Dennison, Jackson 

Co. 
. North Prairie—C. H. Fintel & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Fintel-Griswold Company. 


A RECORD BUILDER. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


load easily and is characterized by a democratic, 
approachable and affable manner. He has had too severe 
a schooling to have that pride of ignorance which char- 
acterizes so many men who have by their birth fallen 
on easy lines. For a man of his years and taking into 
consideration the fact that he was born “with a silver 
spoon in his mouth,” as the saying goes, and that there 
was no compulsion about his entering into active busi- 
ness operations, he has made remarkable progress; yet 
the fact that he has taken upon himself and carries with 
ease and even enjoyment such heavy duties, demon- 
strates the strength of the fiber of which he is made and 
the possession of those traits which make up a success- 
ful business man. 

The esteem in which he is held by his associates and 
competitors in the lumber business is indicated by the 
fact mentioned above that for two years he has been 
president of the board of lumber dealers of Cleveland 
and that recently he has been elected to a third term. 
It is of this body that Mr. Holden is the head and 
whose members, some of them old enough to be his 
grandfather, many of them with more years of activity 
in the lumber business than he numbers years in his 
age, are glad to entrust to his active and able direction 
the executive management, in conjunction with the 
various committees, of their joint interests. 

As before suggested modesty is the dominant trait of 
Mr. Holden’s character. The accomplishment of results 
in commercial history that would appeal to the vanity 
of the ordinary man does not enter his mental composi- 
tion as being worthy of even ephemeral regard. He is 
never so busy that he is not deliberate, painstaking and 
careful in every business venture he undertakes. 

Since the first day he entered upon the lumber business 
he has been a tireless and devoted student of the calling, 
both as a general proposition and in its multitudinous 
details. He has never worked on theories, but on the 
hard facts of conditions and results. The figures he has 
made, and has caused to be made, on the practical 
daily, monthly and yearly showing of his lumber busi- 
ness, constitute a digital synoposis of it that would 
prove a valuable object lesson to every student of the 
finesse of lumber affairs. 

Personally Mr. Holden holds charms of manner that 
endear him to a vast number of people, but above that 
his kindliness of heart, his level-headed business 
methods and his public spirit command the confidence 
and respect of the best in the world of trade. 





NOTES FROM CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 23.—The weather the past week 
has generally been more on the order of springtime than 
of midwinter, and the mild temperature seems to have 
warmed into renewed life the lumber trade wherever 
there was need or room for increased activity: At least 
the dealers report a stir beyond the ordinary even of 
the past few weeks. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, says business is 
moving along nicely indeed, orders coming in with a 
rush. The warm weather he thinks has stimulated 
the trade through causing dealers to awaken generally 
to the fact that the season for vigorous business is 
nearing and they place their orders accordingly. Mr. 
Quick attended the meeting of the Indiana retailers 
and says everybody there was apparently happy and 
prosperous as they should be after a year such as the 
last. ‘ 

The many friends of W. B. Hay, with M. B. Farrin, 
who is also secretary of the Cincinnati Lyumbermen’s 
Club, were greatly pained this week to learn of the 
death of his daughter, aged about eight years. Few 
men in the trade have more or firmer friends than 
haa Mr. Hay, and to say that they all sincerely condole 
with him in his great affliction is but stating a plain 
fact. 

There are indications that the car famine is begin- 
ning to abate, although there is by no means an entire 
absence of that annoyance to the trade. 





The Graham Lumber Company reports business excel- 
lent, with some trouble experienced in the mill regions 
owing to the rains that have been soaking enough to 
make very bad roads. J. Watt Graham, of this com- 
pany, leaves for the south in a day or two to be gone 
several days. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. are of course doing a tre- 
mendous business, as is to be expected of this great 
firm, a representative in the fullest sense of the 
gigantic and fast increasing business of this lumber 
center. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett find now, after several 
weeks of exacting test of their new suburban plant, 
that it is in every way what it was intended to be, a 
strictly modern and complete establishment. 

B. A. Kipp is having a steady and increasing trade. 
As “caterer” of the Lumbermen’s club, much interest 
usually begins centering in Mr. Kipp’s moves, even 
some days in advance of the monthly meeting and sup- 
per of the club. Doubtless he will keep up his reputa- 
tion at the next spread to be had on the evening of 
February 12. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, who attended the meeting of Indi- 
ana retailers last week, was greatly pleased with the 
condition of trade as represented by the delegates and 
at the great harmony that marked all the proceedings, 
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CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 24.—The first session of the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers was convened at the Hollenden hotel, 
this city, at 2:30 p. m. on Tuesday afternoon, January 
23, with President E. M. Holliday, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
presiding, and F. E. Kimball, of Elyria, O., performing 
his duties as secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held January 
24 and 25, 1899, were read in full by the secretary, and 
no one offering objections they were declared approved 
by the chair. 

The chair announced that the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were not ready for presentation at that 
time, but would be given upon the following day. He 
announced the appointment of the following committees 
to bring in reports for action upon the following day: 


Auditing Committee—P. L. Webb, Warren Manufacturing 
Company, Warren, O.; D. Mackey, Galion Lumber Company, 
Galion, O.; D. A. Wilhelm, Salem, O. 

Committee on Resolutions—Charles W. Forney, Cambridge, 
0.; Joseph Weaver, Joseph Weaver & Sons, Canton, O.; 
William Himberger, Smith & Himberger, Norwalk, O. 

Committee on Nominations—J. A. James, Springfield, O. ; 
T. B. Clark, T. B. Clark & Co., Xenia, O.; E. S. Nail, Mans- 
field Lumber Company, Mansfield, O. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws—Philip J. Ber- 
nower, Canton, O.; Earl Gleason, Gleason Lumber Com- 
pany, VanWert, O.; C. L. Wood, Wood & Loveless, War- 
ren, O. 

Opening Remarks by the Chair. 

Before taking up the regular order of business Presi- 

dent Holliday said: 


I would like to say this in behalf of the board of directors 
and the officers of this association. The work we have 
accomplished during the past year has not been satisfactory 
to us. At our meeting last January, the first meeting of the 
directors, we elected a pew secretary to succeed Mr. Hawes 
in the person of William Ahlers, of Allegheny, Pa. We 
started out at the beginning of the year with everything 
in fine shape, and with fair prospects. We had a meeting in 
Pittsburg in April, at which we had an attendance of every 
director and of every officer of this association; but after 
that meeting, through the impotency, as I might call it, of 
our secretary, we were unable to accomplish anything what- 
ever until—I believe it was in November. We could not 
get our secretary to answer any correspondence or to reply 
to our own letters. He simply remained inert until we had 
a meeting in Pittsburg in July, at which time we deposed 
our secretary and declared his office ‘vacant, but did not 
elect his successor. We have been unable to get possession 
of all of our effects from the former secretary until today, 
and did not get even an accounting until October; but as 
far as the financial end of the association was concerned 
everything was found all right. But the secretary delib- 
erately “laid down’ on us and would not assist us or do 
anything to accomplish the ends of the association by which 
the members might derive any benefit from it. At the 
meeting held in November we elected F. BE. Kimball, of 
Elyria, O., who was at that time and is still one of our 
directors, to the vosition of secretary for the unexpired 
term; and Mr. Kimball has worked up the affairs of the 
association in a manner that has been entirely satisfactory 
to the board of directors. But the directors lost more than 
seven months of the best of the season, where we ought to 
have accomplished a great deal of good for the trade, yet 
we could not help the form that the matter took. We are 
very sorry to have to present the matter to the members 
of the association in this light, but we think it well that all 
the members of the association shall fully understand the 
disadvantage that the board of directors has been laboring 
under during the past year. 


The Chair Invites an Experience Meeting. 

As we have taken very little of your time so far this 
meeting, I think it would be well for me to call upon the 
members who are now present for a discussion that might 
bring out hints for the committees and might be of much 
benefit to the association. We should like to have a free 
discussion from any of the members present upon any sub- 
ject that might be of benefit to this association or to its 
members; and the committee on resolutions can take note 
of anyhing that anyone has to offer. It might result in 
much good in our deliberations. 

D. Mackey, of Galion, said that his firm ‘had been 
called upon to prepare a paper to be read at the meet- 
ing. None of them were writers, and they had all been 
busy, but he offered as being more useful than anything 
he could have prepared some observations in the retail- 
ers’ department of a lumber journal of recent date, and 
asked to have the secretary read the article in question. 
As the secretary had ‘had some difficulty in making him- 
self ‘heard in reading the minutes, J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor of the Lumberman, read the article in question, 
which was applauded. 

B. F. Packard—I notice in the room here some of the 
old pioneer officers of the association, through whose 
early efforts in the history of the association we have 
the present organization. I refer. to Mr. Weaver, of 
Canton; to Mr. Jackson, of Akron, and to Mr. Wilhe]m, 
of Salem. I am sure a few words from them at this 
time would be a source of much pleasure and profit to 
the association. [Applause.] 


A Pioneer in Association Work. 
“General Jackson” was called for, and responded: 


Eighteen years ago, I think it was, this winter, possibly in 
February, a few of us met together in the city of Canton, 
Mr. Wilhelm, Mr. Weaver and myself, I think, being the 
only three here that were at that meeting. Mr. Wilhelm 
has the honor probably of being the originator of this 
organization; he had been corresponding with a number of 
dealers throughout Ohio and Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
and the convention was appointed with him in his city of 
Canton; at which time there were present probably thirty 
or forty, I don’t know exactly how many, from this state 
and a few from Pennsylvania. We organized an associa- 
tion, and we have | believe been members of the association 
from that time to this. 

do not know just what to say; but I think that while 


this association has done a great deal of good it has not 
done near all that might have been accomplished. We are 
realizing benefits from the association, but not to the extent 
of our privileges. I believe that if this association was 
earried on in full accordance with the original design— 
which we are attempting to do, but not doing fully—we 
would be receiving much more of benefit than we are receiv- 
ing today. I am not here to say where the fault lies, but I 
am here to do what I can to remedy it. I think that we 
ought to elect officers tomorrow that will do that thing, and 
this without any reflection upon the present officers. We 
have heard today from our president what I hope we will 
never have to have reported to us regarding the dereliction 
of any other officer. But if we put into office tomorrow men 
who are determined, no matter whom it hits or what the 
results may be, to carry out the intent of this organization, 
I don’t believe there is any question that a year from now 
we will have gotten full value for the effort over what we 
are now getting. I believe that the wholesalers are more 
generally in sympathy with this association than they ever 
have been in the past. I believe the defects in the present 
workings of the association are due more to the retailers 
than to the wholesalers. Whenever we bring this organiza- 
tion up to its ful’ privileges we will have the respect of 
the wholesalers, and we will not have wholesalers sending 
emissaries into the territory of the retailers. It is not the 
legitimate wholesalers, nor the best wholesalers, that are 
doing it now; but there are wholesalers that will send in 
their emissaries and will sell upon some pretext or other. 
And the reason is because we suffer it to be done. If we 
make a complaint before this association the complaint is 
not thoroughly enforced in all cases. If I had anything to 
do with the enforcing of the rules I would give the retailer 
the benefit of any doubt; and when the wholesalers find out 
that we are doing that they will simply say at once, “If 
this organization is really going to enforce its laws we 
must respect them.” ‘Take any law that may be upon the 
statutes of the state today, and it is only the enforcement of 
the law that accomplishes anything. It is only the enforce- 
ment of our rules that will cause the wholesalers universally 
to respect them. But if we are going to allow them to 
send in their men and sell sash and doors or lumber or 
whatever they like to some customer of ours who is a con- 
tractor or carpenter, upon the pretext that this man is a 
dealer and this other man is not, I will say frankly that 
we would rather not belong to the association if it is to 
continue to be run as it has been run in the past. I do not 
say that it has not done some good. It has done a large 
amount of good; but nothing near what it should have done. 

I do not know what further to say, but I hope that from 
now on we will try to do this thing in the right way; and 
wherever there is a city or town let the lumber dealer 
endeavor to co-operate in carrying out the principles of the 
association. For the objects of the association are not to 
get together once a year and have an excursion or some- 
thing of the sort. It is nothing of the kind; the principal 
thing is to interest our individual selves all through the 
year in seeing that the association rules are lived up to in 
our own neighborhood. Every retailer has just as much 
responsibility in this respect as any other. As it is now 
we buy of everybody who comes along. He may sell to A 
or B or C, our customers, but if we can buy him ourselves 50 
cents or $1 cheaper we do so. If we as retailers will 
carry out the obligations we have bound ourselves to as 
members of this association we will have the respect of the 
legitimate wholesalers. 


Mr. Jackson said that in Akron they had advanced 
prices right along with the wholesale advances, some- 
times two or three times a month, and that he believed 
their customers thought it was all right. 


Backed Up by the Chair. 


The chair—I would like to say this: I believe most, and 
in fact all, of what Mr. Jackson says, that we haven't 
received the benefits from this association that we should 
have received. I will also say further, not because I am 
an officer of the association, but speaking as a member, 
that the reason why we have not received all these benefits 
is just on account of the members. To realize this the 
members must all put their shoulders to the wheel and 
help the officers; but there has been too much of a disposi- 
tion among the members to sit back and let the officers do 
everything. ‘They don’t even file a complaint when lumber 
is shipped into their immediate vicinity; and how in the 
world can the officers cope with such conditions when no 
complaints are filed? Even when a complaint has been 
acted upon and the wholesaler placed upon the list, the 
members will pay no attention to the list often and go on 
buying from the people who are listed by this and other 
associations. The only way we can accomplish the desired 
results is by filing our claims whenever occasion arises, 
noticing the lists that are sent out, and positively refusing 
to buy of these people. I don’t care what officers you may 
elect, or what board of directors; you will never get the 
benefits of the association in full measure until the mem- 
bers are willing to do something to obtain them. 

And speaking of the allusion that has been made to the 
enforcement of our principles, we have laws for the sup- 
pression of crime They do not suppress all crime, but 
look at the amount of crime they do stop. So, here is a 
man shipping a car of lumber into my territory. I don’t 
care so much for a single car; the benefits which I receive 
are from the cars which are not shipped. That is the way 
we want to look at this association and its benefits to us. 
Of course I want to file a claim against the single car; but 
I am not going to allow it to destroy my faith in the 
benefits of the association, for without it there might have 
been not one but twenty! [Applause.] 


Reviewing the Association’s History. 


Joseph Weaver, of Canton, was called for, and 
responded: 


Mr. President, and members of the Union Association 
of Lumber Dealers: Going back before the time of the 
association, some of us had a sad experience. I know we 
had in 1880. The wholesale trade was at that time selling 
about one-half—Ii will not say one-half, but at least one- 
third—of the lumber sold in Canton. It was a great annoy- 
ance to me, and no doubt to every other lumber dealer in 
the state. Along in the latter part of 1881, I think it was, 
I received a letter from Mr. Wilhelm, asking me if I thought 
it was expedient to call a meeting and try to organize an 
association. I immediately opened correspondence with Mr. 
Wilhelm, and we finally concluded to have a meeting at 
Canton. We had a meeting there the forepart of February, 
1882, and we were very agreeably surprised to see as many 
in attendance as we had at that time. I prepared a con- 
stitution and by-laws for presentation at that meeting, which 
were adopted with very little change. 

Now we have an association, sometimes called a trust by 


some people, which I deny. I claim that we have a perfect 
and just right to demand—not only claim, but demand—- 
the trade of our communities, and for these reasons: We 
have our money invested there. We give employment to the 
citizens. We help to pay the municipal taxes. Thereby, | 
claim, we have a just and perfect right to control the trade 
within our territory, and the wholesaler need not complain. 
And I will say of the better class of the wholesale trade that 
they don’t complain, but are in full sympathy and harmony 
with this association. I have been told in effect this by a 
number of wholesale dealers: ‘I am glad you have formed 
this association. We don’t want to sell to Tom, Dick and 
Harry, people whom we don’t know; but our neighbor sends 
his men out and sells his lumber on somewhat that basis, 
and in order to keep even with him we have got to send 
our man out too. This association will do away with all 
that, and we are glad of it.” 

Whenever a carload comes into your territory you want to 
find out whom it comes from and file a claim with the 
secretary ; and if the secretary is up to his business he will 
at once investigate the matter and push it through. To 
illustrate what methods are employed, there was a concern in 
Canton styling itself the Canton Building & Lumber Com- 
pany. It had billbeads struck, and letterheads, I under- 
stand—I did not see them, but was informed regarding the 
whole matter—and came here to Cleveland with its bill- 
heads and letterheads and bought lumber upon the strength 
of them. ‘These are the things we have got to watch. We 
must be wide-awake in this thing. And if we are wide- 
awake, and push every point we can find, it is going to be 
a great benefit to every dealer within our jurisdiction. 
[ Applause. ] 

D. A. Wilhelm, of Salem, O., “the father of the asso- 
ciation,” was vociferously called for, but the various 
complimentary references of previous speakers had evi- 
dently been too much for him, as he modestly declined to 
respond. 

The chair—I would like to add a word myself as to 
the question of who are legitimate dealers within the 
scope of the territory covered by the association. If the 
members would make a list of the legitimate dealers in 
the town or city in which they do business, and also give 
the legitimate dealers in the adjacent towns, and send it 
to the secretary, I believe a correct and proper list of 
legitimate dealers could be made up by the secretary and 
sent by mail in booklet form to all the wholesalers that 
do business in the territory, and I believe that taat 
would stop a good many sales. The board of directors 
has before it now two or three cases that came up where 
contractors have the words “lumber dealers” printed on 
their letterheads, and wrote the wholesale dealers for 
prices, and the dealers sold to them because they marked 
themselves down as lumber dealers. Of course these 
wholesalers should have investigated, but as long as their 
money is secure and they have any plausible excuse to 
get out of it, some of them will go on ana make the sales. 
But if they had a Jist they would have no excuse to 
offer, and I believe it would be well for this association 
to take the matter up and see if we can’t get the secre- 
tary to get out such a list. é 

The chair then made an announcement regarding the 
evening’s entertainment. At 4:50 the meeting stood 
adjourned till ten o’clock upon the following morning. 


Tuesday Evening’s Doings. 


The host of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers 
at Cleveland was the Cleveland Board of Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers. These Cleveland dealers never do any- 
thing by halves, and when it is said that their board 
was the host of the occasion it covers the full meaning 
of all the word implies. If any visitor at the conven- 
tion was not entirely at home it was his own fault. 

This Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers is a some- 
what unique organization. It is as different from thie 
ordinary lumber exchange as day is from night. It 
includes all the lading firms of the city, as follows: 
The M. G. Browne Lumber Company, the Cleveland Saw 
Mill & Lumber Company, the Ellenberger Lumber Coin- 
pany, the Fisher & Wilson Company, F. R. Gilchrist 
& Co., Ralph Gray, Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
The Kirk-Christy Company, the Martin & Barriss Com- 
pany, the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, the Nicola & 
Stone Lumber Company, Potter, Teare & Co., the Sagi- 


naw Bay Company, and the Cuyahoga Lumber Com- - 


pany. It is a body whose perfunctory duties do not 
weigh very heavily upon it, but one which brings 
together all the wholesale concerns of the city in the 
way of good fellowship. The result is that the trade 
here has a unanimity of sentiment and action that can 
be found in few cther places. Right in the heart of 
the lumber district it owns a building in which are 
kitchen, dining rooms and assembly rooms. There the 
members daily meet for lunch; there is exchanged the 
gossip of the day; there they confer about matters 
pertaining to the trade; there they lay plans for the 
extension of Cleveland’s influence; and there they unite 
in every public-spirited enterprise that looks to the 
good of the whole. Regular weekly business sessions 
are held following the lunch hour in the assembly room, 
where all matters of importance to the trade are dis- 
cussed. Thus the dealers are intimately acquainted 
with one another, and beyond being business rivals, 
become business associates as well. 

It was at one of these recent meetings that it was 
decided that the board should become the host of the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers at its annual 
meeting, and it was concluded that the most agreeable 
way of entertaining the visitors would be by the pro- 
duction of an evening of high-class vaudeville, with the 
concomitant attractions of a lunch and smoker. This 
plan was carried out in the way that the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers performs all its undertakings. 
A committee, consisting of W. W. Nicola, chairman; 
Archie Klump, F. R. Gilchrist, John Diver and A. L. 
Stone, was appointed on entertainment. 

The result was a lunch, smoker and vaudeville, given 
at the splendid auditorium of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce on Tuesday evening, January 23. Over 
400 guests were present, and to say that every indi- 
vidual thoroughly enjoyed himself is saying the very 
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least. The hall was beautifully decorated with palms, 
and the floor was occupied by small tables and chairs, at 
which all could gather in little groups, and, while 
enjoying the program, had the added comfort con- 
tributed by a luncheon and sundry trifles glass con- 
tained. 

The Vaudeville Program. 

Many features of the program were entirely new lo 
visitors, although in most cases the entertainers were 
well known. The trouble commenced with a series of 
acrobatic “stunts” by Harry and Mabel Giesy. The 
work of the team met with considerable applause, as 
the gentleman is a prime favorite. The lady is evi- 
dently a new acquisition of Mr. Giesy and does not seem 
to work in entire harmony with him. 

Next came the old-time favorites, Frank Bell and 
Bill Lindsay, the song and dance team incomparable. 
Frank was as active and limber as ever, but Bill seemed 
to have about him that suggestion of “Don’t go to some 
other lumber yard to get robbed—come and see me.” 

Then Larry O’Conner, the famous raconteur, whose 
usual place of business is in the corridor of the Seventh 
Avenue hotel, Pittsburg, waddled lightly to the front 
and told a series of stale anecdotes and jokes that made 
it necessary to lower a netting in front of the stage to 
prevent his being injured by glassware and such. It 
was the one unfortunate episode of the evening, but 
Larry had simply forgotten that he had been on earth 
a good while and that every one had heard his stories 
many times before. 

Right then Larkin Hawes diffidently edged onto the 
stage, with his face beautifully fenced in with those 
fine cut whiskers of his. His artistic German yodel was 
much applauded, and marked him as a coming star in 
the firmament of vaudeville. 

Then there were cheers. The legend at the side of 
the stage announcing that Bob Jenks would do the next 
number was enough to cause the breaking of several 
stained glass windows in the hall. Bob did himself 
proud, and did one ever see the time he didn’t? The 
sweetness of his smile, the melody of his voice and the 
grace of his dance yet lingers with every one present. 

Now there were doings. It almost looked like a 
“three-minute rough-house” when the card was hung 
out announcing Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gilchrist in vocal 
selections. Frank has always been known as a bachelor, 
and it was astonishing indeed to have him spring on 
the assembled guests a young woman of much personal 
pulchritude, curvilinear grace and plentitude of shape. 
The appearance of the pair in their charming ballads 
was greeted with great applause, and to satisfy the 
acclaims they were obliged to respond to encore after 
encore. 

Now Gene Carleton revealed another side to his many- 
faceted character. He sprung a surprise on the audi- 
ence in a negro monologue. His make-up was very real- 
istic, but unfortunately his dissertation was written for 
him by his wicked partner, Guy Gray, whose only intent 
in the enterprise apparently was to get Gene “thrun 
down.” That he told a story of the early adventures of 
the editor of the Lumberman will account for some 
future publications which may be uncomplimentary to 
him. 

Next on the program was Ralph Gray, “the only,” in 
maiden songs. Ralph does a great many things in a very 
admirable manner, as his friends can testify, but sing- 
ing love songs is not his strongest “point.” However, 
he succeeded in getting through his assignment without 
having the net lowered. 

Now the Youngstown beauty-bright, Louie Heller, did 
a turn worth while. Louie’s education has not been 
neglected, and what he don’t know about buck and 
wing dancing is not worth knowing. The eminent 
theatrical caterer, Charles Frohman, who was present, 
was so much charmed by Mr. Heller’s masterly work 
that he immediately offered him an engagement to play 
“The Little Minister” as leading support to Maud 
Adams. It is regarded as doubtful whether Mr. Heller 
will accept, inasmuch as he has things so near his own 
way in the lumber line at Youngstown that he don’t 
want anything better. 

The very apotheosis of the program—the pate de foie 
gras of the occasion, as it were—was the final num- 
ber, Will Nicola and Art Stone, as pugilistic conversa- 
tionalists. It was a great and crowning success of the 
evening’s splendid performance, for what Will Nicola 
don’t know about pugilism and Art Stone about con- 
versation isn’t worth knowing. 

Well, the whole thing was a great success, and the 
members of the Cleveland Board of Lumber dealers, and 
its committee in particular, are entitled to no end of 
credit for the splendid show put up for the amusement 
and edification of the guests. Long will their memory 
remain green in the minds of the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers. 


Other Entertainers. 


Private entertainers at the Hollenden headquarters 
at the annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers were Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, 
and the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company and the Ohio 
Sash & Door Company, of Cleveland. The three con- 
cerns had parlors for the reception of their friends and 
dispensed cigars and liquid refreshments with a lavish 
hand. At the Bliss & Van Auken headquarters Messrs. 
W.G. Van Auken, Manager Harry S. Dewey, and sales- 
men Joseph Schneider and H. W. Sanborn dispensed 
hospitality; at the Ohio Sash & Door Company’s head- 
quarters Manager J. J. Wemple and Salesmen Owen 
I. Jenks and §. 8. White, and at the Nicola & Stone 
ni were all the officers and salesmen of the com- 
any. 


Wednesday Morning’s Session. 


President Holliday was almost alone at ten o’clock, 
the time set for the meeting. He called the meeting to 
order at 10:20, and instructed the secretary to go out 
and inform the members that the meeting was in session 
and that their attendance was desired. A little later 
the attendance was almost as large as the previous 
afternoon. 

Secretary Kimball read the following 


Financial Report. 


Amount on hand November 9, 1899........ $231.72 
Comeeted 160 1G0G GaGBscscccdcccvscccece a 
Collected for 1800 Guee. 2.6. cccccocccecas 240.00 
WADE dccencdne, pcseUasheenesvaceaas $501.72 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Attorney’s fees in the Ahlers case......... $ 10.00 
Expenses directors’ meetings............. 325.22 
Office expenses President Holliday......... 36.32 
Sree Cl DMD xe ce cucckdevaddecawauunae 30.18 
ROC cane Reaee a Radnceeedeategueead $501.72 
Amount remitted the treasurer............ 650.00 


In explanation of the amount remitted the treasurer, 
Secretary Kimball, stated that it included quite an 
amount of 1900 dues. 

The Chair—In addition I wish to say, so that all the 
members present will understand, that this is only the 
report of our present secretary, Mr. Kimball, who was 
elected in November, and covered the period from 
November 9 up to January 1. The ex-seeretary, Mr. 
Ahlers, filed a report yesterday. I wish that the secre- 
tary would get that report, and I will present it. 

I also wish to state regarding the disbursement by 
Secretary Kimball of $325.22 for directors’ meetings, 
that this included all the meetings held during the 
year. Mr. Ahlers never paid a dollar to the directors 
for any of their expenses. We had meetings in April, 
in July and in November, none of which had been pro- 
vided for. 

The chair then read the following report from the 
ex-secretary: 

I submit the following report : 

Amount of receipts for 1897 dues, Nos. 26- 





bo A ES rer ei ee rire $370.00 
CAREITICATES ROG BnOe uk. «ove cs ewtccctanda 50.00 
Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company...... 40.00 
GRA Ot CRE cece Steer enkscanpaws 10.00 
fi) | NR rT eee errr err ce $470.00 
AMOUNT OF EXPENDITURES. 

ROG POUR MING ek cccansmun sean ce he Ke one's $ 54.00 
Pe UEC one Re ccheeeepadvednedewaces 36.00 
GUNES co adele ARO OMe EE Ce Meee Kee aeeduanell 6.00 
‘Tolasrams. AD LEIDMOMEs 60.0055 e cesccucae 5.00 
EA Ses MEO SOUR as Kev ckeweueendeeeas 2.60 
Dr ONT gc iene eek a daudnk ee ec nenscacace Se 
Postoffice box......... éascewucddaceccescn cee 
RUNES TOM TOUP MOMENG i occ ccc ccccecsces 332.32 
Two items of 90 cents and $1.50.......... 2.40 
ME cweave sdasdvececkadaanenaete $502.82 


The chair explained that the hotel bill for $54 was at 
the Pittsburg meeting, and was paid by the secretary 
of his own motion, though not all the directors stopped 
there. He called attention to the fact that according 
to the statement the association owed the ex-secretary 
$32.82, and said the directors were not prepared to 
settle on that basis. 

In addition to this statement also there should have been 
a statement filed by Mr. Ahlers showing the financial condi- 
tion of this association when he took hold of it from Secre- 


tary Hawes. That is not shown by the financial report, but 
our treasurer’s report will show it. 


F. L. Torrence, of Xenia, O., treasurer of the associa- 
tion, then presented the following 


Report of the Treasurer. 


Feb. 10 received of T. W. Dobbins......... $277.00 
July 27 received of EK. M. Halliday for 
membership of Cook & Parsons......... 5.00 
Jan. 8 received from Secretary Kimball.... 150.00 
Jan. 17 received from Secretary Kimball... 300.00 
Jan. 23 received from Secretary Kimball... 200.00 
WORRE. hik scene ease, eundeetedaweenaas $932.00 


EXPENDITURES. 
On orders Nos. 355-359, drawn by L. R. 


MAWON: . cccoccieee. abenekeceswaaneane $ 50.28 
On orders Nos. 1-10, drawn by F. B. Kim- 
Dec anvcatc Sc0ene vepdesecaceneens 871.54 
Rete 18 CEGRDEESs oc ccbccdecedeecueds« 510.18 
WG cicceceress sce bdevscuteccece $932.00 


Mr. Torrence—I wish in addition to that report to 
state that of the $470 received by Mr. Ahlers there was 
not a cent paid into the treasury. At the April meet- 
ing when we demanded the money of him, he said that 
there were some bills to pay. We informed him that if he 
paid any bills it would be in direct violation of our 
laws. IL was directed to make a formal demand of him, 
and did so, but we did not succeed in getting any of 
the $470 which he reports having received. 

The Chair—I also wish to say a word here in regard 
to the disbursement which you will notice in the secre- 
tary’s report, of $10 for attorney’s fee in the Ahlers 
case. That was paid to an attorney in Pittsburg, whom 
we employed to look after the interests of the associa- 
tion and to get possession of our effects from the secre- 
tary. We got the books and papers, but never could 
secure the money. My idea in laying this whole matter 
before the members here is to let them know that the 
directors were endeavoring constantly to get this matter 
adjusted. 

Mr. Torrence—I wish to say, too, that when the direct- 
ors found that it was impossible to get any satisfaction 
out of or do anything with Mr. Ahlers, we felt called 
upon to take some legal advice, and we made up a purse 
in the directory and paid the retainer out of our own 
pockets, and it does not appear at all as a charge 
against the association, 


The chair corroborated this statement, and a question 
being asked by Mr. Mackey as to what the arrange- 
ment was with Mr. Ahlers regarding salary, the chair 
replied that it was not to be more than $1,000, and 
was to be less if the amount of dues collected would 
not justify that sum. Secretary Ahlers had performed 
the duties of his office in a satisfactory manner up to 
the time of the meeting in April, held in Pittsburg, 
where there was a full attendance of all the directors 
and officers. After that he would not do anything, 
and all they could get out of him was six telegrams, 
each making promises which were not kept, or state- 
ments which events proved to be incorrect. “You can 
see from this,” the chair concluded, “how he was treat- 
= us, and the sort of satisfaction we could get from 

im.” 


Confusion Caused by the Secretary. 


B. F. Packard—There is one more point upon which 
there has been some comment, and that is as to why 
the directors did not take cognizance of this matter 
at an earlier date. The explanation I have offered: to 
such inquiries has simply been that our president has 
called several special meetings of the directors, and 
Mr. Ahlers headed these meetings off by stating to one 
or two of the directors that there would not be a 
quorum at the meeting, that such and such an one 
couldn’t come, and so on; and consequently it was some 
weeks before we got down to the actual state of affairs. 

Mr. Mackey said that he had made his inquiry in 
regard to the salary to be paid Mr. Ahlers in order to 
ascertain the basis of his claim for salary. The chair 
explained that it was for four months, though the period 
of his review was nearer three months. Even during 
that period many things had not been attended to. There 
were parties listed who had paid off the claims against 
them, and who had not even been notified whether their 
payments had been accepted. A case in point was 
the Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company. The chair 
knew of a case where a party had refused to purchase 
a large bill of lumber from them because they were 
listed by the Union association, whereas they had settled 
up and were entitled to have their names taken from 
the list two months previously. President Holliday had 
himself taken up the matter and wrote a number of 
personal letters in such cases, and had assumed the 
correspondence and attended to it as well as he could 
without having the proper memoranda. The $36.22 was 
for stationery, postage and similar expenses during the 
four months that he was looking after the correspond- 
ence, and was the entire expense incurred by the asso- 
ciation during that time. 


Director Smith Courts Publicity. 


Frank M. Smith moved that the reports be received 
and referred to the auditing committee, which motion 
prevailed. 

Frank M. Smith—A year ago at Columbus there was a 
disposition made gnanifest on the part of those there assem- 
bled for a change in officers, and that part of the program 
was radically carried out. As a member of the board of 
directors I want to say to those here assembled that the 
board has nothing to conceal whatever. All that it has 
done and has been trying to do during the past year we want 
the association to know. During the meeting yesterday aft- 
ernoon it appeared to me that there was one great cause of 
the lack of interest in these meetings, and that is that the 
real work of the association, which is done through the board 
of directors, is not brought to the attention of the members 
themselves. They meet year after year and all they are 
given is the minutes of the preceding meeting, as far as I 
can ascertain, or the hearing of the reading of some commit- 
tee reports. Ags is well understood, the purpose for which 
we are organized and the principle for which we contend 
and the results of the working of this principle have never 
been brought to the attention of the members. Now you 
hear men say that the association does not amount to any- 
thing. People sell here and there and we don’t hear whether 
the claims which are brought against them are settled or 
not. We never hear anything about it except that possibly 
their names disappear from the list and other names are 
placed there. I therefore think that, while it has not hith- 
erto been an established rule, it would be well and proper 
that a committee outside of any of the officers of the asso- 
ciation be appointed to take the secretary's books, go over all 
the claims and see how they are settled, and then let it show 
for itself to the members what the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers is accomplishing. These things I think 
ought to be generally known. ‘They are the things we are 
organized for, and they are the things we ought to find out 
about—whether the officers of the association are carrying 
out the principler we hope to maintain. 

Now, while it is true that the secretary we elected last 
January has been very negligent in his duties and some 
injustice has ‘been done to some wholesale dealers by not 
being reported promptly after having settled their claims, I 
don’t think that the members know even now who are listed 
and who are not. I will say, however, that you will get a 
new and correct list from the secretary within a few days. 

Now in advancing this proposition for appointing this 
committee I do so for the sole purpose of bringing to the 
attention of the members what the board has to contend 
with, I will therefore, Mr. President, move that you appoint 
a committee outside of the officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation that shall go over the secretary’s books for the pur- 
pose indicated and report on the'claims filed and how they 
have been settled, with any other information that may seem 
to be of interest to the convention. 


Mr. Packard suggested that the convention appoint 
the committee, and the suggestion was accepted by Mr. 
Smith. The motion was unanimously carried. Messrs. 
Diebold, of Pittsburg; Peck, of Cardington, O., and 
Himberger, of Norwalk, O., were placed in nomination 
and elected by viva voce vote. 

The following contributed article by Met L. Saley, 
of the staff of the American Lumberman was then read 
by J. E. Defebaugh, who explained that Mr. Saley would 
have liked to be present to read the paper: himself, but 
had planned to attend the meeting of the Missouri & - 
Kansas Association: 


Value of Retail Associations. 


It is not necessary to live long to learn that life is a con- 
flict. Men aspire and vel, pray and swear, build up and tear 
down. All phases of animal life, it is said, are found in 
man ; thus you may represent the eagle, I the lamb; and woe 
unto the lamb when the eagle gets a chance at him. 
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For the time being I shall liken the retail lumbermen to 
the lamb, not that they are particularly lamblike In charac- 
ter, but because their business, unless protected, Is an easy 
prey for the eagle. An all-wise Creator no doubt might have 
so constituted humanity as to have rendered human law 
unnecessary—as the existence of man-made law is now 
unnecessary in individual cases—but evidently he chose to 
associate us with those elements which conflict that strength 
might come from it. Don’t take me for authority in this 
matter, but it looks that way to me. 

Protection was the first great unwritten as well as written 
law. It is a primal! law, and therefore needs no advocacy, a 
recognition of it springing from the innermost man as natu- 
rally as light speeds or water runs. 

There are those of us who remember when the retail lum- 
berman had no protection. He impotently held up his hand 
to guard off the attack. He had invested his money in stock 
and yard, his territory at the best was limited, yet into that 
territory came the very wholesale men of whom he bought his 
lumber, and sold to his customers! In other lines of trade 
the wholesale dealers both respect and protect the interests 
of their customers, but these wholesale lumbermen turned 
“pirate,” “poacher” and sought at the expense of their cus- 
tomers to build up their own business; in every true trade 
sense a despicable act by whomsoever practiced. 

The relations between the retail associations and the 
wholesale trade, it pleases me to say, are more agreeable 
than they were. There is less friction than there was: but 
don’t forget the fact that the first association, after which all 
the others have been patterned, was organized for war! It 
challenged the right of the wholesale dealer to interfere 
with the retail trade as truly as Oom Paul has challenged 
the right of the British army to invade his country. That 
old association threw down the gauntlet of battle, and it 
won. As individuals and as a people. however, we 80 quickly 
forget: and I want to say to you that if the retail lumber- 
men of the country were to build to the father of the associa- 
tion idea a monument of gratitude that would reach to the 
clouds it would be doing little enough. I can imagine that 
without these associations the retail lumber business would 
be a battered and a tattered affair. The few of you here 
today who would not have been driven out of business would 
be struggling for existence as you have never been obliged to 
struggle. The eagles would have clutched the lambs in their 
talons and torn them limb from limb. 

From the way these eagles are now treating you do you 
imagine they have lost their eagle natures? There are two 
kinds of conversion. One is from the heart and the other Is 
because the man knows that unless he makes a show of a 
change of heart he will get a club over his head. At a rail- 
wav station In southern Minnesota the other day I witnessed 
a dispute between two men. They talked fight as angry men 
sometimes will; but one of them. evidently not feeling equal 
to the occasion, walked away, and a few minutes later I saw 
him around the corner of the station, and to a listener he 
was vehemently cussing the man with whom he had differed. 
Do not forget, my friends, that there are wholesale dealers 
who are cussing your association around the corner. They 
dare not face the association, but If it were once out of the 
way they would be on the ground not only to suck your 
blood, but they would even pick your bones. What man has 
done that man will do. Every association should be kept on 
a war footing, prepared at any time to force if persuasion 

il. 

a Now let us hold up the mirror and see ourselves. Some- 
times we go around with streaks of dirt on our cheeks and 
do not know it. By the yard men of the entire country I 
want to see more appreciation of their associations In dollars 
and cents. When Napoleon was asked what was the most 
effective munition of war. he anewered, “Money!” I know 
that as a class the retail lumbermen are not more impecu- 
nious than are other men, but when it “omes to the support 
of their associations there is a great splash of dirt on their 
faces. It does seem to me that at such times a dollar 
looks to some of them as big as the full moon. They want 
protection—sovereign protection—for less money than they 
would be obliged and willing to nay to admit their family to 
one performance of a circus. They want to hire a good sec- 
retary cheap, or a poor one cheap—no matter which. he 
must come cheap. It is a crazy idea! Pay your association 
what you owe it, as you would pay your minister what you 
owe him. Do not permit its financial keel to go on scraping 
on the bottom. It Is a ship worthy to be protected against 
all breakers and fitted out with everything which goes to 
make a ship substantial: for every one of you is in that 
ship. sailing in It. and ff she were to go down you would 
perish like rats In the hold. 

Not long ago a vard man said to me he thought he would 
throw up his membership in his association, and come to find 
out for the reason that some minor point In Its management 
had not pleased him. You know it is not always safe to call 
a man a fool to his face. particularly if he is young and 
husky and years are beautifully frescoing your own raven 
locks. I thought hard. though, that he was that very breed 
of cat. And neither fis he the sole survivor. How do you 
think it would do to desert the home because there was a lit- 
tle difference of opinion as to whether your wife or you 
should build the fire: the church because there was a hypo- 
crite In the pew who had a vote: the school because the 
teacher fn his methods might infringe on your idea of the 
eternal fitness of things: the nation because there was rot- 
tenness In polities? Do you think the excuse would be suffi- 
clent? You know !t would not. We want the home, the 
church, the school, the nation. and we want the association, 
the association—underscore the word—and, that possessed, 
let us not reflect upon our Intelligence by suggesting that we 
are not ready to stand by the ruling of the majority, the 
interests of every one of whom are as much at stake as are 
ours. The majority may go wrong once, but it will not go 
everlastingly wrong. 

What about the riders—those dealers who, while they 
stand aloof and are benefited about equally with the rest of 
you, will not come In and help to pay the freight? Unless 
they can be persuaded to come in they will continue to ride. 
The Lord might properly have said, “There are men and 
men, and some of them will browse on the lawns of others 
every chance they get.” There are some things which It is 
impossible for us to do, so let us give our attention to those 
things which we know can be accomplished. 

We must not forget, however, that there !s here and there 
a dealer who is honestly opposed to associations: some inde- 
pendent sou! who thinks he can paddle his own canoes with- 
out association help. though were he to attempt to do so I 
feel confident he would find to the contrary. The opinions 
of these men we must respect as we would have them respect 
ours. 

Union Association of Lumber Dealers! I like the name, and 
IT trust that it may continue In nature what it is in name. 
I thank your board of directors for kindly inviting me to 
address your convention and regret that I cannot be with 
you In person. 


Upon motion of Frank M. Smith the paper was 
referred to the committee on resolutions. 

E. 8. Nail, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company, Mansfield, O., then read a paper regarding 
the work of that institution. He stated that the insti- 
tution had been in existence for four years and managed 
to work most of the statistics for the four years into 
his report, which closed with an exhortation to the 
members present to take good care not to let their 
property burn, and to insure it in his company. Mr. 
Torrance also stated that he had acted on an auditing 
committee to examine the securities, and could recom- 


mend them as being all right. 
The committee on constitution and by-laws offered the 
following report: 


We, your committee on constitution and by-laws, have no 
changes or new sections to recommend. We recommend that 
the board of directors enforce section 4 of the by-laws. 

Puitie J. Bernowepr, Chairman; EARL 
GLEASON, C. L. Woop, Committee. 


For the information of the members the chair read 
section 4, as follows: 


If the manufacturer or wholesale dealer refuses to abide 
by the decision of the board of directors it shall be the duty 
of the secretary immediately to notify the members of this 
association of the name of such wholesale dealer or manufac- 
turer. If any member continue to deal with such wholesale 
dealer or manufacturer he shall be expelled from the associa- 
tion. If the member refuse to abide by the decision of the 
board of directors his name shall be stricken from the mem- 
bership of the association. 


T. W. Dobbins, of Lima, O., moved that the report 
be adopted and the board requested to take action 
accordingly. Unanimously carried. 


«Section Five’’ Again a Shining Mark. 


Daniel Holwick—I was one of the first members of this 
association, and there have a good many changes taken 
place since, and it now seems that section 5 of article IT. 
needs a change. It now provides that lumber used in pat- 
tern making and for such purposes need not now be bought 
from the retail lumbermen. TI think that lumber should pass 
through the dealer’s hands. There is no reason, with advanc- 
ing prices, why this item should not be advanced sufficiently 
to afford the dealer a little profit. At the time this organi- 
zation was effected there was very little crating done, and 
we had no trouble to sell the lumber. Up to within the 
last three or four years ago this was the case, but now the 
big manufacturer and the small one too get their lumber 
from the manufacturer and wholesaler, and it makes no dif- 
ference whether they use a carload a month or a carload a 
year. As far as Canton is concerned the last year has been 
the worst year we have ever had. I believe that half the 
lumber shipped there has been through these three items in 
section 5. And when you talk about running these cases 
down it would take all of one man’s time. If we tried to do 
that in Canton we would have no time left to attend to the 
details of our own business. We have an idea who does it, 
but we can’t prove it. My idea would be to get a secretary 
to devote his entire time to these matters, and if we can’t 
hire him for the amount of dues we now pay let’s raise the 
dues. We had rather pay $20 and get some benefit than pay 
$5 and get none. I think ft should be a commission man 
who has business all over the state and who could in a half 
day get the name of every shipper that shipped lumber. We 
who are known cannot do that. and the freight agent will 
refuse to give us the name of the shipper. It might take a 
half day.to go and see the man who got the lumber, and as 
soon as you begin asking questions he suspicions something 
at once. There are building companies being organized bv 
lawyers and by doctors, and none of the lumber Is bought 
from the dealers. It is shipped in there. How they get it I 
don’t know, but it Is a fact. I think that the strictest care 
should be taken in the selection of our secretary. I think 
we ought to tell him what we can pay him, and we ought to 
pay him enough to get a good one. We ought to 
tell him what we want him to do; and if he can’t do it he 
ought to say so. and If he can we ought to demand of him 
that he do it. It would not be necessary to go within fifteen 
minutes after getting the complaint or within a day, but he 
could stop there soon on his wav through. If we can’t do 
that T think we ought to quit and let some of these concerns 
try it a couple of years without anv association. They sav 
that they don’t need it. but if thev should try it for a couple 
of years we would have no trouble in getting everybody in 
the state of Ohio to join the association. ~ 

The section in question was then read by the chair, as 
follows: 

Nothing in the foregoing sections shall be construed so as 
to entitle members to make complaints on account of sales 
or shipments of lumber, ete., to manufacturers in car lots, 
such as patern or flask lumber, or which enters directly into 
the article they manufacture, or becomes part of the article 
offered for sale, and in boxing. crating or shipping the same 
or to railroads or transnortation companies, or in case of 
sash, doors or blinds sold to merchants who keep a regular 
stock of such goods. 


Mr. Jackson’s Able Argument. 


Mr. Jackson said that while this section was of won- 
derful importance, perhaps more so than any other in the 
constitution, he thought that it was too stiff for the 
present time. In some localities it did not make any 
difference one way or the other, but in others it was 
important. He had that morning been approached by a 
wholesaler asking to have that article changed, the 
wholesaler claiming that it has been abused and that 
parties selling in the territory of members of the asso- 
ciation whom the legitimate wholesalers naturally sup- 
ply, have used this article as an excuse. Mr. Jackson 
said that it was the opinion of the wholesaler who 
had broached the matter to him that the entire clause 
ought to be eliminated. Mr. Jackson continued: 

Now, while our association is primarily for the benefit of 
the retailer, we don’t want to do anything that will ostracize 
ourselves with the wholesaler; and yet we want to impress 
upon ourselves that we are of some importance in the states 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana. We can accomplish 
about anything that we start out upon, provided we do what 
we agreed to do when we became members of this association. 

Mr. Jackson then showed that this was a question 
which affected the larger manufacturing towns very 
materially. He did not come in contact with the ques- 
tion of sash and doors as carried by hardware dealers; 
those in his own town did not carry them, but where 
they did he thought they should be prevented from doing 
so. In his own town, however, the other excepted items 
embraced at least half the lumber that came to the 
town. That might seem a strong statement to some. 
but one concern bought 100 to 200 carloads annually: 
another about 100 carloads, and altogether they prob- 
ably bought more lumber than all the eight yards in 
Akron. A few years ago nearly all of this lumber was 
bought locally as required; but now they had gotten 
into the habit of contracting for their annual needs with 
the wholesaler or manufacturer, at prices as low as or 
lower than the retailer enjoyed. Yet the eight yards 
there aimed to carry lumber to meet any demand made 
upon them, and were amply able to furnish all the 
lumber that might be required of them. There was a 
chemical concern just being started there that would 


require some $18,000 worth of lumber. They can’t buy 
this from the wholesaler or manufacturer, simply 
because it is to go into the construction of their build- 
ing, and had placed the order with members of this 
association. Mr. Jackson thought that if the retailers 
had brought their organization to the point that a 
wholesaler could not sell a bill of $18,000 worth of lum- 
ber in conflict with their rules they ought to be able 
also to prevent the selling of three or four cars a year of 
crating stock to the small manufacturer; and that if 
the retailers could be depended upon to supply one bill 
they could also furnish the other kind. 

Mr. Jackson referred to the argument that the retail- 
ers in any contest with these big institutions would be 
like a pigmy fighting a giant. He recognized, he said, 
that they should not look at the matter in a one-sided 
way. But much had been accomplished by the associa- 
tion in its eighteen years’ existence, and more could 
be. It would be if they would enforce their rules. 

Referring again to the argument that where a large 
institution wanted 300 or 400 cars the local retailer was 
not competent to cope with the question, he reiterated 
the point he had already made that if the retailer could 
furnish their big bills of building lumber, as the present 
rules required, he could do the same for their require. 
ments for these other purposes; and added the further 
argument that if the local retailer could not meet their 
requirements all they had to do was to go to the neigh- 
boring larger town, or to the retailers in the central 
markets. There were retailers enough in Ohio, he forci- 
bly declared, to furnish ten times the amount of lumber 
that would be used in the state of Ohio. 

The speaker recognized some force in the argument 
about antagonizing the wholesalers; but he thought the 
only thing to do was to take the bull by the horns. Sup- 
pose that a big consumer has a big bill to place and goes 
to a wholesaler rather than to a retailer, and the whole- 
saler furnished him the lumber. As a result every 
retailer in the state who is a member of the association 
will refuse to buy of that wholesaler. He has sold the 
lumber, but he doesn’t sell any more within the associa- 
tion. “Do you believe that will stop that thing? I am 
positive in my mind it will. It may take us a year or 
two to bring it about, but we are as sure to do it as we 
are sure to stand together as an _ association.” 
[Applause. ] 

S. N. Ford, Mansfield, O.—I am interested in this question 
to the extent that I want to hear from others on the subject. 
It covers my case exactly. I have been associated with the 
organization probably since it began, but haven’t taken much 
interest in it personally ; but during these years I have man- 
ufactured nearly all the lumber I used myself, and so have 
felt that the association as organized has been of no great 
benefit to me. This has been for the reason that I have 
seen such practices in my own town and we have had to com- 
pete with them. I have been in a position to do this and yet 
have felt that it was unfair. I have felt that I was able to 
cope with the other manufacturers; but the trouble is that 
the men who use that kind of material think they can buy it 
cheaper away from home. That is a sort of instinct; but 
when they run out they come to me and make me furnish 
their smaller requirements just as cheaply as they buy it by 
the car of the other fellow, and generally we have to sell it 
at about the same price. For that reason the association 
has never been of much direct benefit to me; but I have held 
my membership out of friendship and because I believe the 
association principle is right. If we would get closer to- 
gether, and would hold together, there is no question in my 
mind but what we can absolutely control that class of trade. 

, lhe speaker said that the crating material demand 
had come to be quite a factor, and there was no reason 
why a little more might not be obtained for that stock. 
The trouble was that the users did not consider that 
it cost anything to run a lumber yard and pay the 
teams for delivering the lumber. The speaker declared 
himself heartily in sympathy with the movement to 
amend the by-laws in this particular. 

Mr. Holwick remarked that probably railroad com- 
panies would have to be exempted, but he believed that 
outside of that they could control the business. He 
added, “I am ready for war myself, any day.” i 

Joseph Weaver expressed himself as heartily in the 
favor of Mr. Holwick’s resolution to a certain extent. 
He did not believe that the local box factory should be 
compelled to purchase its lumber of the retailer, as the 
retailer himself might have a planing mill and might 
be able to make the boxes himself in competition with 
the box factory. He did not mean by this, however, 
that manufacturers in Michigan ought to be permitted 
to cut lumber into box shooks and ship to any place 
within the territory. He said also that thire were many 
things used by manufacturers that were not kept in 
stock by the ordinary retail lumberman, such as plow 
beams, plow handles, ete., and he did not think that the 
manufacturer ought to be required to buy such stock as 
that from the retailer. He thought, however, that the 
sale of sash and doors should be as much in the hands 
of the retail dealer as any part of the lumber business. 

Mr. Ford said that he agreed with Mr. Weaver that 
the box manufacturer ought to be exempted, because he 
is a manufacturer. 


Amending It with an Ax. 


E. 8. Nail, of Mansfield, moved to eliminate the entire 
section 5 of the by-laws. 

Frank M. Smith offered as an amendment to Mr. Nail’s 
motion that the section be changed to read as follows: 


Sec. 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sections 
shall be construed so as to entitle member to make complaint 
on account of sales or shipments of lumber, ete., to manu- 
facturers in car lots, which enters directly into the article 
they manufacture, or becomes part of the article offered for 
sale; or to railroads or transportations companies; or in 
case of sash, doors or blinds sold to merchants who keep 4 
7 stock of such ds. 

r. Smith—In offering that amendment I believe that it 
is in line with the suggestions and compositions offered here. 
The only thing that we want to reach is those people who are 
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now enabled to buy lumber in carload lots which they may 
use in crating or boxing up their goods, or to be used for 
pattern or flash lumber. I do not think that it is the inten- 
tion to hit at the enormous sales for railroad work, or to hit 
at the people who buy lumber that enters into goods of their 
own manufacture. I think that in taking such a step we 
would be going entirely too far. I think that if we can reach 
that point we are accomplishing a great deal for the retail 
dealers in those cities and towns where they have to meet 
that kind of competition. 

Mr, Jackson did not see why the railroads should 
not be required to buy their lumber of members of the 
association. They did not give the members any better 
freight rates than they ought to have. The members 
did sell them now. He had himself furnished one-half 
of the bill for certain railroads, a Cleveland wholesale 
firm furnishing the other half. Mr. Jackson declared that 
the retail dealers of Ohio could furnish the railroads of 
the state all the lumber they could use for the next ten 
years. Conditions might be different with the railroads 
in other states, but he was speaking of Ohio. The rail- 
roads may not buy their lumber for improvement in a 
small town of the retail dealer in that town, but they 
might go to a retail dealer in Columbus, or in Cincinnati 
or in Cleveland or anywhere else, as long as they bought 
it of a retail dealer; and he thought they should be 
required to do this. 

Mr. Weaver thought that it would be going too far to 
attempt to reach the railroads. He said that there were 
small saw mills in the country that the association could 
not reach, and he thought any attempt to do so would 
be the occasion of a great deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance. 

The Chair—When you attack the railroads you are going 
up against a great big proposition ; you are going up against 
something a great deal bigger than you are yourself, and it 
would be a great deal like the fight between the monkey and 
the elephant. Look at the proposed combination of the rail- 
roads of the country with $200,000,000 of capital. Do you 
expect to control those people? You can no more do it than 
you could fly to the clouds. 

Then another point in regard to the handling of sash and 
doors by the small country stores. To attempt to stop that 
would be dead wrong. He buys the doors to sell again, and 
he has a right to buy them, and there is no resolution that 
we can pass that will prevent him from doing it. He has a 
right to buy in order to sell again. We want to be care- 
ful what we are doing or we will bite off more than we can 
chew. This thing wants to be well considered. 


The chair also said that there was in his own town 
a small concern making boxes, but that 95 percent of the 
boxes that come into the town are in the shape of shooks, 
and that the people who made them were not lumber 
dealers at all and made nothing else but shooks. He did 
not see any way in which the association could reach 
these people. 


A New-Old [ember Heard From. 

W. A. Jamieson queried the right of every person to 
buy lumber who bought it to sell again. He said under 
the rules of the association unless a man keeps a suffi- 
cient amount of lumber to supply the wants of his 
customers he is not recognized as a retail dealer and not 
entitled to purchase lumber. He desired to correct that 
statement, as it certainly gave a wrong impression. The 
speaker continued: 


If such an assertion be true we are wasting our time and 
our money in maintaining this association; then again, I do 
not see why we lumber dealers should not say to these men 
and to the railroad companies that you feel like bowing down 
and worshipping that we, the people, are greater than the 
railroads. And why should we then vote here at this associa- 
tion privileges to them that we deny to our other fellow 
citizens ? 

Now I have been connected with this association in one 
way or another for a good many years, and I believe this 
is the first time that my voice was ever heard. A few years 
ago I dropped out, simply because the association did not 
seem to be trying to give me any protection. A case very 
similar to the one we have been talking about came up that 
disgusted m:. We had a tile works in our town that had 
the right to buy lumber for crating from the wholesaler ; the 
secretary of that tile works had a large park, part of it 
inside the corporation, and he concluded it would be a good 
idea to buy lumber for crating and use it for building 
houses on his land, and he did so. I was an earnest worker 
in the association and I thought our rights were being 
infringed upon, and I thought I would try to get something 
out of them. I tried to find out who the lumber came from 
and the station agent said, “I can’t allow you to make any 
examination.” I had only the number of the car. I was 
dead in earnest in the matter, however, and I hired a 
detective and we run that car back, station by station and 
traced it to Wing’s vard in Michigan. We had its history 
right through from there, even the day and the hour it left 
certain stations. I reported it to the board of directors of 
this great body, and I presume that the parties connected 
with it are in the room now; I hope so, for I like to talk 
straight from the shoulder. The board looked over the case 
that I had been to considerable expense and trouble to pre- 
pare, and said that inasmuch as the man was secretary of 
the sewer pipe company they believed he had a right to 
buy lumber and to build the houses. Gentlemen, I concluded 
that I did not care to spend money after that in keeping up 
My dues in this association! I am now a member of this 
association again, and I am going to try it again and see if 
anything can be accomplished. But I do object to this 
association bowing down to one man or corporation and not 
to another. If we are men, let us stand up and be counted. 
We can fight them even though they turn us down in the 
end. They all turned us down when we first started. 

Again, it is not right that the retail yards located in a 
small place should be compelled to let some manufacturing 
institution sell the box lumber used in the town when it 
would amount to nearly or quite one-third of the dealer’s 
full trade. I think that I would prefer having this section 
taken out entirely. 


His Voice is for Peace. 


The Chair—I am not in this association for a fight. I 
will tell you that I don’t think that this association ought 
to be managed upon an antagonistic basis; I want to be 
friends with everybody that I have occasion to do business 
with, wholesalers or anybody else. I am giving you an 
expression of my personal opinion and am not speaking for 
the association at large or anything of the kind, but I have 
have a member of the association here for a long time and 


ve always tried to take an active part in the association, © 


and have done it from a conscientious standpoint. 
Mr. Hildreth—I feel in regard to this matter that the 
Wholesaler certainly has some rights. We have now arrived 


at a point where we are receiving the sympathy and the 
co-operation of the wholesalers, and I feel that if this asso- 
ciation takes an arbitrary stand in this matter and cuts out 
this entire section 5, we will find it a great detriment to us. 

Then here is another consideration. This constitution 
under which we are working is a universal constitution 
which has been adopted by all the associations in the United 
States. I do claim that the wholesalers have some rights, 
if you cut them out of the limited rights that they now 
have you will find that it will work harm. If a man who 
does the buying is prohibited from buying here, he will buy 
it somewhere and buy the balance too. I believe in letting 
well enough alone; we have gained the sympathy and aid of 
= wholesaler, and I don’t believe in antagonizing that fac- 

on. 

The speaker said that it was foolish to ask these peo- 
ple to come to the retailer, because the retailer does not 
carry the lumber to meet their requirements. 

Mr. Weaver said that he did not see why it would 
affect the wholesaler; he would sell the lumber anyhow, 
and it was only a question as to whether he would sell 
to the consumer or sell it through the retail dealer to 
the consumer. 

Mr. Jackson—And the wholesalers themselves suggested 
that this action be taken. 

Mr. Hildreth briefly made another point that there 
was a time when the retailers did not sell at all to the 
large manufacturers for any purpose; now they had 
reached the point where they sold them all the lumber 
for their building. He admitted that it was not a ques- 
tion of antagonizing the wholesaler so much an antag- 
onizing the large purchaser. He believed that the retail- 
ers would find it to their disadvantage generally, as he 
knew it would be to his own. 

J. A. James, of Dayton—I would be heartily in favor of 
the original motion if I thought we had the strength to 
carry it out, but it looks to me like a case of trying to grasp 
much and probably losing all. I seconded the amendment 
to the motion, but I even did that with a little fear and 
trembling, though my friend at my right [Mr. Holwick] says 
that he is ready for war. I was a member of the committee 
on resolutions last year and we were urged at that time to 
eliminate at least a part of the section, the part referred to 
in the amendment to the motion regarding crate and pattern 
lumber. I believe that the committee that waited upon us 
demanded only these two items, but we felt that we were 
too weak then. The convention was rather small last year; 
it is more encouraging this year and I believe that possibly 
we might include these two items and give it a trial. 

Mr. James referred to the proposition to have the sec- 
retary a commission man so he could travel about the 
state, and said that he would prefer to have the secre- 
tary give his entire time to the affairs of the associa- 
tion and to nothing else. They had about 165 dealers 
who were present members of the association in Ohio, 
although there were about 475 dealers in the state; so 
that comparatively the association was still weak, but 
when practically all the dealers in the state had been 
brought into the association they could begin to take a 
stronger ground upon these matters. 


Mr. Packard Preaches Prudence. 


Mr. Packard stated that ‘he desired to offer another 
amendment, but before doing so he wished to make a 
few remarks in reply to those made by Mr. Jackson. 
He said that the question of enforcement of the rules of 
the association rested largely with the members them- 
selves, and he quoted a suppositious case where a man- 
ufacturer sold lumber which he should not have sold, 
and the case was brought before the board of directors 
who rendered a unanimous decision and the wholesaler 
was listed. How many of the members, Mr. Packard 
inquired, would absolutely refuse to buy of that dealer. 
How many of the members were going to abide by the 
list? And when every member felt alive to his duty 
towards the association in this respect the association 
would have a power which it had not at the present 
time, 

Mr. Packard said he thought there was such a thing 
as being too hasty in such an important matter as that 
which was before them. There were a great many points 
to be considered that they positively had no time even 
to touch upon that day, and as a matter of justice to 
both the wholesalers and retailers, therefore, he moved 
that the whole matter be referred to a committee of five 
to be selected by the convention, and to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

Mr. Weaver didn’t seeany reason for postponing action 
upon the matter; he said that the proposition was a 
simple one, merely to include crating and pattern lum- 
ber, and said that it would work no particular hardship 
upon the manufacturer, as ‘he could buy nearly or quite 
as cheaply of the retailer as under the present plan, and 
that the only thing it would do would be to obviate the 
general disposition of people to buy away from home 
rather than in their own towns. 

Mr. Packard said that this amended motion was offered 
in order that the matter might have further considera- 
tion, and allow all the parties at interest to be heard. 
He said that he believed the association would be better 
off not to be too hasty and that they could accomplish it 


‘better after having given the matter due consideration. 


Mr. Jackson—I am certainly opposed to the second amend- 
ment. While I have said a great deal in favor of the 
original motion, I can very easily come around to vote in 
favor of the first amendment because I long ago learned 
if I could not have everything my own way to get it as 
near that way as I could. [Laughter.] And now while I 
would have the section stricken out entirely I should not 
object to the first amendment and shall give it my hearty 
support. 

Mr. Prendergast pointed out that the railroad com- 
pany was in an entirely different position from the man- 
ufacturer. He said that take a railroad that wanted 
100,000 feet of lumber; they run right through the hem- 
lock district of Pennsylvania perhaps and that they will 
purchase what they want down there. They figure their 
freight at only about 40 percent of the regular freight 
charges. To regulate that sort of business is entirely 


out of the question. As far as the local manufacturer is 
concerned, he is a fixture in the one place, and he has to 
pay the same freight charges whether he buys from a 
wholesaler or from the dealer in his own town. The rail- 
roads, however, he thought to be entirely out of the 
question. 

Mr. Smith—Judging from some of the remarks that have 
been made it appears that my amendment is not fully under- 
stood. Now it seems to me that it is a very simple and plain 
proposition, and that we are certainly intelligent enough to 
grapple with it, consider it and decide it now. 

Mr. Smith spoke of a firm which they had been supply- 
ing flask lumber to and he discovered later that he had 
received no special orders from them for awhile. One 
day a traveling man came into his office and showed him 
a request from this firm for quotations upon a car of 
lumber. The wholesaler preferred to handle it through 
the local freight yard and he made a quotation to them 
which Mr. Smith cut 50 cents and secured the car, mak- 
ing a profit of some $50 upon it and never handling the 
stock. He thought that would indicate somewhat the 
attitude of the wholesaler, although this action was not 
inspired by any rule of the association, but merely by 
the courtesy of the wholesaler in question. And con- 
cluding Mr. Smith said, “I tell you right now that you 
know as much about this matter as you will a year from 
now.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Ford said that he thought the association should 
not endeavor to prevent the hardware dealer from 
handling sash and doors if he desired to, or the brick 
dealer. 

Mr. Weaver moved that the original motion and the 
two amendments be referred for consideration to a com- 
mittee of three to write out a report to be submitted at 
the afternoon session, and he suggested that Mr. Ford 
act as chairman of the committee. Some one else made 
a motion to lay the whole matter upon the table, which 
motion was lost, and Mr. Weaver’s motion was adopted. 
The chair appointed upon this committee Messrs. Nail, 
Smith, Packard, Ford and Hildreth, increasing the com- 
mittee to five with Mr. Weaver’s consent. At 12:45 the 
session adjourned to convene at 2:30 in the afternoon. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Session. 


President Holliday called the meeting to order at 
2:50, and as none of the other committees was ready 
to report, called for the report of the committee on 
nominations, which was read by Chairman J. A. James, 
as follows: 


To the Union Association of Lumber Dealers: We, your 
committee on nominations, beg leave to offer the following 
as our report: 

For President—J. Wilson, Wapakoneta, O.; W. H. Snider, 
Carey, O. 

For Vice-President—W. J. T. Saint, Sharpsburg, Pa.; 
George Maul, Port Clinton, O. 

For Treasurer—F. D. Torrence, Xenia, O.; D. Mackey, 
Galion, O. 

For Directors—L. M. Good, Springfield, O.; Earl Gleason, 
Van Wert, O.; John Dellenberger, Akron, O.; A. F. Wey- 
brecht, Alliance, O. J. A. JaMgEs, Chairman ; 

T. B. CLark, EB. 8S. Nalin, 
Committee. 

Mr, James stated that there being but two directors 
to elect, and four nominations reported, the committee 
desired to suggest that after the first vote the one 
receiving the lowest number of votes should be dropped, 
and so on until two had received a majority of all the 
votes, in accordance with the constitution; it being 
understood that the two names were to be voted for 
together to save time. 

The chair announced that the ballot upon the nomi- 
nations would be deferred to the close of the meeting 
as usual. The committee on resolutions was then called 
for and offered the following report: 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 23.—To the President, Officers and 
members of the Union Association of Lumber .Dealers: Your 
committee to whom was referred the resolutions beg leave 
to make the following report: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to furnish the 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers with a copy of the 
by-laws of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers. 

Resolved, That information coming to the knowledge of any 
member of this association, of any party posing as a retail 
lumber dealer, but who is not a retail dealer within the 
meaning of our laws, shall be reported promptly to the 
secretary. 

Resolved, That the paper of Mr. Met L. Saley, read at this 
meeting, be referred to the American Lumberman with a 
request to print same, and that this association extend a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Saley for the same. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the lumber- 
men of Cleveland for the magnificent entertainment given to 
our members; also to the proprietors of the Hollenden for 
the use of this hall. 





CHARLES W. Forney, Chairman; 
JOSEPH WEAVER, 
WILLIAM HimBercer, Committee. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


Some More of Section 5. 

The special committee appointed in regard to section 
5 reported back the section as altered by Mr. Smith’s 
proposed amendment, and recommended inasmuch as 
the constitution was an universal constitution that it 
be referred to the National Secretaries’ Association, 
their report upon the same to be submitted to the Union 
Association at its next annual meeting. 

Mr. Smith said that as he understood it the com- 
mittee’s report did not dispose of the original motions 
and amendments, which were still before the meeting 
for action. He did not think the National Secretaries’ 
Association had any jurisdiction in the matter. He 
thought the committee had exceeded the powers dele- 
gated to it in making such a recommendation. 

Mr. Packard moved the adoption of the report, say- 
ing: 

This constitution is a universal constitution adopted by 
about twenty different retail associations, but any change 


you may make in it will not be binding upon any other asso- 
ciation ; and if you should blacklist any one because of viola- 
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tion of this section our blacklist would not be respected 
by the other associations, because they are working under 
this universal constitution, and have never agreed to any 
change in section 5. 

Mr. Wilson thought that the committee had exceeded 
the powers delegated to it, and was under the impres- 
sion that it was originally a committee of three and 
had since the morning session been enlarged to five in 
order to defeat the proposed change. In this he was 
corrected; but he said further that he did not believe 
the report of the committee represented the wishes of 
the majority of the members, and looked upon the 
report as another plan to accomplish the purposes of 
the amendment which had been defeated in the morning 
session, to postpone the matter for another year. 

Mr. Hildreth stated that according to decisions made 
by the board of directors on several occasions the pro- 
posed. change would not affect pattern lumber, as it had 
been held to enter into the manufacture of the articles 
and to be exempt upon that basis. 

Mr. Jackson agreed with Mr. Wilson that the com- 
mittee had gone outside its jurisdiction in recommend- 
ing the reference of the matter to the secretaries. It 
was a matter that they could settle for themselves, he 
said, within their own territory. 


Settling the Secretaries. 


Mr. Smith—I am informed by a gentleman who ought to 
know that it is perfectly useless to refer this matter to the 
secretaries; that every association has an exempt list of its 
own—and we ought to have it, too. I refer to Mr. Hawes, 
our former secretary, who is present, and I would like to 
hear from him upon this subject. 

The chair seconded Mr. Smith’s request, and Mr. 
Hawes corroborated Mr. Smith’s statement. The uni- 
versal constitution was the same all over the country 
except that the exempt lists of the different localities 
had been found to differ so much that instead of abso- 
lutely reconciling them this section 5 had been left 
open for adoption or for change by the respective asso- 
ciations to suit themselves. <A reference of the matter 
to the Secretaries’ association, therefore, would simply 
result in its return with the information that it was a 
matter over which they had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Prendergast—The lumber that is used for flasks wears 
out, and that which goes into the manufacture of the goods 
is consumed. I don’t see any difference. I think this pro- 
posed change is taking a long, long step. As regards the 
National Secretaries’ Association, I would like to know what 
kind of rules they have governing these same points in the 
other associations. There are lots of big manufacturing 
institutions that it would be impossible for us to handle, and 
I think that this is a matter that should not be done hastily. 


F. W. Bell, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., the Cleveland 
wholesalers, addressed the association as follows: 


A Whack from a Wholesaler. 


I believe that you will corroborate me when I say that so 
far as the business between the wholesaler and retailer has 
been conducted within the past year or two or three years, 
it has been very harmonious and that the wholesaler is 
working as far as is possible for the interests of the 
retailer; but we can’t say that the large manufacturing 
institutions in our country must be compelled to buy their 
lumber of the retailer in certain localities of our country. 
The question is so broad that you will antagonize not only 
the large purchaser, but you will antagonize also the whole- 
saler. I have had a talk with the largest wholesalers in 
Cleveland since your meeting this morning, and with not 
a single exception they have said to me, “If this resolu- 
tion is adopted we are out of it.” 

Now gentlemen, I don’t want anything of that kind to 
come up in this organization at this time. It is my opinion 
that so far as is possible you have been protected, but when 
you say to the large manufacturing concerns, like the Good- 
rich Rubber Company and all those large institutions, that 
they must go to Mr. Jackson in Akron to buy their lumber 
and that we are prohibited from selling them, not only their 
lumber for building but for every purpose, they are not 
going to Mr. Jackson, who does not keep the lumber that 
they want, but will go to Toledo or some other market than 
Cleveland for it. Are we going to allow that trade to get 
away from us entirely simply because of the prohibitory 
law? Now, with this resolution where are we? Are we to 
remain idle here in Cleveland with our piles after piles of 
lumber sky high? Gentlemen, it is preposterous to think 
that we must be debarred from selling only to the retailers, 
who will not buy of us when he can get it a little cheaper 
at Toledo. There is not one of you that would buy his 
lumber of us unless we would sell it a little cheaper than he 
can get it anywhere else. Now, are you going to add in 
that same resolution that all the lumber that is used in 
Akron shall be bought of’us in Cleveland. If you will 
include that in the resolution I will support it, but you are 
not going to do that. I will say to you, gentlemen, that 
so far as is possible every lumber dealer in the city of 
Cleveland has protected the retailer. Only the other day 
a manufacturer came to my office and said, “I want a car- 
load of lumber; part of it for patterns and part for build- 
ing purposes.” I said, “The part to be used for patterns I 
can sell you, but the other I am prohibited from selling. In 
other words unless I can get a retailer in Akron to give me 
permission to do so and pay him a commission, I dare not 
sell it to you.” He said, ‘‘Not all the dealers here are mem- 
bers of that association and if you will not sell it I can buy 
it.” What would I do? If I am in harmony with the work 
ings of this dealers’ association, I will endeavor at once to 
get the permission. So I wrote down to Mr. Lyman, and 
he said, “Go on and make the sale; if you don’t do it 
some one else will.” Was that proper? Would we do that 
with that resolution in force? No, sir; we would not. If 
that resolution were adopted I believe that every wholesaler 
in the city of Cleveland tomorrow would withdraw from 
your organization. 

Now, if I am not right, then you say to me, “We will buy 
our lumber in Cleveland, all our lumber that we use in 
Akron.” I am speaking now of Akron, and Canton likewise, 
because they are so close to Cleveland. ‘We will buy all 
our lumber of you.” Then we will be in favor of any resolu- 
tion of that kind that can be adopted. I was talking with 
deg longest — “ and he said, “It is foolish for 

e o say to a railroad, ‘Y: 
= BPA y. ,» ‘You must buy your lumber of 

The Chair—That is not in the resolution. 

Mr. Bell—That was in the original motion. Or take a 
large manufacturer and suppose that he goes to the retailer 
to buy his lumber and the retailer says, “I don’t keep it; I 
can’t afford to keep it.” They will buy it somewhere, and if 
we don’t sell it to them they will buy it in Chicago. Now are 
we Cleveland wholesalers going to permit this lumber in 
ae as Canton to be sold by other people?’ I don’t 





I think, gentlemen, that with the harmony that exists in 
this organization every effort possible should be used to 
maintain that same friendly, kindly feeling, and you should 
endeavor to get more men into the organization, s 1) 
because you are doing right and you are trying to protect 
each other, and you can’t do it on any other basis. You 
can’t force a man to buy his lumber in his own town unless 
he chooses to do go. 

Mr. Ford said that the intention was to control the 
trade of the small manufacturers, and not to attempt 
to control that of the largest ones. The chair stated that 
according to this understanding of the resolution it cov- 
ered the purchases of the sorts of lumber enumerated, 
no matter whether one carload a week or one carload 
a year, 

Mr. 
very 


Jackson—Replying to Mr. Bell, Akron is on 
agreeable terms with nearly all the wholesale 
dealers in Cleveland. They are very honorable men 
as a rule, but there are a few yards here that sell 
a great deal of lumber in Akron, and I presume do 
the same in other places. Now, when I say _ that 
there are a few yards that sell a great deal of lumber in 
Akron and Canton, I will add that if they had not been 
doing this, this matter would not have come up just in the 
way that it has at all; and when they come up here and 
say that they are not selling any lumber in our territory, I 
don’t think we ought to sit still and swallow it whole. I am 
not making any complaints against the wholesale dealers in 
Cleveland as a whole, because they are too honorable men 
for that, but there are exceptions. As far as our not being 
able to furnish the lumber is concerned, there is not a 
firm in Akron or in Canton that would not be glad to take 
eare of all the orders that come to us. We are not afraid 
of large orders nowadays, in fact the larger the better. 

Mr. Weaver gave an experience which he had had 
with a manufacturing concern which bought a great 
deal of crating stuff direct. In some of their crates 
they used 2x4s, and they also ordered some 6x6s in 
with their crating lumber, and they went to work and 
put up two buildings out of this lumber. The only 
question was whether the retailers were to be cut out 
of this kind of trade. The wholesalers would get it 
anyhow, and if not in one market, then in another. 
That part of the question would regulate itself. 

The Chair—I would like to say this for the retailer. I 
have a great deal of regard for the wholesaler, but I think 
the retailer is in the business for the purpose of selling lum- 
ber and if there is any lumber to be sold in his community he 
should have the privilege of selling it. And in a town 
where flask lumber and pattern lumber is required by the 
manufacturers there is only one reason why the dealer does 
not now carry it—because he can’t sell it in competition 
with the wholesale dealer. [Applause.] 

My idea is to let the retail dealer sell the lumber and 
let the lumber come to him from where it will, because if 
you don’t buy it from Jones, you will buy it from Smith 
and this will right itself all around. It may take a little 
time for it to do so, but what does it matter to the whole- 
saler whether he sells to me or to my customer? I have 
had this same thing to contend with in Wheeling, and where 
I used to do a business of eight or ten carloads a month 
to one man I can’t sell now 800 feet in a year. The 
very wholesaler from whom I was buying the lumber has 
come in and cut the business out from under me. 
this sort of thing is right I don’t want any more of the 
retail lumber business. It has got down to a point of 
mighty close picking, and I am about ready to quit and let 
the wholesalers sell to the small carpenter and contractor 
also and take his chances on getting his money. That is 
the way that I look at the question of the wholesaler sell- 
ing to manufacturers and consumers in your community. 


[ Applause. ] 
A Miss as Good as a [iile. 


Upon motion the committee’s report was accepted 
but not adopted, and Mr. Smith’s amendment to the 
original motion was accepted by Mr. Nail, the mover of 
the original motion, and was put to a vote, being for 
the adoption of section 5 in its amended form. A rising 
vote was had upon the question, showing 29 votes in 
the aflirmative and 15 in the nagative. Inasmuch as 
changes in the constitution could be made only upon a 
two-thirds vote of all the members present at any 
— meeting, the motion was declared lost by the 
chair, 

Mr. James asked for his own information as to when 
the financial year of the association began and also as 
to whether the dues for 1899 paid the expenses for that 
year or made a draft upon the 1900 dues. To this 
question the chair replied that the year began with 
January 1 and that last year had just about paid its 
own way, having also to pay some of the expenses left 
over from the previous year. 

In response to another inquiry the secretary stated 
that the present membership of the association was 
about 240 active and sixty honorary members. He 
counted in this only those members who had paid their 
dues for 1899, although there was about 400 names 
upon the list. Sight draft had been made for these 
dues and over a hundred of these sight drafts had 
been returned unhonored. In response to an inquiry 
as to whether the membership of the association had 
not been much larger than that in the past, the ex- 
secretary replied that three years ago the membership 
was 496, but that at the annual convention that year 
at which there was an attendance of only about fifteen 
or twenty, action was taken which was not approved 
of by many of the members and they lost about 150 
members the following year as a result of it, and that 
they had never been able to get them back. 

It was moved that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to consider the matter of the proposed 
change of section 5 and make a report at the next 
annual meeting. The motion prevailed and the chair 
named Messrs. Weaver, Saint and Frank M. Smith. 

The auditing committee reported that it had found 
the accounts of the present secretary and of the treas- 
urer to be correct, but that in the lack of the books of 
the previous secretary they would not pass upon the 
correctness of his acounts. The report was ordered 
filed and the committee discharged. 


The Election of Officers. 
Proceeding to the election of officers, the chair 


Now if - 


appointed as tellers Messrs. Diebold, C. L. Wood and 
McGregor. 

Mr. Holwick inquired upon what authority the com- 
mittee upon nominations had been appointed, as /hith- 
erto the nominations had been made in open meeting, 
The chair stated that in this he had followed the prece- 
dent of the previous annual meeting, and that in that 
way nominees could be selected with more reference to 
making up a strong and harmonious ticket than if nom- 
inated at haphazard in open meeting. This, however, 
did not prevent anyone making additional nominations 
who desired to do so. 

Mr. Hildreth nominated S. N. Ford, of Mansfield, O., 
and the ballot upon the nominees was as follows: 

James Wilson, Wapakoneta, O............ ce Sao 

S. N. Ford, Mansfield, O.....-.ceceecsecseeee IT 
with a stray ballot for E. M. Holliday. Mr. Wilson was 
declared elected, and in response to calls for a speech 
said: 

I certainly feel highly flattered by the vote I have 
received here, and think possibly that you have made a 
mistake in choosing me for the ensuing year. It may be 
that you are better acquainted with me than I am with 
myself, but I don’t think that you have made the best 
possible selection. I will, however, promise you for the com- 
ing year to do as I have always done, the best I know how 
for the association. 

The vote upon vice-president was as follows: 

W. J. T. Saint, Sharpsburg, Pa.............. 34 
George Maul, Port Clinton, O.... 

A vote was then taken upon the committee nominees 
for treasurer, with the following result: 

H. D. Torrence, Renla, O. F..00cvcvcss ikatedaarels 39 
D. Mackey, Galion, O......cccccreves ctapere cee 

Mr. Torrence was therefore declared elected to succeed 
himself in the treasurership. 

The committee’s nominees for directors being read, C. 
H. Townley, of Cincinnati, said: 

With all due respect to the nominating committee, | 
desire also to place in nomination the name of one who has 
served this organization freely and fairly and squarely; and 
I name BE. M. Holliday. [Applause.] 

William Himberger also nominated George Maul, of 
Port Clinton, O., and the members were instructed to 
vote for the two directors of their choice from among 
the six nominees. The first ballot was as follows: 


TM. Beed: Gorimgaeld,. Oecccccccvccccscnes 10 
Bari Gighton, VOR Wert, Oeccc0cccvecveccvens 22 
John Dellenberger, Akron, O...........2+e00% 7 
A: BF. Wepbrecht, Alliance, 0. ...ccccsvcstene 20 
BK. M. Holliday,.Wheeling, W. Va...........- » & 
George Maul, Port Clinton, O....ccccescccvecce 10 


The secretary announced that E. M. Holliday was the 
only one to receive a majority of the votes cast, and 
declared him elected. Discarding the lowest name upon 
the list the second ballot was as follows, being for the 
one director still to be elected: 


Bit WE OGG eS vcceic vies a bbc eC eee se se Levee nee 5 
Har] GiGAGON. ..cvcvescvscsscceeces LBS doe ae 20 
A rE DENEOL § 5 59.0.6.0 pede corecesenreeees 16 
George MAUL on cccccccccvcccevcverssscccese 5 
POM TIOTIOMIOTIOL 0. 6.0.6.6.0000.8 8.0 8.0.0.0:6- 68 0-6.0- 085 


None receiving a majority, a third ballot was taken 
upon the two names receiving the highest number of 
votes, with the following result: 


TUGE CABRIO hic. o.650.0 06-0:9'5 COSC OEE eee Ce 23 
B. F.. WePpreent.cccciscve eR See Vale ee wanaret 19 


Mr. Gleason was therefore declared elected, and the 
new board of directors is as follows, Messrs. Ahlers and 
Packard retiring: 


A. B. Leach, Wellston, O. 

F. BE. Kimball, Elyria, O. 

Frank M. Smith, Newark, O. 
Charles BE. Townley, Cincinnati, O. 
E. M. Holliday, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Earl Gleason, Van Wert, O. 


Upon being elected Mr. Gleason was called upon for a 
speech, and upon the calls being repeated he arose in the 
rear of the room and said: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—This comes in the nature 
of a surprise to me, and consequently I am not prepared with 
a speech. I, however, promise you that I will work in the 
interests of the association and do all I can to be a faithful 
officer. I thank you. [Applause.] 


His Farewell Words. 


Mr. Holliday, in relinquishing the president’s gavel to 
his successor, said: 


Gentlemen, my term as president having expired, I desire 
to thank each and every member of the association for the 
support they have given the officers in the past, and espe- 
cially those who have come here to this meeting. It seems 
to me that we have had a little more enthusiasm and 
ginger injected into this association at this meeting than at 
any other I recollect of ever attending. We may have been 
at meetings where the attendance was possibly a little bit 
larger, but in point of interest taken by the active members 
I believe this meeting excels them all. I may have encroached 
a little upon your time as president in speaking to the differ- 
ent subjects offered for consideration; but it is not my dis- 
position to sit back and swallow a thing when I don’t believe 
in it; and as long as I am a member of this association, 
whether an officer or a lay member, I expect you will hear 
from me. Some of you may not like what I have to say; but 
I give it to you straight from the heart, and if it hits any 
of you I don’t want you to feel that there is anything per- 
sonal in it. It is all said with the sole purpose of being 
of benefit to the members of this Union Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers. 

I also want to thank you for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me just now by electing me as a director. I believe that 
it might be better for me—I don’t say better for you, for I 
am willing to let the association be the judge of that—to 
drop out of office and be merely an active member upoD 
the floor; but while I am a director you can rely upon me 
to do what I believe to be right and proper. [Applause.] 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you as your next 
president, Mr. Wilson, a gentleman for whom I have the 
highest regard and whom it has been a pleasure to associate 
with during the past year. 


Mr. Wilson took the chair, remarking, “Of course you 
don’t want a second speech from me, as the one I have 
already made is enough.” 
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There remained unread upon the table a report of the 
special committee to examine the secretary’s books and 
report upon the adjustment of claims during the year; 
also a communication regarding the proposed lumber- 
men’s exhibit at the Paris exposition. Before either of 
these could be presented, however, a motion to adjourn, 
made by Frank M. Smith, was unanimously carried, and 
the convention adjourned at 5 o’clock with an announce- 
ment that the old and new directors would meet in par- 
lor “B” at 7:30. 


The Directors’ Meeting. 


occurred while the representatives of the American Lum- 
bermen were on their way to Chicago with this report; 
but a special telegram announced that at the directors’ 
meeting the election of a secretary for the association 
was postponed until the next meeting of the board, to 
be held a month or more in the future. 


Those Present. 


Allyn, A. M., Fisher & Wilson Co., Cleveland, O. 

Abe, Edward, Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, O. 

Albaugh, W. A., Curll-Lytle Lumber Co = a Pa. 

Aldridge, F. W., "Rib River Lumber Co., Toledo, O. 

Anderson, D. Li Baltimore & Ohio raliway, Cleveland, O. 

Allison, W. C., ‘Allison Lumber Co., Niles, O 

Althaus, P., Aithaus, Ewing & Co., Bluffton, O. 

Andrews, rank, Cleveland Saw "Mill & Lumber Co., 
land, O. 

Brown, A., F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Bell, F. W., F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Bell, P. M., F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Buck, C. H., un iH Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Babcock, I’. V. Babeock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Barge, ick Darneaae Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Budbill, William, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Co ., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Brainard, E. C., Nicola Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Beudell, Mr., Nicola Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Bliss, George K., Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, oO. 

Blake, H. P., Kirk- Christy Co., Cleveland, Gd. 

Bartell, J. P., Barbour & Starr, Toledo, 0. 

Barr, Charles F., Cincinnati, O. 

Bassinger, N. M,, Mellinger Lumber Co., Leetonia, O. 

Browand, J. A., Spencer, oO. 

Bernower, P. t., Canton, O. 

Bernower, J. A., Canton, O. 

Beard, W. R., Hood Beard & Co., Youngstown, O. 

Bennett, J. S., Bennett Bros. Lumber Co., Sandusky, O. 

Bennett, Ira B., Bennett Bros. Lumber Co., Detroit Mich. 

Bell, P.. A., F. ht. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, oO. 

Buell, Fred, Fishel & Buell, Malvern, oO. 

Buck, John, Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Bigelow, Cc. A. Michelson & Hanson Lumber Co. Lewiston, 
Mich. 

Bacon, C. S., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Bartholomew, G. E., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Comfort, George A., F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Conant, C. Wiss Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Cleve- 


Cass, E. y ? R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Clark, Ww. 3, Toledo, O. 

Culber, N. HL, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Culver, W. T., J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Ludington, Mich. 

Creith, H. C., "Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cowan, J. .” Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 0. 

Clark, T. 7, B. Clark & Co., Xenia, 0. 

Compton, ~ Hamilton, O. 

Coleman, Frank, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, 6. 

Clements, A. C., W. H. Snyder, Carey, O 

Carpenter, A. Y., Ohio Sash & Door Co., ‘Cleveland, Oo. 

Crampton, Ralph. Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Cone, Albert, American Lumberman, C hicago. 

Carleton, Ek. M., Mills-Gray-Carleton Co., Cleveland, _ 

Carleton, C. H., Mills-Gray-Carleton Co., Cleveland, 


Coolidge, E. B., Western & Lake Erie railway, Cleveland, 0. 
Carter, C. S., Carter- Mann Lumber Co., Mansfield, O. 
Cole, P. C., 8. M. Cole, Oberlin, O. 


Chambers, E. Wes Michigan City Sash & Door Co., Michigan 
City , Ind. 

Carroll, Peter, Cleveland Transfer Co., Cleveland, O. 

Crawford, George H., Fordyce Lumber "Cc o., Columbus, O. 

Cook, Walter, M. G. Browne Lumber Co., ‘Cleveland, oO. 

Colbourn, Charles, Cleveland Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Diver, ef M., Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleve- 


land, O. 
Divis, John, Ralph ee, Cleveland, O. 
Drake, W. “~, Dayton, O. 
Dare, 8S. D., BE. B. Foss & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Diebold, E. uM Murphy & Diebold,  pittsburg, Pa. 
Dingfelder, W. M., Dingfelder & Co., Hamilton, O. 
Dangler, J. R., Conrad, Dangler & Brown, Massillon, oO. 
Defebaugh, J. iE. ¥ American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Doppes, J. H., J. B. Lon poh Sons, Cincinnati, 0. 
DeVoss, W. it. Curll-Lytle Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dellenberger, John, Akron Lumber Co., Akron, O. 
Decker, T. W., Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
, Carnegie, Pa. 
George H., 


Davis, J 

Dingledy, 
Youngstown, O. 

i, Louis, George H. Dingledy Lumber Co., Youngs- 
tow 

Dobbing, * T. W., T. W. Dobbins & Sons, Lima, O. 

Diamond, Frank, Rib River Lumber Co., Toledo, O. 

Dewey, H, S., Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich. 

Enoch, J. W., — Gray, Cleveland, oO. 

Estrey, Vv. N, Estrey & Stephenson, Celina, O. 

Everett, J. A., Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, O. 

Ellenberger, KF. H., Ellenberger Lumber Co., Cleveland, oO. 

Ellenberger, William J., Ellenberger Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Ellenberger, A. W., Ellenberger Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Ellwood, a Nicola Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ewing, T. E , Snyder & Ewing, Lodi, O. 

Ecles, J. J. ‘Cleveland Window Glass C ‘o., Cleveland, O. 

Bawards, BK. L., Dayton, O. 

+ Fe Ungher & Wilson Co., Cleveland, O. 


George H. Dingledy Lumber Co., 


Hr gi i Fisher & Wilson Co., _——- 0. 

Field, eo “Ralph Gray, Cleveland, 

Fisher, Fi .B. , Springfield Planing Mil! ‘& Lumber Co., Spring- 
eld, O. 


Fox, L. H., ae A. Smeed & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Fisher, A . Cleveland ,O. 

Ford we e Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

Flautt, James, William Snyder & Co., Somerset, O. 
Flautt, William D., William Snyder & Co., Somerset, 0. 
Forney, Cc... Ws Cambridge, oO. 

Ford, 8. N., 8. N. Ford & Co., Mansfield, O. 

Frankberger, J. W., Mansfield Lumber Co. ., Mansfield, O. 
Foote, C. H., C. H. Foote Lumber Co., a hag oO. 
Flanner, Db D. Rib River Lumber Co., Toledo, O. 
Gilchrist, P: R., F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Gaffney, Thomas, Ralph Gray, Cleveland, 

Gibson, W. H., Cleveland aw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleve- 


land, 0. 
Gill, ¢ H., C. H. Gill Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
C. H. Gill Lumber Co., ‘Cleveland, 0. 


Gill, PP: 2 

Gleason, Hari, Gleason Lumber Co., Van Wert, 0. 
Gray, Ralph, Cleveland, O. 

Gray, Guy, Mills-Gray-Carleton Co., Cleveland, O. 
Grant, W. F., John Davis Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 


Galloway, Ed, Howell, Mich. 
Gibson, Henry H.. American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Gottsholl, L. D., Gottsholl Bros., Archbold, O. 
Giesy, H. H., Lancaster, 0. 

. H. Gill Lumber Ge Cleveland, O. 
s., Allison & Co., Niles, O. 
Gordon,’ Georee, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleve- 

an 

Haunington, Cc. C., F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hudec, J. L., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hayward, J. S., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hubbard, R. M., Ralph Gray, Cleveland, O. 
Hayward, H. B., Goode & Hayward, Springfield, O. 
Hildreth, E. A., Hildreth & Martin, Columbus, O. 
Hawes, L. R., Nicola Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hager, W. H., C. H. Gill Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Huey, Philip, C. H. Gill Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hubbard, C. C., Kirk-Christy Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Hennesy, D. F., Hennesy & La March, Cleveland, O. 
Halstead, L. D., M. B. Farrin, Cincinnati, O. 
Hayward, M. A., C., H. & D. Ry., Columbus, O. 
Holwick, Daniel, Canton, oO. 
Holliday, E M., BE. M. Holliday & Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hankey, P. 8, Hankey Lumber Co., Bowling Green, O. 
Heller, Louis, Heller Bros. Co., Youngstown, oO. 
Hayward, C. D., M. G. Browne Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hill, W. S., Secretary P. M. Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hinckley, D., T. B. Stone Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Hawes, O. s., Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling, Mich. 
Hiebner, L. H., Dalton, O. 
Heath, Ww. J.» ’B. & O. Ry., Cleveland, O. 
Hitchcock, J. ’D., Jefferson, O. 
Hilton, BE. R., J. S. Stearn Lumber Co., Huron, O. 
Hurlburt, W. L., Rhodes & Beidler, Cleveland, O. 
Himberger, William, Smith & Himberger, Norwalk, 0. 
Herdman, F. H., Herdman §8. D. & L. 
Henry, W. W., Lisbon Lumber Co., Lisbon, O. 
Hoyle, F. C., Hoyle & Scott, Cambridge, O. 
Hay, George H., Hay & Son, Creston, O. 
Heilman, Joseph, Greenville, Pa. 
Hempy, H. M., Hempy & Son, Cleveland, O. 
Hubbell, H. M., Urbana, 0. 
Heibner, Levi, Dalton Planing Mill Co., Dalton, O. 
Jenks, O. T., Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, O. 
Jenks, R. H., R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Jenks, J. H., R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
James, J. A., Springfield, O. 
Jackson, A., A. Jackson & Co., Akron, O. 
Jenkins, Cc "C, J. Jenkins & Son, Wieogaay. S 
Jackson, D. T., A. Teachout & Co. Cleveland, O. 
Johnson, C. D., Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jamieson, W. A., Jamieson Lumber Co., Sebring, O 
Jameson, C. B., Mansfield Lumber Co., Mansfield, O. 
Jackson, W. J., Van Cleave Glass Co., Cleveland, O. 
King, W. R., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Kimball, F. E., Elyria Lumber Co., Elyria, oO. 
Krauss, "Anton, Lake Shore 8. M. & L. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Kirk, Hazel, W. & L. E. Ry., Cleveland, O. 
King, Joseph, Galion, O. 
Kitchen, J. W., Van Sant & Kitchen Co., Ashland, Ky. 
Laudfear, F. W., Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lloyd, T. C., Oxford, O. 
Lambert, A. B., R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Long, E. M., E. M. Long & Co., Cadiz, O 
Long, Fred, E. M. Long & Co., Cadiz, O. 
Link, A. M., Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Co., Toledo, O. 
Langell, BE. M., Cleveland 8. M. & L. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Leaming, BE. C., The Morgan Co., Chicago, III. 
Leighley, E. B., Mills-Gray-Carleton Co., Cleveland, O. 
Leuer, W. H., Leuer Bros. Lumber Co., Glenville, O. 
Lyman, A. E., Lyman-Ailen Lumber Co., Akron, O. 
Lenkens, T. C., F. R. Gilchrist Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lawrence, M., Marion Lumber & Coal Co., Marion, O. 
Lindsay, W. J., W. J. Lindsay & Co., Cleveland, O 
Lyman, ig tg F., a Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 


Leach, , Wellston, 
a ~ a a K,, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleve- 
an 


Myers, Max, Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., ame | oO. 

Monroe, O., Saginaw Bay Lumber Co., Cleveland, O 

Meek, J A., Meek & McClure, East Palestine, oO. 

Miller, Dio, R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Mickle, H. L., R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Marsh, KE. P., E. B. Foss & Co., Bay City, Mich. 

ere Charles, Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Cleve- 
an 

Lg J. C., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mix, A. L., Kirk- -Christy Company, Cleveland, O. 

Mellinger, ’s. C., Mellinger Lumber Co., Leetonia, oO. 

Maintz, B. Summit Lumber & Building Co., Akron, O. 

Mathias, a: a Tiff 

Mackey, David, Galion Lumber Co., Galion, O. 

Mapes, H., L., Commercial Sash & Door rd Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mauk, Clint, Barnes & Mauk, Toledo, O. 

Monk, Fred, Toledo, O. 

McGavie, F. O., Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mathews, W. O., — Bay Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 

Miles, J. F., Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

Mackaman, C. 8. New Philadelphia Lumber Co., New Phila- 
delphia, O. 

Martin, W. B., Martin-Barriss Co., Cleveland, O. 

Mackabee, P. W., Martin-Barriss Co., Cleveland, O. 

Miller, W. E., Mount Gilead Building Co., Mount a, oO. 

Magoon, We A Bennett Bros. Lumber Co., a. 

Maul, George, ‘Port Clinton Lumber & Coal Co., Port ‘Clin- 
to 


n, O. 

McLeod, A. D., assistant general traffic agent, Cincinnati, 

Hamilton & Dayton railroad, Cincinnati, O. 
Nicola, C. A., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Nicola, W. W., Nicola Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Nicola, George, Nicola Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Norris, Charles H., Simon Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Naily/ B. 8. Mansficld Lumber Co., Mansfield, oO. 
Ockel, W. Ei., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Ordway, D. B., Saginaw Bay Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
O’Brien, J. V., Mills- Gray-Carleton Co., Cleveland, oO. 
oO’ Connor, L., Brewer Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Osterland, Fred, W. J. Lindsay & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Oswald, a. Oswald Bros., Weston. 
Oakes, F red S., Huron, 0. 
Putnam, 8. E., Cleveland 8. M. & L. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Parson, J. T., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Prescott, W. i, Saginaw Bay Co. Cleveland, 0. 
Prescott, C. H., jr.,-Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, O. 
Packard, B. F., Warren Packard Co., Warren, 0. 
Phelps, D. C., Kirk-Christy Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Purdy, H. D., Ralph a Cleveland, O. 
Peterson, D. he Toledo, O 
Pearson, F. A., Commercial 8S. & D. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Phillips, J. T., Saginaw Lumber & Coal Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Pease, M. L., C. K. Eddy & Sons, Saginaw, Mich. 
Peck, V. W., J. 8. Peck & Son, Cardington, O. 
Paine, C. A. Martin-Barriss Co., Cleveland, O. 
Pursell, C. W., Washington Court House, O. 
Prendergast, i. F., Prendergast L. & C. Co., Marion, O. 
Potter, F. . Potter, Teare & Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Paulson, F. E., Kelley Island Lime & Tram Co., Cleveland, O. 
Parsons, E. % T. G. Parsons, Kent, O 
Parker, R. A., — oO. 
Parsch, C., El; ria, O. 
Power, H. Ww. Cuyahoga Lumber Co.. Cleveland, O. 
Prendergast, J. F., Marion, O. 
Price, A. F., Fremont, 0. 
Phinney, 7 "2 Cleveland, oO. 


Petty, J. A Sycamore, O 
Quisser, R. L., B 3 Ry, Cleveland, O. 
Reilley, F. H., W. W. onal ley & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Co., Zanesville, O. 


Rowland, C. E., Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Co., Toledo, O 
Rosebaugh, , B. Smeed & Co., Cleveland, O. 
, Ellenberger Lumber Co., Cleveiand, oO. 
Ransom, E. "P., Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Rethbun, Ww. W., Big ‘‘4” Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Riely, D, T. A. A. & N. M. Ry. , Toledo, O 
Rey, oO. C. A. Teachout & Co., “thivaienlh oO. 

Reed, J. M., Toledo, O. 
Robinson, A. E., Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Raugh, Fé G., Ellenberger Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Riegel, E. W., Jackson, O. 
Robinson, George, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Royce, C. N., Jefferson, O. 
Stone, A. L., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Smit, P. W., Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, O. 
Second, L. M., R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Shaw, J. F., R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Schwartz, G, W., Vandalia Line, St. Louis, Mo 
Schlosser, H, J., A. Schlosser, Erie, Pa. 
Swan, A. J., D. H. Swan, Springfield, O. 
Stanberry, S, B., Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Co., Toledo, O. 
Smith, J. F., Painesville, O. 
Schultheis, fF. J., Cleveland S. M. & L. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Seitman, H., a S. M. & L. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Snyder, W. i. oO. 
Smith, B. B, Kine Christy Co., Cleveland, O. 
Sating, M. Kirk-Christ Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Schneider, Joseph, Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich. 
Schneider, Joseph, Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 
Skinner, D. W., Canton, O. 
Smith, C. A,, Smith & Norris, Newark, O. 
Summerville, A. J., L. M. Jus. Co., Mansfield, O. 
Sellen, H. A., Morgan Co., Chicago. 
Stevens, Ha]. G., Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sanborn, H. W., Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich. 
Simon, John G., Simon Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Simon, Charles J., Simon Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Spencer, O. A., Barbdur & Starr, Toledo, O. 
Stacey, George A., M. G. Brown Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Spiker, G. D,, Scio, O. 
Sherer, M. Q., Louisville, O. 
Schuck, J. B., Gilcher & Schuck, Sandusky, O. 
Sanders, F. B., F. R. Gilchrist & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Stone, T. B., T. B. Stone Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Saint, W. BP) T., Sharpsburg, Pa. 

Spangler, Frank, Toledo, O. 

Snodgrass, L. B, Dalton, O. 

Smith, W. H., Clinton, O. 

Smith, F. M., P. Smith Sons Lumber Co., Newark, 0. 
Swearingen, ee T., Powell & Gobey, Columbus, O. 
Schroeder, J, A., Prendergast Lumber Co., Marion, O. 
Swan, Dave H., "Springfield, O. 
Schrock, Warren, Van Cleave Glass Co., Cleveland, O. 
Smith, John, Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Slauser, Joseph, Larue, O. 

Southworth, O., T. Smeed & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Slade, L. C., Saginaw, Mich. 

Snodgrass, L. B., Dalton Planing Mills, Dalton, O. 
Throop, B. J., A. Teachout & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Tapt, L. W., Cleveland 8S. M. & L. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Thomas, W. F., Niles Lumber Co., Niles, O. 

Thompson, George, A. Teachout & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Trotter, D., Trotter & Hanson, Toledo, O. 

Teare, Elmer B., Potter, Teare & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Townley, C. H., Ww. E. Townley & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Treiber, Otto, Van Cleave Glass Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Truscott, William, Van Cleave Glass Co., Cleveland, O. 
Thornton, Charles C., Granville, O. 
Torrence, F. McDowell & Torrence, Xenia, O. 

Van Tassel, P M., Nicola & Stone Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Van Alstin, T. B., "Youngstown Lumber Co., Youngstown, oO. 
Van Sant, R. H., "Van Sant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 
Vietmeier, Ed, J. M. Hastings & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Valentine, R. 8., Saginaw, Mich. 
Van Auken, W. G., Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wright, J. Sam, Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 
Walbank, Ed, ." ¥, Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wagner, J —_ Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wick, ——“ "Hemilton 
Warder, F W., George Batn’ 8 Sons Co., Springfield, O. 
Whitacre, Ww. | . 8S. Stearns, Columbus, 0. 
Wemple J. J., Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, O. 
White, 8. S., Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, O. 
Waterman, N. 8.. Ohio Sash & Door Co., Sn gre 0. 
Weaver, Joseph, Joseph Weaver & Co., Canton, O 
Welty, P. P.,, Pandora, 
Weeks, F. H., Hankey Lumber Co., Akron, O. 
Worm KP. W., Simon Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wood, C. L., Western Reserve Lumber Co., Warren, O. 
Webb, P. L., Warren Manufacturing Co., Warren, O. 
Weaver, J. A., —>_ Weaver & Co., Canton, O. 
ba Kelley Island Lumber & Transfer Co., San- 

usky, 
Weybrecht, A. F., J. T. Weybrecht’s Sons, Alliance, O. 
Wiggins, F. B., Cleveland, O. 
Wilson, James jr., Wapakoneta, O. 
Wright, George, Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
Wilson, T. P Akron, 
White, 8. 8., Ohio Sash & Door Co., Marion, O. 
Wilhelm, D. af Salem, O. 
Williams, T. Cc, 0. T. Lapham Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Waters, R. D., William Peter, Toledo, O. 
Wagner, G. N., G. N. Wagner Shg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wiborg, or P. wae Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Zangerle, . M., M. G. Browne Lumber Co., Cleveland, O. 
Convention Notes. 


W. W. Reilley, of Buffalo, sent regrets.. He sailed on 
the Augusta Victoria on Thursday of this week for a 
European tour, beginning with the Mediterranean 
country. 

Col. A. D. McLeod, assistant general freight agent of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, was an 
interested spectator during the sessions of the con- 
vention. 

E. B. Coolidge, general freight agent, and 8. E. Kirk, 
traveling freight agent, of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
railroad, were attendants of the convention and partic- 
ipants in the Tuesday evening entertainment. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was scheduled for Wednes- 
day evening, a report of which will be given later, 

D. Riely, of the Ann Arbor railroad, was another of 
the railroad people to be numbered among those at the 
convention. 

F. W. Bell was the only wholesaler to appear upon 
the floor of the convention, and made a forcible presenta- 
tion of the wholesalers’ side of the argument over Sec- 
tion 5, Article 2. 

Gene Carleton, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, 
accompanied by Mrs. Carleton, left on Thursday for a 
short vacation in Florida. 

. G. Van Auken, of Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, 
Mich., came down on apc to renew his acquain- 
tances in the retail trade. 

There was but one lumber newspaper represented at 
the meeting; which one, and in what way, is sufficiently 
indicated by the report here published. 


Cleveland, O. 
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MISSOURI AND KANSAS RETAILERS. 





Twelfth Annual Convention of the Great Southwestern Retail Organization--A Heavy Increase 
in Membership and a Prosperous Showing Made—Lavish Hospitality of the Kansas 
City Dealers—James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., Elected President— 
Large Excursion Party Starts for the Gulf. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—The advance guard of 
the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
reached the city on Monday for the twelfth annual con- 
vention of that association. Probably 500 or 600 mem- 
bers were in town Monday afternoon, and the night 
trains brought in still more. On Tuesday morning there 
were not less than 1,100 members in the city, many 
accompanied by their wives and families. In point of 
numbers the convention is 
fully equal to that of last year 
at St. Louis, and probably the 
convention was a_ record- 
breaker in point of attendance. 
The headquarters at the 
Coates House was filled to 
overflowing, and a great many 
of the visitors were forced to 
take accommodations _ else- ; f 
where in the city. i" 

This particular meeting of LUMBER DEALERS 
the association was largely a: 
devoted to social matters, as 
there was very little business 
to come before it. Many of 
the members went with the ex- 
cursion to New Orleans, and it 
is possible that this excursion 
attracted quite a number of 
lumbermen who might not 
have attended the meeting 
for purely business reasons. 
The business sessions were 
held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and were entirely of a routine character. The 
entertainment features were perhaps more elaborate 
than Kansas City wholesalers have usually attempted, 
and consisted of a theater party at the Orpheum on 
Tuesday night; a tallyho drive around the city for the 
visiting ladies on Wednesday afternoon; a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation at Strope’s hall on Wednesday night, and 
also a “smoker” on the third floor of the same place 
preceding the concatenation. In addition to the above 
another theater party was given for the ladies at the 
Auditorium on Wednesday night. 

Following was the official program for the meeting: 


VANSAS CITYG.MO, 


ARUARY 73-24, 4800 
FEB aco eames ae 





Official Program. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 23. 
10 a. m.—Meeting called to order by president. 
Address by president. 
Report of secretary. 
Appointment of committees, 
General business. 
2 p. m.—Meeting called to order. 
General business continued. 
8 p. m.—Theater party at the Orpheum theater, Ninth and 
May streets. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24. 
9 a. m.—Meeting called to order. 
Report of committees. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 
2 p. m.—Tallyho drive around the city for ladies. 
8 p. m., sharp—Hoo Hoo concatenation at Stroup’s hall, 
second floor, Ninth and Central streets. 
8 p. m.—Smoker and entertainment, Strope’s hall, third 
floor. Eat, drink and be merry. 
8 p. m.—Theater party for the ladies at Auditorium theater, 
Ninth and Holmes streets 
New Orleans excursion train leaves Union depot Thursday 
afternoon, January 25, at 1:30 p. m., over the Missouri 
Pacific railway. 


The Entertainment Executive Committee. 


The following well known Kansas City gentlemen 
acted as an executive committee for the entertainment: 
Roy Oliver, R. A. Norton, C. O. Short, George B. Maeg- 
ley and H. R. Kilpatrick. 

The following lumber concerns contributed to the 
fund for the entertainment: 


List of Contributors. 


Antrim Lumber Co. George B. Maegley. 

William Buchanan. A. D. Moon. 

Brommer Lumber Co. D. T. Morton. 

Cc. A. Brockett Cement Co. Mercantile Lumber & Supply 

Bolen Coal Co. b . 

Central Coal & Coke Co. 

Crescent Lumber Co. 

A. H. Connelly 
Lumber Co. 

Cc. J. Carter Lumber Co. 

Clark & Bates. 

H. W. Darling. 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 

Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. 

Foster Lumber Co. 


National Bank of Commerce. 
Norton Lumber Co. 
Hardwood §. R. Oliver. 
Pullman Lumber Co. 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. 
Red Cypress Door & Sash Co. 
Roach & Musser Mfg. Co. 
Ellis Short. 
Saunders & Turner. 
BE. G. Swartz Co., Ltd. 
Globe Lumber Co. St. Louis Refrigerator & 
George D. Hope. Wooden Gutter Co. 
Kansas City & Southern Lum- J. W. Sanborn. 
ber Co. J. H. Tschudy Hardwood 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Lumber Co. 
Leidigh & Havens. Harry C. Wood. 
Missour! Lumber & Land Ex- Western Sash & Door Co. 
change Co. 


Tuesday Morning’s Session. 


The meeting was held at the Coates Opera-House and 
was called to order at eleven o’clock by President Milo 
R. Harris, who stated that until all the members were 
seated some selections would be rendered by a local 


mandolin club for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Upon the conclusion of this musical selection President 
Harris opened the convention formally and announced 
the following committees: 


Resolutions—E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kan., chairman ; 
S. N. Johns, Hutchinson, Kan.; M. A. Shraeder, Paola, Kan. ; 
James Costello, Liberty, Mo.; R. A. Whaley, Bethany, Mo. 

Constitution—A. A. White, Kansas City, Mo., chairman ; 
J. I. Evans, Emporia, Kan.; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Paul Kline, Utica, Kan.; E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nominations—H. C. Taylor, Lyons, Kan., chairman; 
John Halloven, Hillsboro, Kan.; E. 8. Minor, Bethany, Mo. ; 
It. N. Johns, Sedalia, Mo.; William Baker, of Missouri. 


The auditing committee was appointed Monday after- 
noon at a called meeting of the directors, and consisted 
of George W. Crawford, Girard, Kan., chairman; E. M. 
Adams, Mound City, Kan., and E. R. Minor, Bethany, 
Mo. 


President Harris’ Address. 


President Harris then read his annual address, which 
was as follows: 


The year which has just closed will long be remembered as 
a remarkable one in the commercial world and not less 
remarkable in the lumber business than in other lines. The 
unprecedented advance in prices, the development of a short- 
age of stocks and the largely increased demand came as a 
surprise to the average retail dealer and found him not 
quite prepared for the changed condition. The manufacturer 
apd wholesaler have certainly been having their innings, 
and while the retailer has not profited to the same extent it 
is believed that, generally speaking, the close of the year will 
find him in at least as good condition as at the beginning. 

In the general prosperity of the country the Missouri & 
Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers has fully participated. 
The increase in membership has been gratifying. Its treas- 
ury is in condition to meet all ordinary or expected demands 
upon it, and its relations with the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion and the trade generally are of the most satisfactory and 
cordial nature. Altogether the results of our association 
work are such as to cause us to rejoice and be glad. This 
condition of things did not come about without serious, per- 
sistent, energetic, well directed effort.. The wisdom of the 
few men who a dozen years ago organized this association is 
shown by the results attained. Then only few retailers had 
confidence that any great good could be accomplished and 
many manufacturers and wholesalers were opposed to us, 
seeming to think ug reasonable in our demands. Now 
the justice and reasonableness of our declaration that the 
retailer shall not be subjected to competition with the parties 
from whom he buys his goods is universally recognized, and 
it is hard to find a respectable manufacturer or wholesa'er 
who does not yield a hearty assent, both in theory and prac- 
tice, to all our demands. 

I am so fully convinced of the value of our organization 
that I believe much of the success which has attended the 
efforts of our members is due to its labors, and that the 
future of the retail lumber business depends to a large extent 
on the success of our association. As you are all aware, the 
principal part of the labor falls on the secretary. The asso- 
ciation has been fortunate in securing the services of the 
present incumbent of this office; he has performed his duties 
in an able, zealous and tactful manner. He deserves the 
thanks of this association and the hearty support and assist- 
ance of the entire membership, 

Formation of district or local associations is one of the 
encouraging features of the times. Several of these have 
been organized and are now in successful operation; others 
are contemplated. These cannot fail to produce good results 
in bringing about a better acquaintance and better feeling 
between dealers in neighboring towns. Dealing as they do 
entirely with local conditions, they are able to accomplish 
results that cannot even be attempted by our larger associa- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this work will continue until 
the whole territory within our borders is covered. Nothing 
in the line of organized effort seems to me to promise as 
good results as this. The secretary will be pleased to fur- 
nish information in regard to organizations of this kind, and 
will, whenever possible, attend in person and render what, 
ever assistance he may towards getting things to going in 
good shape. 

Our finances have always been managed with wise econ- 
omy, so that our treasury is now in condition to warrant 
increased expenditures wherever the same can be made for 
the benefit and growth of the association. I believe that dur- 
ing the present year it would be well worth while to see that 
every dealer in our territory, whether a member of the asso- 
ciation or not, is visited in person by the secretary or by 
some fit person appointed by the proper officers. Members 
should be advised of the progress of association work and 
the condition of things generally; non-members should be 
instructed in the benefits to be derived from the association 
and solicited to join us. More good can be accomplished by 
one personal interview than by much correspondence. 

As showing the interest manifested by our members in 
association work it can be stated as a fact that only 2 per- 
cent of the membership of 1898 who are still in business 
have failed to renew and keep alive their memberships. 

The matter of shipments by manufacturers or wholesalers 
of bills for large buildings, where the railroads make a spe- 
cial construction rate of freight, is a subject that has given 
us some trouble. To get the advantage of this rate lumber 
must be purchased f. o. b. mills on some particular line of 
road, and a large contractor or owner of the building usually 
does not and will not figure with the local dealer who does 
uot carry in stock the necessary sizes to erect the building. 
| recommend that this matter be considered and if thought 
best provision be made in our constitution to cover cases of 
this character. 

The matter of fire insurance is of such vital importance 
that I need make no apology for bringing it to your atten- 
tion. The Lumbermen’s Exchange Association, of Kansas 
City, has cheapened insurance for the dealers in our territory 
to such an extent that I do not hesitate to recommend it to 
you as an excellent company in which to place your insur- 
ance. The Northwestern Retail Insurance Association, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is also carrying a large line of insurance 
with our members, with very satisfactory results. The cost 
in these companies has been less than half the rate formerly 
charged by the old line insurance companies. This insur- 
ance is as good as any insurance can be, adjustments being 
made by persons familiar with the lumber business and losses 
being promptly paid. Representatives of both companies are 
in attendance at this meeting who will be glad to furnish 
all desired information. I would earnestly recommend that 
every member of this association drop the old line compa- 


nies, even though they may have cheapened their rates under 
this new competition, and give their patronage to these 
mutual companies who have saved them so much money. 

Gentlemen, this association is a body of representative 
men, representing the best element of the social and commer- 
cial life of the territory which we occupy, composed of men 
who have done their part toward conquering the wilderness 
and making the desert bloom. I am glad that I am one of 
you. I am glad that by our organization I have been able, 
in a measure, to avail myself of the combined wisdom of all 
in the conduct of my business. I desire to thank you for 
your hearty support during my term of office and to bespeak 
for my successor the same cordial co-operation and assist- 
ance. The secretary's report, which will now be read, deals 
with the work of the association in detail. I invite your 
close attention to it, as it contains much of interest to you. 

The most important event of the past year, and perhaps 
in the history orf our association, was the decision in our 
lawsuit with parties at Slater, Mo., rendered at Marshall, 
Mo., last February. The cause of the action is ancient his- 
tory, as the suit was filed about three years ago. It came to 
trial in the circuit court of Saline county, at Marshall, Mo., 
in the February term of 1899, before Judge Samuel Davis, 
an eminent jurist whose knowledge of the law is so thor- 
ough that, although he has only been judge of the Saline 
county court a little over a year, he has on a number of 
occasions this year been called to Kansas City to preside in 
important cases. The trial was by jury; the plaintiffs pre- 
sented their case and witnesses and we (the defendants) 
entered a demur through our attorney, Judge Elijah Rob- 
inson. Judge Davis rendered a strong opinion to the effect 
that merchants in various lines of business were entitled to 
some protection against sales by peddlers and other out- 
siders, and that it was lawful for them to voluntarily organ- 
ize for their own protection. His opinion, in brief, was that 
the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers had 
done nothing unlawful: that its methods were perfectly 
legal; that the plaintiffs had no cause for action, and he 
instructed the jury to render a verdict for the defendants 
and assess the costs to the plaintiffs. This was a most glo- 
rious victory for onr cause and the decision was so clear-cut 
and sound, both as to law and in a business light, that we 
have no fear but that it will stand. We are not yet through 
with the case, as the —— have appealed to the supreme 
court of Missouri and the trial will come off some time in 
the future. Our suit has already cost us about $600 for 
attorney's fees, traveling expenses, etc.; but we have a good 
surplus in the treasury, and this need not worry the mem- 
bers, though we will not be entirely out of the woods until 
the supreme court has ruled on the decision of Judge Davis. 
I think our members will all agree with me that this suit, if 
finally decided in our favor, will be worth to the association 
and its members many times the cost of conducting same, as 
it will establish the legality of our method of work for all 
time, and will bring in dealers who may possibly be holding 
off for fear that some of our rules are in conflict with the 
state laws. 

I have left my detailed report on membership of the asso- 
ciation until the last, as this deals largely with figures, and 
statistics of this kind are not always interesting. 

On January 1, 1899, the record showed 946 members. 
During 1899 1,068 certificates were issued, of which 1,066 
were paid for by the end of the year and the other two have 
been paid for since. January 1 last we had sixteen members 
whose dues were not paid, but who were and are in good 
standing under the sixty-day limit rule; some of them have 
remitted their dues since the first of the year. This makes 
a total of 1,084 members in good standing on the first of 
this year, a net gain in membership of 138. This is exactly 
the same as the increase during 1898, and in view of the 
fact that in 1899 there were fewer dealers outside of the 
association than there were in 1898 the record for last year 
is grt better than that of the previous one on this 
point. 

During the year the association lost through members 
going out of business and those who failed to renew 113. 
As this loss had to be made up before we could figure on the 
increase, the association secured last year the names of 251 
dealers who were not identified with it the year before. 

The most interesting and gratifying point in this report on 
membership, and one to which I wish to call your particular 
attention to show the way membership at large appreciates 
the value of the organization, is this: Out of a total retail 
membership of 900 (the rest of the 1,084 being wholesalers) 
only twenty-four of the members of 1898 who are still in 
business allowed their memberships to lapse, and of this 
twenty-four six have renewed their memberships, leaving 
only eighteen (just 2 percent) of the retail membership that 
failed to stay by the association. I do not think there is 
another association in the country, regardless of size, that 
can show a record of this kind. 

We have more than three-fourths of the dealers in our 
territory on our rolls, as I do not think there are to exceed 
1,400 retail dealers in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
I am of the opinion that there are not over 1,300 that would 
be eligible to membership in the association according to our 
rules. Should the gain in membership this year be as great 
as that of the year just past, the beginning of the twentieth 
century will see the Missouri & Kansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers in the zenith of its prosperity, with as 


many members as we can ever expect to have, unless we ~ 


become expansionists and take in the balance of the great 
southwest. With the same kind of support and active work 
this year, from our officers, directors and members, that 
we have had for the past year, your secretary will be able 
to report at the next annual convention that the rolls of 
the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers con- 
tain the name of every legitimate retail lumber dealer 
within our jurisdiction. 

To this high aim let us strive during this closing year of 
the nineteenth century. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch then presented his report, 
which was as follows: 


For the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
the year 1899 was one of progress and prosperity, terms 
synonymous of the times in which we live. .The membership 
roster has shown a most gratifying increase, and, more grati- 
fying still, members who were on our rolls at the time of my 
last annual report are, with few exceptions, still members in 
good standing, the lapses for non-payment of dues being 
fewer than for any previous year in the history of the organ- 
ization. We have had the cordial and active support of the 
wholesalers and manufacturers who come in contact with 
the trade of our members, and we have had practically no 
claims against responsible wholesalers of lumber that could 
be traced to a deliberate intent to violate the rules of our 
association. A few claims have been reported, arising 
through misunderstandings as to the proper construction of 
our rules, and these in nearly every instance have been satis- 
factorily adjusted. In fact, when it comes to claims, we have 
not had enough to make a good showing, and some dealers 
may construe this in the light of an argument that the asso- 
ciation is not doing its members much good; but our old 
members, who remember the trouble we used to have years 
ago in keeping the trade within its legitimate channels, will 
bear me out in my statement that the scarcity of complaints 
against wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber is the 
most convincing evidence that the Missouri & Kansas Ass0o- 


ciation of Lumber Dealers is living right up to its claim that’ 


it is able to protect its members and give them value 
received many times over in return for their support. 

There are a few things the association has not been able 
to accomplish, and perhaps: never will be, but. we will ham- 
mer away at these ig mye just the same. One of these 
is the elimination of the poacher. But the combined power 
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of the fumber associations of the country is now being 
exerted on this proposition and we hope sooner or later to 
convince all manufacturers of lumber that by supplying the 
poacher with lumber to sell to consumers in territory of 
retail dealers they are working directly against their own 
interests and are .destroying the cream of their trade 
When we are able to convince the manufacturer of lumber 
that for every car of lumber shipped by a poacher to a con- 
sumer or in a town where there is a retail dealer the pro- 
ducer is losing the sale of a carload of lumber at a good 
price, then Mr. Poacher will have to go out of business or 
build mills of his own. 

One fellow the association cannot enforce a claim against 
is the fly-by-night mill man who operates a jim-crow mill 
which can be moved from point to point on short notice, who 
has no timber to speak of and only a small output. His cut 
is not large enough for him to solicit the trade of the dealer 
exclusively, as he cannot supply the sizes desired in any 
specified time. To post him in the Bulletin would be a waste 
of printers’ ink and valuable space. He would rather sell 
a car of lumber when he has cut it to a contractor than to 
a dealer, because he thinks he gets a better price, and all 
members of this association should see that fellows of this 
otripe receive none of their orders, regardless of the price 
offered. 

I think the most important work of this and other asso- 
ciations sa this time on will be the regulation of the retail 
dealer. e have the legitimate wholesalers and manufac- 
turers with us heart and soul, and many of them will not 
sell to a man who writes that he is opening a yard and 
wants several cars, without first writing to your secretary 
to ascertain whether or not said party is really going into 
the lumber business. They are taking every precaution 
against even an unintentional infraction of our rules. They 
are our friends and are working on the principle that the 
better the protection afforded to the retail dealer the greater 
the benefit is to the wholesale trade. 

It is the retail dealer who needs regulating, and I trust 
that this matter will be discussed fully at this meeting. I 
am not referring to members of our association, as it is 
usually the outside dealer who gives the trouble, although 
we have a few within the fold; the retail dealer who refuses 
to live in harmony with his brother dealer, who seems to be 
doing business for his health or for the purpose of driving 
his competitor out of business, or who is under the impres- 
sion that if he makes 50 cents or $1 a thousand over the 
actual cost of the lumber he is making money, not taking 
into consideration that it costs more than this to handle 
and take care of his stock; the retail dealer who is forever 
itching to sell to some one just a little over the line in the 
territory of a neighbor and will make a special inducement 
to get a bill of this kind, where he would make no such 
inducement to one of his own customers. The methods men- 
tioned and other trials which our members have to contend 
with invariably lead to complications which cause loss in 
dollars and cents to many dealers through the unbusiness- 
like methods of one. 

The question to be solved is how to get all the dealers in 
our territory into line so that they will live up to our decla- 
ration of principles, be content with their legitimate trade 
at a legitimate profit and extend the same courtesy to their 
neighbors that they would wish extended to them. The 
solution of this problem will be arrived at when good work- 
ing district associations, under the protection and with the 
sanction and support of the Missouri & Kansas association, 
are established in every portion and corner of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 

As you know, Indian territory is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of this association, as it was not included when Okla- 
homa was taken in. During the course of the past year we 
have at times received applications from Indian territory 
dealers for membership. These applications of course had to 
be returned. The lumber rating books list about 125 yards 
in the Indian territory, and on December 23 I mailed a letter 
to each dealer, asking if he would join the association if 
that territory was included in our jurisdiction: To this let- 
ter I received favorable replies from the owners of seventeen 
yards, of which two dealers own eight of the yards and are 
already members of our association for their yards in Kansas 
and Missouri. I must say that the result is disappointing 
from a territory where the dealers have so much trouble 
from outside shipments, and I think our members would 
oppose a vote to include the Indian territory with such a 
slight promise of support from its dealers. I would suggest 
that a resolution be adopted authorizing the board of direct- 
ors to include Indian territory within our jurisdiction at 
such time as the majority of the dealers signify their will- 
er ne join and co-operate with the Missouri & Kansas 
association. 


On motion of H. C. Taylor, of Lyons, Kan., the two 
reports were adopted and the recommendations therein 
were referred to the proper committees. 

President Harris then announced that the treasurer’s 

report would be read in executive session. 
_ At this point the auditing committee announced that 
its report was ready and stated that after carefully 
examining the secretary’s and treasurer’s accounts they 
had found same to be correct. On motion this commit- 
tee’s report was received and filed with the records and 
the committee was discharged. 

David R. Ewing, of Des Moines, Ia., a prominent mem- 
ber of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was 
then called upon to make a few remarks. Mr. Ewing, 
however, asked to be excused from the morning session, 
as he was suffering with a sore throat, but he promised 
to address the convention later. 

J. N. Cunningham, of Norborn, Mo., then addressed 
the convention during the registration of those present, 
and said that he believed the association had become so 
large in membership that it should take a new name. 
With the name as it is at present, many people living 
in other states did not feel like joining. If the associa- 
tion would take up a new name, not confined to state 
lines, he was of the opinion that it could draw members 
from other states; for instance from Colorado and 
Texas. He thought the association might broaden out 
to advantage. 

A recess was then taken until 2 p. m. 


Tuesday Afternoon’s Session. 


President Harris called the meeting to order at 2:40 
p.m. He announced the following special committees: 

Railroads—B. R. Burkholder, M. C. Taylor, B. W. Zim- 
merman, R. L. Whaley, BE. C. Robinson, J. M. Cunningham. 


Order of Businéss—B. W. Zimmerman, Jesse Lasswell, H. 
B. Bullen. ; 


Mr. McCune, of Perry, Okla., asked the chair if the 
name Oklahoma had been attached to the association’s 
title. The president explained that at the last meeting, 
held at St. Louis a year ago, it was decided that when 
100 members had joined the association from Oklahoma 
the name of that territory would be attached to the 
association title. It now lacked about twenty of the 
necessary 100 names. 

Mr. McCune asked for a special committee of travel- 


ing men who visited the retail trade of Oklahoma regu- 
larly to be appointed and instructed to solicit member- 
ship in the terrritory in order that its name might be 


attached to the association title, or if this could not be 


done that the new director from Oklahoma territory, 
who was about to be elected by this meeting, be given full 


power to act and take complete charge of the increase of 
membership there. This was put in the form of a motion 


and carried. 


Secretary Gorsuch then stated that if there were any 


lumbermen from Indian territory present he would 


like to hear from them regarding the feeling there about 
He had expended considerable 
time and energy during the past year.trying to get mem- 
bers in that territory, enough to make a showing at 
least, and had written several circular letters, but the 
result had been very unsatisfactory. The association 
would be glad to include Indian territory within its 
jurisdiction if the membership warranted it. There was 
no response to Secretary Gorsuch’s query, and the mat- 


joining the association. 


ter therefore rested where it was. 


President Harris then requested the delegates who 
were familiar with local associations to give the con- 


vention the benefit of their experience in short talks. 


J. E. Evans, of Emporia, Kan., stated that his experi- 
ence was that local associations were of great benefit, 
and the one of which he was a member had accomplished 
a great deal of good. He added that he would be glad 
to give all the information in his possession, but pre- 
ferred to do so in private or executive session as he had 
a good many letters which he wished to show regarding 
freight rates which he did not care to read in a public 
meeting. Mr. Evans’ talk was the only one made upon 


local associations. 


E. S. Miner, of Bethany, Mo., was then asked to talk 
He spoke briefly and stated 
among other things that the groundwork of lumber asso- 
ciations, especially retail associations, should be worked 
He referred to the 
trouble that retailers were ‘having in advancing prices, 
and the difficulty they met in convincing the farmer 
why lumber should increase in price. He recited as an 
illustration that the farmer looked at a pile of lumber, 
and when he was told it had advanced $1 a thousand he 
said, “Why, I bought lumber out of that same pile last 
week for a dollar less than you are charging me.” It 
was difficult to convince the actual consumer that prices 
had really advanced among the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, but it was necessary for the retailers to do 
something at once to advance their prices and to stick to 
the advance or they would make very little profit in the 


about association work. 


at home and not at conventions. 


year 1900. 
Remarks by Secretary Hollis. 


Secretary Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, was then called upon to make a brief talk, 
the president referring to him as the man best gifted to 
speak of the work of that great association in the north- 


west. Mr. Hollis said: 


I have just come from a meeting of the Northwestern 
It was the 
largest meeting, and the most successful we have ever held. 
Our association now numbers 1,600 members, all of them 
Two years ago we carried wholesalers on our 
membership rolls as honorary members; but at that time the 
joint committee was formed, and the honorary member- 
ships abolished. This joint committee consists of three mem- 
bers from the wholesalers’ association and three from our 
own: and to it are submitted all disputes arising between 
members of the two associations. Both sides are thus rep- 
resented and the result has been most satisfactory; so 
satisfactory, in fact, that last year the joint committee 
The two associa- 
tions are today working together as they never did before. 

You have heard some mention of local associations at this 
These associations are of great interest to us 
and I am glad to see that they interest you also. They 
serve as educators to teach dealers the advantages to be 
gained by association membership, There is some difference 
of opinion among us of the north as to the most desirable 
size for a local association. Some of our local associations 
embrace several counties in their territory. However, they 
must always face this difficulty: when they hold their meet- 
ings, necessarily in some small town, everybody knows all 
about it; and the impression goes abroad that the lumber 
dealers have formed a combine to raise prices. Of course 
we all know that this isn’t so; but you couldn’t make a 
farmer believe it after you had held: a meeting of this 


association held in Minneapolis last week. 


retailers. 


was required to hold only two sessions. 


meeting. 


kind in his nearest town. 


In smaller associations this drawback does not exist. Let 
us say the association embraces but one county, as did the 


Buchanan county association of Iowa. That organization 
had no regular presiding officer. 
quietly in the house of some member, and outsiders did not 
even know there was. such an organization in existence. 
For this reason I am an advocate of smaljer local associa- 


tions; although I must admit that the larger associations 


within our northwestern territory have accomplished much 
ood. 

. The Northwestern association is now so large that we 
have to keep an agent on the road all of the time. It is 
his work to adjust neighborhood quarrels, where a local 
arbiter might be regarded with suspicion; to help in the 
organization of local associations; to investigate claims ; 
and to solicit new members. 

Before I close I want to say to you a few words regard- 
ing firms who flood the country with circulars advertising 
to sell lumber, sash and doors to the consumer at whole- 
sale rates. I don’t know how much of this sort of thing 
you have to contend with; but it’s a big problem with us 
—_the biggest we have to deal with. You should never neg- 
lect to report to your secretary every instance of this kind 
which may fall under your observation. Then, too, when 
you are buying your stock, demand lower prices from the 
wholesaler, and tell him you must have them in order to meet 
this competition. Soon the reputable manufacturer will 
stop selling to this pirate, and he will be compelled to go 
out of business. 

Gentlemen, in the Northwestern association we always 
look with’ pride toward our sister association of the south. 
I thank you. 


A Talk From D. R. Ewing. 

D. R. Ewing, of Des Moines, Ia., was called for and, 
although he had refused to speak at the morning session, 
he relented at this time and stepped upon the platform. 
In brief his remarks were as follows: 


I am always pleased to meet lumbermen, and especially 
their wives. 7 scarcely know what to say to you. As I 


Its meetings were held 


look over this audience I realize that many of you are still 
young in the lumber business. The majority have not seen 
eighteen years of active work. Why, you youngsters don’t 
know anything about the snaps we old-timers used to run 
up against. Sometimes the wholesalers in Minneapolis 
would sell lumber so cheap that even I would be staggered. 
And then what a thing freight rates were in those days. 
When buying lumber we would always ask whether the 
manufacturer’s agent was well acquainted with the railroad 
weighting master. 

Eighteen years ago the western lumber dealer was an 
uncouth man, and was not over-highly regarded in his com- 
munity. Today he is a gentlemen. The change has been 
brought about by the dealers’ associations. 

In conclusion Mr. Ewing called attention to the ten- 
dency evidenced toward consolidation in other lines of 
business, and reiterated his views, announced the week 
before, in Minneapolis. He closed by paying a stirring 
tribute to the wealth and resources of the state of Mis- 
souri. 


Upon conclusion of Mr. Ewing’s talk B. F. Cobb made a 


few remarks on the work of the retailer and the meeting 
then adjourned till Wednesday morning. 


At the Ortheum Theater. 


The wholesalers of Kansas City entertained the 
visiting retailers with a theater party at the Ortheum 
theater, Ninth and May streets, on Tuesday evening. 
The lumbermen filled the theater almost to overflowing 
and the tumultuous applause evinced their appreciation 
at every stage of the performance. In addition to the 
regular bill a stereopticon lecture entitled “First Things 
in Hoo-Hoo” was a feature of the evening. 

This lecture was by Bolling Arthur Johnson, of 
the American Lumberman, founder of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, assisted by Major T. J. Mapes in the 
illustration, with the same machinery used by Major 
Mapes in illustrating for over fifteen years the various 
lectures of John L. Stoddard. 

The illustrations done by stereopticon were from a 
series of negatives procured by Mr. Johnson in all parts 
of the United States, and in themselves most beautifully 
told the history of that unique Order. 

Several of the pictures, notably those relating to the 
Hoo-Hoo division of the Karnival Krew parade in this 
city last October, were done by that gifted artist, Miss 
Katherine Gordon Breed, of Chicago. 

The lecture given at the Orpheum was a revised and 
amplified repetition of a somewhat similar lecture given 
under the auspices of the Order at Denver, Colo., in 
September last. 

In this lecture Mr. Johnson related the history of the 
birth of the Order, and gave some substantial reasons 


for the existence of a social organization which, in spite 
of the horrors of running the gauntlet as promised by its 
official nomenclature, has actually reached a membership 


of 7,000 men, without the loss of a single life. 

This lecture was of special interest to Kansas City 
people on account of the fact that many of the important 
historical instances of the Order had occurred here. The 
word Hoo-Hoo was invented in Kansas City. The 
emblem of revelation—a great nine-pointed diamond 
star—in the possession of Mr. Johnson, to be worn as a 
badge of honor during his life, and thence to descend to 
his successor as Seer of the House of Ancients—was 
created in Kansas City. And in this city there occurred 
one of the most peculiar and unique displays in the way 
of a fraternity procession—that referred to as having 
occurred in our Karnival Krew parade last fall. 

Mr. Johnson did not attempt to deliver the text 
impromptu, but read, not over closely, from manuscript. 
The reason for this was that the lecture is historical in 
character, and as the Order is in its formative years and 
making history very rapidly the lecture has to be revised 
from time to time, as numerous calls for its production 
rather point in the direction of many repetitions in the 
future. 

In his closing, Mr. Johnson revealed the broad charity 
and noble purpose of the Order and showed that the fan- 
tastic outward covering of the Hoo-Hoo was only a thin 
veneer. He said in peroration: 

Hoo-Hoo will always be doing something new. It makes 
war upon conventionality—but there always has been and 
always will be just one central first and golden theme to 
the principles of Hoo-Hoo. 

To light a lamp of hope in the home, when the oil is low 
and the wick itself burns; to put a loaf where there was 
but a crust; to put a flush on a pale cheek; to take away 
despair and put confidence in its place, cannot—we believe— 
be done by the simple giving of alms. But when we know 
that the noblest, best thing we can do for a fellow man Is 
to turn him about and point him in the direction of using 
the talents he may have, then do we approach the golden 
theme of Hoo-Hoo. 

If on every Hoo-Hoo day, each member of the order can 
testify to the fact that he has during the year just passed been 
able to assist at least three deserving human beings to an 
opportunity to earn a living, then will we touch our hands 
to the golden theme-thread of that harmony which means 
perpetuation away into the future where the mists are, and 
will develop that theme into a rope of gold, anchoring Hoo- 
Hooism to that time when the hills and the clouds, the 
seas and the mountains echo back health, happiness and 
long life, peace and good will to all mankind. 


Wednesday llorning’s Session. 


The session was called to order at 10 o’clock. 
The committee on constitution and by-laws reported 
as follows: 


Constitution and By-Laws. 


Your committee on constitution and by-laws begs leave to 
submit the following report : 

After carefully considering all of the articles of the con- 
stitution and by-laws we feel that they are very nearly: per- 
fect and that the only changes that should be made from 
time to time are those where circumstances arise requiring 
them to be made. 

In line with the suggestion made by President Harris your 
committee would suggest that section 5 of article II, of the 
constitution relating to exemptions be exten so as to 
include under the head of exemptions smelters, and that that 
word be inserted after the word “coal” in the fifth line, so 
that the article amended will read: ‘Nothing in the fore 
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going section shall be construed so as to entitle members to 
make complaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber, 
ete., to railroad or transportation companies, line elevators, 
packing houses, extensive coal, smelter or oil companies, 
ete. 

Also that there be incorporated in the by-laws a section to 
be known as section 5a, immediately following section 5, 
relating to penalties for violations as follows: 

“Section 5a. That no wholesale dealer or manufacturer, 
either directly or through a representative, making a prac- 
tice of estimating or furnishing prices to other than legiti- 
mate dealers shall be considered as being in sympathy 
with the principle of our association, and the secretary is 
hereby authorized to list them as such in our bulletin. 

On motion, the report was adopted unanimously. 


The committee on resolutions then reported: 


Resolutions. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers the recent rapid and 
unnecessary advances in prices of yellow pine are unwar- 
ranted by the conditions in trade and are greatly injuring 
the business of the retailers by retarding the building enter- 
prises of the country, and if persisted in will in the end dam- 
age the wholesalers as well. ; 

"Remivel, That the thanks of this association be tendered 
the Coates house for the elegant manner in which we have 
been entertained at the New Coates house and at the opera 
house: also to the wholesalers of Kansas City for the very 
elegant manner in which they have provided for our enter- 
tainment and the many kindnesses extended to us while in 
the city. 

Whereas, The associations of wholesale lumber dealers and 
manufacturers of sash and doors have and do persist in the 
gross discrimination against the retail 0 ged _—— of the 
state of Kansas in the matter of discounts, be 

Resolved, That we, the retail lumber dealers of Kansas and 
Missouri, do hereby enter protest against such unjust and 
uncalled-for discrimiation apd pledge ourselves to take such 
measures as will soon abolish it. ' 

Inasmuch as the lumber dealers have paid without a mur- 
mur the freight rates charged by the railroads for the past 
ten years or more, during a time when lumber was retailed 
at a very small profit, we consider the recent advance in 
freight rates to be unjust and unfriendly, both towards the 
retailers and wholesalers, and we hereby earnestly request 
the railroads to restore the former rates; also to readjust 
rates where unjust discriminations exist. 

We also recommend that a committee be appointed to 
determine on a course of action to secure the desired results. 

This report was also adopted. é : 

The rest of the session was very brief, owing to the 
necessity of early adjournment, on account of a regular 

A h 9 ee 

matinee to be played in the opera house at two o'clock. 
oe nT ~ = 
It was filled with a short talk by J. E. Evans, of 
Emporia, Kan., who spoke of the benefits of local asso- 
ciations, and reviewed the success of one in his own 
town. He referred to freight rates, and announced that 
the subject would be taken up in executive session in 
the afternoon. . 

A resolution was introduced by E. R. Burkholder that 
the railroad committee formulate plans at once to pre- 
sent to the executive session regarding freight rate dis- 
crimination. 


Election of Officers. 


The committee on nominations reported as follows: 

We, your committee on nominations, beg leave to recom- 
mend the following named persons for the several offices to 
be filled at this meeting. 

For president—James Costello, Liberty, Mo. 

For vice-president—R. B. Pierce, Topeka, Kan. 

For treasurer—George D. Hope, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors from Kansas—Milo R. Harris, Ottawa; KE. M. 
Adams, Mound City; Paul Klein, Utica; 8. M. Johns, Hutch- 
inson; J. E. Evans, Emporia; J. R. Lasswell, Mayetta. 

Directors for Missouri—B. W. Zimmerman, Sedalia; J. H. 


Foresman, Joplin. 
Director for Oklahoma—H. B. Bullen, Stillwater. 


The committee report was adopted and the candi- 
dates unanimously elected. 

Mr. Costello was escorted to the platform for a speech. 
He said that he appreciated the compliment of being 
taken from the ranks, and he hoped to see Missouri and 
Kansas push on until they reached the highest pinnacle 
of association work. 

A vote of thanks was passed to ex-President Milo P. 
Harris for his administration, and the meeting then 
adjourned to 3 p. m. 


Directors’ [eeting. 


Immediately following Wednesday morning’s session 
at the opera house, the directors held a meeting at the 
hotel. H. A. Gorsuch was re-elected secretary for the 
ensuing year. The directors complimented Mr. Gorsuch 
for his successful work during 1899, and mhade a sub- 
stantial increase to his salary. Other mattérs of minor 
importance were discussed, among them beihg a change 
in the office, as the present quarters of the association 
in Kansas City are too small for the work. 


The Tally-ho Party. 


At two o’clock Wednesday afternoon, four large 
tallyho coaches and a large number of carriages were 
drawn up in front of the Coates house for the driving 
party, given in honor of the visiting ladies. The party 
comprised about 100, and an enjoyable ride was taken 
through the city and suburbs, visiting the various points 
of interest in Kansas City. This entertainment was in 
charge of the general executive committee of the Kan- 
sas City wholesalers and dealers who had the entertain- 
ment program in charge. It was hugely enjoyed by 
those who participated. 


Executive Session. 


At 3 o’clock the association went into executive 
session at Music Hall and devoted the entire afternoon 
to private discussion regarding freight discrimination 
and local association work. 

A permanent railroad committee was appointed at the 
executive session to work with the railroad commis- 
sions against unjust freight rate discrimination. The 
committee was H. C. Taylor, J. C. Burkholder and 
J. N: Cunningham. 

The convention then adjourned without a day. 


Hoo Hoo Concatenation. 


A large Hoo-Hoo Concatenation was held Wednesday 
night at Strope’s building, and a number of new kittens 
were added to the order. 


The Smoker. 


An elaborate “smoker” was the finale of the entertain- 
ment. It was given on Wednesday night at Strope’s 
hall to the lumbermen. It consisted of various vaude- 
ville acts, and refreshments were served ad libitum. It 
broke up at an early hour Thursday morning. 


Itinerary of the Excursion. 


The excursion left Thursday afternoon at 1:30, the 
train consisting of the following cars: One baggage car, 
one day coach and seven Pullmans, as follows: 


Goula, 14 sections. 

Durga, 14 sections. 

Panza, 14 sections. 

Tallulah, 10 sections and drawing room. 
Glasgow, 10 sections and buffet. 

Idalia, 12 sections and buffet. 
Tuscaloosa, 12 sections and buffet. 


M. D. Darnell, commercial agent of the Missouri 
Pacific; E. S. Jewett, city passenger agent same road, 
both having headquarters in Kansas City, accompanied 
the excursionists. 

The following is the full itinerary: 


Leave Kansas City Thursday, January 25, 1:30 p. m. 
Arrive at Coffeyville Thursday, January 25, 6:45 p. m. 
SUPPER ON TRAIN. 
Arrive at Little Rock Friday, January 26, 9:30 a. m. 
BREAKFAST. 
Leave Little Rock Friday, January 26, 10:30 a. m. 
Arrive at Pine Bluff Friday, January 26, 12:30 noon. 
Dinner will be served at Pine Bluff by the Sawyer & Aus- 
tin Lumber Company, at its new plant. 

Leave Pine Bluff Friday, January 26, 2 p. m. 

Arrive Monroe, La., Friday, January 26, 8 p. m. 

SUPPER. 

Leave Monroe Friday, January 26, 9 p. m. 

Arrive Alexandria Saturday, January 27, 1 a. m. 

Arrive New Orleans Saturday, January 27, at 10 a. m. 

Saturday, Sunday and Monday will be spent at New 
Orleans, and entertainment in some form will be provided 
by the Southern Cypress Company, which is the association 
of cypress lumbermen of Louisiana. The remainder of the 
—_ will be given over to the excursionists to suit them- 
selves. 

Leave New Orleans Tuesday, January 30, 8 p. m. 

Arrive Monroe Wednesday, January 31, for breakfast. 

(The Big Creek Lumber Company at Pollock, La., has 
invited the excursionists to enjoy the hospitalities of that 
company and it is possible that arrangements will be made 
to stop here on the way home.) 

Leave Monroe Wednesday, January 31, 10 a. m. 

LUNCH ON TRAIN. 

Arrive at Little Rock Wednesday, January 31, for supper. 

Leave Little Rock Wednesday, January 81, 7 p. m. 

Arrive at Coffeyville Thursday, February 1, for breakfast. 

Leave Coffeyville Thursday, February 1, 9 a. m 

LUNCH ON TRAIN. 
Arrive at Kansas City evening of February 1. 





The New President. 


James Costello, the new president of the Missouri & 
Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, is a native of 
Liberty, Mo., where he has been engaged in the retail 
business for the past thirteen years. Altogether his 
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PRESIDENT JAMES COSTELLO. 


experience in the lumber business covers a period of 
nearly twenty years. His first ownership, or part owner- 
ship, of a lumber yard was at Kearney, Mo., where he 
was the junior partner in the firm of Burns & Costello. 
He has made a success of that business and when he came 
back to his native town he came with an established 
reputation and one that has been a winner with him 
from the start. One of his hobbies is to pay cash for 
lumber even if he has to borrow the money to do it, and 
another is to make his customers do the same thing. He 
is also something of a crank on the shed question, having 
a theory that all lumber should be carried under cover 
and carrying out that theory in practice. Personally 
Mr, Costello is a genial soul and one whose popularity 
is as wide as the circle of his acquaintanceship. He has 
always been an active worker in the asociation field, and 
the Lumberman is willing to guarantee that the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers will make 
as substantial progress under his guidance as it has 
under the leadership of any of his predecessors. 


Those Present. 


Charles P. Ives, Charles P. Ives & Co., Baldwin, Kan. 
John Lindas, J. Lindas & Co., Pawnee Rock, Kan. 
C. A. Smith, Wellsville Lumber Co. Wellsville, Kan. 
O. A. Linn, Wellsville Lumber Co., Princeton, Kan. 
C. P. Banker, Overbrook, Kan. 
A. J. Schowalter, Halsted, Kan. 
. P. B. Hunsberger, Hunsberger Lumber Co., Mound Ridge, 
an. 
C. A. Bezona, Langton, Kan. 
J. G. Certain, La Fontaine, Kan. 
J. A. Witmer, Witmer Bros. & Co., Baileyville, Kan. 
A. M. Atterbury, Shain & Atterbury, Atlanta, Mo. 
_W. J. Cawgill, Chicago Lumber Coal Co., Waterville, 


Kan, 
H. P. Ewalt, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Manhattan, Kan. 
J. D. Ogden, J. D. Ogden & Co., Earlton, Kan. 
J. B. Thomas, Willow Springs, Mo. 


W. C. Alexander, Alexander Lumber Co., Everest, Kan. 

J. W. Valentine, Admire, Kan. 

W. C. Slusher, Malta Bend, Mo. 

H. B. Bullen, Stillwater, O. T. 

R. G. Kirkwood, Whitewater, Kan. 

G. D. Rohr, Kildare, O. T. 

8S. H. Treadway, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Milo R. Harris, Ottawa, Kan. 

W. W. McKinnis, Neal, McKinnis & Co., Pattonsburg, Mo. 

B. W. Zimmerman, Missouri Central Lumber Co., Se- 
dalia, Mo. 

8S. E. Carothers, Watson, Carothers Lumber Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
C. 8. Sandusky, W. E. Thomas, Orrick, Mo. 
T. J. Smith, Geary, O. T. 
Charles Hatze, Geary, O. T. 
EK. J. Rogge, Rogge & Hortman, Alma, Mo. 
H. C. Hortman, Rogge & Hortman, Alma, Mo. 
George Rogge, Corder, Mo. 
F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, O. T. 
W. W. Eckman, Memphis, O. T. 
H. W. Ballman, Knapp, Stout & Co. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. L. Boeckler, Boeckler Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
S. M. Swartz, 8S. M. Swartz Lumber Co., Newton, Kan. 
T. H. Wiegner, Memphis, Mo. 
Charles N. Willis, Severance, Kan. 
W. A. Wheatly, Stewart Bros., Joplin, Mo. 
J. ™M Arnold, Lebo, Kan. 
A. H. Schowalter, Kingfisher, O. T. 
John E. Merrett, Haven, Kan. 
W. D. Easley, W. D. Easley & Co., Falls City, Neb. 
W. H. Wheeler, Wheeler Bros., Salem, Neb. 
A. J. Wheeler, Wheeler Bros., Salem, Neb. 
M. L. Hayes, Stella, Neb. 
J. N. Cunningham, Norborne, Mo. 
H. N. Renfrew, H. N. Renfrew & Co., Monnt Hope, Kan. 
B. R. Hull, M. L. Hull & Son, Alta Vista, Kan. 


R. 8S. Reed, Simpson, Kan. 

S. M. Johns, Kansas Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 

L. J. White, Hutchinson, Kan. 

- 5 Martin, Holliday-Klotz Land & Iumber Co., Green- 
ville, Mo. 

J. M. Wilson, Holliday-Klotz Land & Lumber Co., Green- 
ville, Mo. 

C. J. Sturgeon, Lucerne Lumber Co., Lucerne, Mo. 

W. A. Roppele, Roppele Bros., Bendeva, Kan. 


W. M. Roppele, Te Bros., Bendeva, Kan. 

J. M. Berry, Jewell Lumber Co., Jewell. Kan. 

Weston Atwood, Ragon & Atwood, Oklahoma City, O. T. 

8S. W. Hogan, Yukon, O. T. 

F. E. Beysfeld, Rocheport, Mo. 

J. G. Dulaney, Huntsville, Mo. 

N. A. Mathias, Newton Lumber Co., Newton, Kan. 

F. A. Stickel, St. Louls Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

E.R. Williamson, Williamson & Montgomery, Rich Hill, 


0. 
Frank N. Price, Harrisonville, Mo. 

G. A. Konantz, Goodlander & Konantz, Uniontown, Kan. 
J. F. Brown, J. F. Brown & Co., Clinton, Mo. 

Alfred Bloker, B. F. Bloker & Co.. Pleasanton, Kan. 
Frank BD. Lucas, Scott & Lucas, Cherokee, Kan. 

N. A. Schroeder, Paola, Kan. 

Fred Scott, Watson-Scott Lumber Co.. Emporia, Kan. 

A. H. Connelly, Connelly Hardwood Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
C. H. Connelly, Connelly Hardwood Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
EK. L. Page, Connelly Hardwood Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Henry Rowland, Long-Bell Lumber Co.. Beardon. Kan. 

J. N. Nickols, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Newkirk, O. T. 

F. W. Oliver, Oliver Bros., Wichita, Kan. 

J.T. Varbele, Liberty, Mo. 

A. M. R. Hambley, Edgerton, Kan. 

James Costello, Liberty, Mo. 

Charles W. Johnson, Nordene & Johnson, Dwight, Kan. 

Cc. F. Lucas, C. F. Lucas & Co., Robinson, Kan. 

H. G. Madison, Lakin, Kan. 

Dickey & Mullholland, Mulberry, Kan. 

J. H. Chandler, Huttig-Moss Manufacturing Co., St. Jo- 


seph, Mo. 
J. J. Muth, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Addam, Kan. 
J. R. McGraw, McGraw & Son, Fayette, Mo. 
W. M. Johns, Sedalia, Mo. 
R. M. Johns, 8. P. Johns & Son, Sedalia, Mo. 
H. L. Maloney. D. T. Maloney & Son, Morrowville, Kan. 
W. W. Babcock, Moberly, Mo. 
8. 8. Saunders, D. G. Saunders, Kansas City, Mo. 
8. R. Oliver, Kansas City, Mo. 
John Anderson, Anderson & Co., Kansas City. Mo. 


Ss 


- Moore, C. M. Moore & Co., Powhatan, Kan. 

. Sanborn, Kansas City, Mo. 

. Oliver, Springfield, Il. 

. Evans, Evans & Thomas, Emporia, Kan. 

. Gruver, D. L. Gruver & Co., Lansing, Kan. 

. Cowden, T. W. Ballew, Leon, Ia. 

. Hayes, T. W. Ballew, Princeton, Mo. 

. Ballew, T. W. Ballew, Princeton, Mo. 

. Waldeck, T. W. Ballew, Plattsburg, Mo. 

. Norton, Norton Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

. Harrison, Norton Lumber,Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
. Delaney, Delaney & Rowlins, Cowgill, Mo. 

. Crane, Parnell City, Mo. 

4. Blakeley, W. L. Blakeley & Co., Neodesha, Kan. 
. Cummings Canton Saw Mill Co., Canton, Mo. 
otton, Shelbina, Mo. 

obert B. Ash, R. B. Ash Lumber Co., Milan, Mo. 

. D. Logan, oe & Brown, Holton, Kan. 

. N. McCreery, St. Louis, Mo. 

ert Salter, F. A. Anderson, Alva, O. T. 

. A. Kendall, Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 


. H. McMillen, Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 


. 8. Patton, M. L. Patton Lumber Co., Frontenac, Kan. 
. H. McCreery. H. H. McCreery, Parsons, Kan. 
. BE. Jones, A. E. Jones & Co., Green City, Mo. 
. B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City. Mo. 
. W. Jacques, Mercantile Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
. S. Atlee, Red Cypress Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
. Turner, Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., Kansas City. 


Mo. 
. W. Freeman. Barrett Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Mo. 
C. M. Cottam, Barrett Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Edward Dunning St. Louis. Mo. 
oun x: Culver, K, C. & So. Hardwood Lumber Co., Kansas 
y, Mo. 
eam ‘a Anderson, K. C. & So. Hardwood Lumber Co., Kansas 
y, Mo. 
cite A. Bushon, K. C. & So. Hardwood Lumber Co, Kansas 
‘ity, Mo. 
Robert Pierce, Chicago Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan. 
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W. E. Rippetoe, Hoyt, Kan. 

W. F. McCue, Foster Lumber Co., Colby, Kan. 

S$. M. Cooper, S. M. Cooper & Co., Iola, Kan. 

Hi. 8S. Garwood, Hodges Bros., Stanley, Kan. 

Ik). W. Clark, Clark & Bates, Kansas City, Mo. 

William Lowe, Warrensburg, Mo. 

D. G,. Saunders, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dp. TT. Mortoa, D. T. Morton & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

A. L. Nims, Winston, Mo. 

Leo Bloess, Bloess Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

S$. P. Johns, Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

c. I’. Cavis, Home Lumber Co., Caney, Kan. 

Kred Schilling, St. Louis Sash. & Door Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

W. D. Switzer, Hurley Lumber Co., Adrian, Mo. 

Oliver Munson Goffs, Kan. 

Robt. Johnson, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. C. Addison, Lawrence, Kan. 

G. W. Gladding, Kk. C. Atkins & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Charles Swenson, 8S. Swenson Lumber Co., Assaria, Kan. 

Ben Swenson, 8S. Swenson Lumber Co., White City, Kan. 

Lin Hummel, Hummel Lumber Co., Springfield, Mo. 

G. H. Block, Hennessy, O. I’. 

Mr. Crider, J. H. Block, Hennessy, O. T. 

Harry Swartz, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Harry Evans, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. D. Hartman, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

$. Jackson, Jackson & Sherry, Hopkins, Mo. 

J. KX. Poston, Salina, Kan. 

Paul Smith, Foster Lumber Co., Cortland, Kan. 

L. M. Davis, E. J. Davis Co., Chicago. 

Albert Wallerstein, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

W. L. Stickel, W. L. Stickel & Co., Council Grove, Kan. 

J. H. Columbia, Newkirk, O. T. 

W. H. Hobbs, Hobbs & Marshall, Swanton, Kan. 

John D. Collins, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

W. E. Grady, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., Ottawa, Kan. 

Louis Werner, Werner Saw Mill Co., St. Louris, Mo. 

1. A. Brown, De Soto Lumber Co., De Soto, Kan. 

J. R. Morehead, Lexington, Mo. 

c. G. Page, Page & Mitchell, Marshall, Mo. 

I’. A. White, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. M. Kerr, Cottonwood Falls, Kan. 

Henry Dursee, Bremen, Kan. 

Thos. G. Whitmarsh, W. 'T. 
Louis, Mo. 

George B. Maegely, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. McClanahan, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

George B. Stebbins, Big Creek Lumber Co., Pollock, La. 

IK. C. Jocelyn, Union Lumber Co., Chicago. 

John Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo. 

c. A. Babb, Meadville, Mo. : 

George C. May, Kansas Lumber Co., Osage City, Kan. 

D. H. Cady, Brookfield, Mo. 

H. D. Adams, Hamilton, Mo. 

W. S. Pettit, W. N. Certain, Neodesha, Kan. 

I’. B. Delamarte, Wheeling, Mo. 

George Hays, Hays & Howell, Clyde, Kan. 

J. W. Howell, Morganville, Kan. 

H. L. Rand, W. M. Rand, Lyndon, Kan. 

L. C. Lewis, Harveyville, Kan. 

c. H. Winkler, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Lee J. Taylor, Campbell Lumber Co., Campbell, Mo. 

H. D. White, Enid, O. 'T. , 

Cc. Eberhardt, Eberhardt Lumber Co., Salina, Kan. 

B. L. Van Cleave, Van Cleave Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Brown, Logan & Brown, Holton, Kan. 

Cc. E. Friend, Logan & Friend, Soldier, Kan. 

George Kieffer, Cole Kent, Mo. 

M. R. Smith, Council Grove, Kan. 

G. H. Hodges, Olathe, Kan. 

J. R. Lasswell, Mayetta, Kan. 

E. O. Bryan, La Crosse Lumber Co., Higginsville, Mo. 

W. D. Mackey, W. D. Mackey Lumber Co., Kiowa, Kan. 

Max I. Mosher, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Wilson, Long-Mansfield Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

0. H. Benton, Seawell, Wagar & Benton, Kansas City, Mo. 

I. O. Rugg, Missouri Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. P. Duncan, Clark & Bates, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. W. Potter, Turan, Kan. 

N. L. Rice, Gower, Mo. 

W. M. Baker, Okorche, O. 'T. 

J. W. Richardson, W. D. Easely & Co., Reserve, Kan. 

A. Schoppenhorst, Higginsville, Mo. 

D. B. Haven, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

J. D. Chipman, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Chicago. 

J. KF. Oldham, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. F. Benning, Benning & Whitsell, Odessa, Mo. 

J. C. Bradly, Rossville, Kan. 

William Beanblossom, Strong City, Mo. 

J. M. Peevy, Brunswick, Mo. 

Thomas Staples, Pickering Lumber Co., Pickering, La. 

Charles Worth, Lancaster, Mo. 

J. Thomas, J. Thomas Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Charles Kirkwood, J. G. Kirkwood Lumber Co., Overbrook, 
Kan. 

C. E. Wilson, Wilson Bros., Axtell, Kan. 

C. K. Smith, Smith Lumber Co., Sweet Springs, Mo. 

J. H. Smith, Galena, Kan. . 

Ezra Williams, Miller & Williams, Oak Grove, Mo. 

M. Bergman, Concordia, Kan. ; 

Bert J. Wright, Philbert & Johanning, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. I’, King, Butler, Mo. 

B. A. Thornhill, Gray Summit, Mo. 

A. J. Alexander, Topeka, Kan. 

K. W. Cramer, Crescent Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Howard, Howard & Luttrell, Blue Springs, Mo. 

z L. Stephenson, King-Ryder Lumber Co., Thomasville, 


Ferguson Lumber Co.,; St. 


A. C. Baird, Hudson River Lumber Co., Hudson, Ark. 

J. H. Leidigh, Leidigh & Havens, Kansas City, Mo. 

George D. Hope, George D. Hope Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A. C. Swain, Harlow Lumber Co., Harlow, Ark. 

L. M. Noll, Central Lumber Co., Greenleaf, Kan. 

Capt. Hoehl, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Fred Boppe, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Allen Brown, Emporia Lumber Co., Emporia, Kan. 

J. P. Marshall, Enid Lumber Co., Enid, O. T. 

J. T. Anderson, St. Louis Ref. & Wooden Gutter Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C. S. McClellan, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Enid, O. T. 

J. Van Vliet, Wheaton, Kan. as 

B. Westmacott, Edwards & Westmacott, Burton, Kan. 

S. J. Whitten, Blue Hills, Neb. 

V. S. Hall, Bladen; Neb. 

J. F. Patti, Harris, Kan. 

H. Vogt, Inman, Kan. 

D. J. Hathaway, J. Thomas Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan. 

H. M. Blackwell, St. Joseph, Mo. 

A. L. Scott, William Scott & Son, Bern, Kan. 

James C. Briggs, Oneida, Kan. 

R. H. Holliday, George D. Hope Lumber Co., Belton, Mo. 

KE. N. Robbins, George D. Hope Lumber Co., Drexel, Mo. 

W. A. Mack, Badger Lumber Co., Argentine, Kan. 

J. E. Mink, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. BE. Ames, Pullman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

A. J. Robinson, Pullman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

8. J. Bunker, Bunker-Garrett Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

H. O. Bunker, Bunker Bros., Sprinfigeld, Mo. : 

- J. Bonekemper, president Nebraska Retail Association, 
Sutton, Neb. : 

E. Abbott, United Lumber. Co., Fall River, Kan. 

G. W. O'Halloran, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Bruce, Kan. 

W. 'T. Letts, St. Joseph, Mo. 

8. G. Major, Major Bros., Kearney, Mo. 

Fr. R. Linn, M. E. Linn & Son, Humboldt, Neb. 

Claude M. Linn, Tecumseh, Neb. 


“M. J. Byrne, Dawson, Neb. 

W. M. Rankin, Rankin Bros., Tarkio, Mo. 
P a A. Slusher, BE. T. Wisner Lumber Co., Siloam Springs, 
ArK, 

W. M. Howell, Marysville, Mo. 

G. W. Thomas, Green Bay Lumber Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

W. J. Worthy, Worthy & Son, Kelley, Kan. 

Ed F. Rose, Cain, Ia. 

G. W. Richardson, Clarinda, Ia. 

B. G. Scriven, Lucas, Kan. 

O. BE. Woods, O. BE. Woods & Co., Oswego, Kan. 

Ik. W. Gaump, 8S. W. Gaump Lumber Co., Alton, Kan. 

fi. F. Brinkman, Dillon, Kan. 

Frank Kieferle, Marion, Kan. 

George Linn, Verdon, Neb. 

I). A. Campbeli, Cameron, Kan. 

I. E. Cragin, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Ponca, O. T. 

M. J. Tucker, Foster Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. B. McKee, Carbondale, Kan. 

L. J. Gillis, Badger Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. E. Woods, Crescent Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

T. C. Sherwood, Crescent Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

John H. Tole, Liberty, Kan. 

Henry Dreany, La Crosse, Kan. 

W. D. Konantz, C. W. Goodlander, Arcadia, Kan. 

J. W. Tyner, Badger Lumber Co., Hope, Kan. 

Alfred Bennett, Holliday-Klotz Land & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

G. H. Fullington, Idana, Kan. 

I’. B. Fullington, Clay Center, Kan. 

S. H. Chatten, Antrim Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

D. K. Fortna, Chase, Kan. 

Luther Creason, Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., 
City, Mo. 

C. L. Chaffee, Omaha, Neb. 

H. F. Bell, Independence, Mo. 

Morgan Perkins, Joplin, Mo. 

J. R. Shaw, George D. Hope Lumber Co., Freeman, Mo. 

J. W. Metz, J. W. Metz Lumber Co., Kiowa, Kan. 

J. 'T. Edmonds, Tina, Mo. 

C. D. Morris, King-Ryder Lumber Co., Thomasville, I. T. 

W. J. Whitten, King-Ryder Lumber Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

J. C. Culbertson, Tarkio, Mo. 

P. S. White, Parsons, Kan. 

W. B. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kd L. Luther, Leavenworth, Kan. 

EK. G. Swayze, Pomona, Kan. 

F. B. Swayze, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Wakita, O. T. 

A. B. Bates, Clark & Bates, Kansas City, Mo. 

Paul Klein, Paul Klein & Co., Utica, Kan. 

W. L. Hazen, Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

J. E. Deatherage, Badger Lumber Co., Carrollton, Mo. 

J. C. Graham, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. Q. Creason, Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., 
City, Mo. 

W. P. Records, W. P. Records & Co., Fulton, Mo. 

John Halloren. Ottawa, Kan. 

B. M. Tobias, B. M. Tobias & Co., Ludell, Kan. 

S. M. Philpott, Philpott & Tanner, Humboldt, Neb. 

T. V. Lamport, T. V. Lamport & Co., Winfield, Kan. 

George H. Mengel, W. H. Mengel & Co., California, Mo. 

J. H. Tschudy, J. H. Tschudy Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

B. B. Thornton, Clark & Bates, Nevada, Mo. 

Ih. C. Elson, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

L. E. Mathis, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. E. Thomas, W. E. Thomas & Co., Bogard, Mo. 

C. 8. Everett, C. S. Everett & Co., Bonner Springs, Kan. 

C. H. Kittridge, Fairmont, Neb. 

R. L. Whaley, Whaley Lumber Co., Albany, Mo. 

Cc. S. Martin, Smith, Martin & Co., Hopkins, Mo. 

Berkeley Estes, Tandy Lumber Co., Columbia, Mo. 

O. L. Slade, Howe Lumber Co., Clay Center, Kan. 

James Stewart, Doyle Lumber Co., Peabody, Kan. 

F. M. Crow, F. M. Crow & Co., Lane, Kan. 

C. BH. Friend, Logan & Friend, Soldier, Kan. 

W. F. Bort, Kingfisher, O. T. 

George C. Moses, George C. Moses & Co., Junction, Kan. 

B. B. Beery, B. B. Beery & Co., Lathrop, Mo. 

John F. Merrill, Paola, Kan. 

S. M. Cogshall, Cogshall Lumber Co., Burlington, Kan. 

P. T. Walton, P. T. Walton Lumber Co., Pond Creek, O. T. 

EB. C. Fitch, Burris & Gibson, Warrensburg, Mo. 

T. H. Sandford, Sandford Bros. Lumber Co., Joplin, Mo. 

W. A. Sandford, Sandford Bros. Lumber Co., Joplin, Mo. 

J. H. Foresman, Foresman & Mayes, Joplin, Mo. 

R. H. Kinnéar, Mo. L. & L. Exch. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. L. Lane, Kansas City, Mo. 

G. A. Talbert, Conway Springs, Kan. 

Cc. D. Terry, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lewis D. Dean, Dean Mills Co., Avon, Ark. 

Charles R.. Lehrock, Farmers’ Lumber Co., Cook, Neb 

H. H. Child, Nemaha Valley Lumber Co., Talmage, Neb. 

William Chappeil, William Chappell & Co., Holden, Mo. 

Er. C. Phares, BE. C. Phares & Co., Joplin, Mo. 

A. lL. Davis, Taber Lumber Co., Keokuk, Ia. 

IK. B. Drew, Southern Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. D. Arnold, J. D. Arnold & Co., Lewiston, Mo. 

R. M. Mudgett, Blythedale, Mo. 

Montgomery G. West, Red Cypress S. & D. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oscar Jenkins, Creighton, Mo. 

Leslie Jenkins, Creighton, Mo. 

M. P. Sanborn, Chapman, Kan. 

J. D. Cramer. Cfamer & Kruger, Abilene, Kan. 

H. Jermosk, Beloit Lumber Co., Beloit, Kan. 

M. F. Baker, Baker Bros., Asherville, Kan. 

James F. Hurley, R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., Kansas City, 


Kansas 


Kansas 


Mo. 
William Baker, Greenridge, Mo. 
H. N. Bennett, Clarkson 8S. M.:Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. C. Light, Logan M. & L. Co., Nevada, Mo. ¥ 
B. W. Stadden, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 
Cc. W. Goodlander, Fort Scott, Kan. 
William F. Laney, J. J. Metz & Co., Edina, Mo. 
B. H. Bowen, J. J. Metz & Co., Hurdland, Mo. 
R. BE. Snodgrass, R. FE. Snodgrass & Co., Pickering, Mo. 
J. R. Snyder, St. Joseph Mo. 
A. R. Van Doran, Atchison, Kan. 
F. G. Markham, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Ww. A. Bennett. Harris & Cole Bros., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


EB. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. R. McLaurin, Lake Superior Lumber Co., Ellsworth, 
Kan 


§. M. Calbert. Gallalrer & Calbert, Warsaw, Mo. 
FE. M. Jones, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
C. Q. Short, Ell's Short, Kansas City, Mo. 


R. D. Owens, Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, St. 
Louis, Mo. : 
A. W. Morse, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Minneapolis,Minn. 
If. D. Skinner, Farmers’ Lumber Co., Ludlow, Mo. 
Dan F. Rowlett, Farmers’ Lumber Co., Ludlow, Mo. 
O. L. Benway, Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island, III. 
J. A. Butts, J. H. Butts & Co., Kingfisher, O. T. " 
Henry Wildgen, Hoisington Lumber Co., Hoisington, Kan. 
J. M. Lewis, Hoisington Lumber Co., Hoisington, Kan. 
H. N. Renfrew, H. N. Renfrew Co., Mount Hope, Kan. 
W. J. Word, R. J. - Hurley Lumber Co., Joplin, Mo. 
Cc. A. Brockett, C. A. Brockett Cement Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
I. 8. Healey, Glencoe Lime Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
I. W. Thiele, E. W. Thiele & Bro., Hanover, Kan. 
J. G. Wilson, J. G., Wilson & Co.,. Neosho Falls, Kan. 
W. B. Hiil, Kansas City, Mo. 
. G. Hughes, Dighton, Kan. 
G. H. Marine, Globe Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
A. M. Blodgett. Globe Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


> 


W. I. Miller, W. I. Miller Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan. 
J. I. Robey, Hannibal 8S. M. Co., Clarence, Mo. 
W. L. Snodgrass, Faulkner & Snodgrass, Bolivar, Mo. 
Joe Trent, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Wichita, Kan. 
J. EB. Johnston, J. E. Johnston & Co., Frederick, Kan. 
L. R. Fifer, wa Falls, Kan. 
W. N. Certain, W. N. Certain & Co., Fredonia, Kan. 
G. W. Gunter, Broadway Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 
S. H. Strieby, D. G. Saunders, agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. V. Johnson, J. V. Johnson & Co., Lindsborg, Kan. 
J. E. Priest, Hannibal, Mo. 
Claude Headen, J. C. Jones & Co., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Fred Michaelis, Lamont, O. T. 
A. L. Davis, Home Lumber Co., Nevada, Mo. 
W. P. Foster, Kirksville, Mo. 
J. G. Wilson, Neosho Falls, Kan. 
KE. R. Burkho'der, Burkhodler & Lehigh Lumber Co., Hills- 
boro, Kan. : 
Charles Wilson, King-Ryder Lumber Co., Thomasville, I. T. 
J. H. Smith, Galena, Kan. 
E. C. Abernathy, Joplin, Mo. 
A. C. Houston, Wichita, Kan. 
A. A. White, Badger Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
H. A. Stout, Ga'latin, Mo. 
Harry V. Cook, Washington, Kan. 
W. A. Stuart, Fullerton & Stuart, Falls City, Neb. 
T. R. May, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Stockton, Kan. 
I. W. Michael. Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Beloit, Kan. 
D. R. Ewing, Ewing & Jewett, Des Moines, Ia. 
D. J. Hathaway, J. Thomas Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan. 
George T. Brown, Junction City, Kan. 
8S. Swanson, 8S. Swanson Lumber Co., White City, Kan. 
H. S. Gunwood, Hodges Bros., Stanley, Kan. 
C. E. Mize, Burdett, Kan. 
A. S. Sarks, Wichita, Kan. 
Joe Anson, Roach & Musser Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. D. Wilson, Union Pacific railroad, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. M. Blodgett, Globe Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
William G. Swanson, Dwight Lumber Co., Dwight, Kan. 
3. H. Mize, Larned, Kan. 
H. C. Conley, K. C., F. 8. & M. R. R., Joplin, Mo. 
James St. John, Hutchinson Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 
H. S. Whitener, Miners’ Lumber Co., Flat River, Mo. 
Evans & Thomas, Emporia, Kan. 
J. E. Waddell, Kirksville, Mo. 
J. H. Holton & Co., Kirksville, Mo. 
William Cunningham, Humboldt, Kan. 
M. 'T. Easley, Easley Lumber Co., Fair Play, Mo. 
H. H. Shiver, Easley Lumber Co., Aldrich, Mo. 
M. M. Briggs, Acme Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. T. Tarbox, Hanover, Kan. 
. F. Gresly, William Carlisle & Co., Atchison, Kan. 
J. H. Savage, Gallaher & Colbert, Warsaw, Mo. 
T. H. Jones, Greeley, Kan. 
EK. Horn, Topeka, Kan. 
. Bowdle, Bowdle Bros., New Sharon, Ia. 
P. J. O'Malley, Plattsville, Kan. 
W. A. Riley, Plattsville, Kan. 
John O'Malley, Albany, Kan. 
C. P. Brooks, C. T. Haskins & Co., Savannah, Mo. 
T. H. Watson, Frankfort, Kan. 
hh. B. H. Remly Topeka, Kan. 
T. V. Whitcomb, Long Island Lbr. Co., Long Island, Kan. 
W. M. Dunning, Logan, Kan. 
J. J. Metz, Ballew-Laney Lumber Co., Edina, Mo. 
W. H. Laney, Ballew-Laney Lumber Co., Edina, Mo. 
Louis Hering, jr., Blackburn, Mo. 
H. E. Bowman, Lawrence, Neb. 
John Dickinson. Dickinson Lumber Co., Glen Elder, Kan. 
Cc. A. Buergan, Moline, Kan. 
W. A. Pennty, Wamego, Kan. 
A. P. Renins, Marquette, Kan. 
EB. M. Adams, Mound City, Kan. 
T.M. Deal, Sabine Valley Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, O.T. 
Louls D. Dean, Lincoln, Neb. 
J. F. Lewellin, Ethel, Mo. 
Edward Grady, William Buchanan Lumber Co., Ottawa, 


_ 


an. 

Charles H. Constant, S. B. Rohrbaugh, Ottawa. Kan. 

B. H. Bowen, Ballew-Laney Lumber Co., Hurdland, Mo. 
William H. McDonald, Englewood, Kan. 

S. Shannon Smith, Joplin, Mo. 
Edward L. Luther, Leavenworth, 
J. W. Peak, McCune, Kan. 

V. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 

W. J. McKee, Quincy, Ill. 

George W. Crawford, Girard, Kan. 
W. C. Fenn, Leavenworth, Kan. 
S. W. Grant, Cabool, Mo. 

J. F. Brown, Jameson, Mo. 

W. P. Davis, D. T. Morton, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rt. T. Williams, Hiattville, Kan. 

J. L. Hask, Gentry, Mo. 

«. B. Hask, Gentry, Mo. 

J. C. Gruner, Gruner Bros., McFall, Mo. 

A. D. Finley, Harris-Anderson Lumber Co., LeRoy, Kan. 
A. J. Neimeyer, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
James T. Mowrer, Mowrer Bros., Lost Springs, Kan. 

Kk. P. Mowrer, Mowrer Bros., Lost Springs, Kan. 

W. H. Cain, 8S. Cain & Co., Wyaconda, Mo. 

L. L. Terrell, Terrell & Manpin, Columbia, Mo. 

William Charlesworth, Charlesworth & Yount, Pettigrew, 
rk 


Kan. 


Ark. 
Robert Yount, Charlesworth & Yount, Pettigrew, Ark. 
G. H. Marine, Globe Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Addie Bowdle, New Sharon, Ia. 
G. W. Scott, Edgerton Lumber Co., Edgerton, Kan. 
Frank B. Clark, Clark Bros. Lumber Co., Clarksburg, Mo. 
Hf. E. Brubaker, Arkansas City, Kan. 
J. A. Nuttman, Pittsburg, Kan. 
W. G. Taylor, Savonburg, Kan. 
«. H. Simmons, Marysville, Kan. 
hk. D. Heath, F. M. Heath & Son, Randolph, Kan. 
Thomas Watson, Frankfort, Kan. 
c. E. Putnam, Garley & Putnam, Richmond, Kan. 
John A. C. Gordon, Wathena, Kan. 
D. H. B. Crowell, Attica, Kan. 
J.-H. Osborn, Humboldt, Kan. 
D. S. Groomer, Weatherby, Kan. 
I. C. Hensley, Kincaid, Kan. 


Notes. 


The general business sessions were held at the Coates 
Opera House, directly opposite the hotel. The Coates 
Hotel Company donated the use of the theater to the 
association. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, yellow pine 
manufacturers, with headquarters at St. Louis, enter- 
tained the retailers at Parlor F at the Coates house. 
During the three days’ session refreshments were served 
to all visitors and each was presented with a handsome 
leather card case with the compliments of the company. 
The hosts in charge were Thomas C. Whitmarsh, man- 
ager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, with office 
at St. Louis, and W. E. Grady, representative at Ottawa, 
Kan. This company’s entertainment was highly appre- 
ciated by all the visiting lumbermen, and the hosts 
made many warm friends during the convention. 

The Western Sash & Door Company, of Kansas City, 
extensive manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds, had 
banquet room A for its headquarters. All six of the 
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company’s traveling salesmen assisted in entertainment, 
which consisted of refreshments at all hours. The hosts 
were R. J. Collins, who travels part of the Kansas-Okla- 
homa territory, and Colarado; John D. Collins, North- 
ern Kansas and Southern Nebraska; R. J. Johnson, Mis- 
Hf. Hoehl, Kansas and part of Missouri; War- 
ren Jones, part of Kansas and Indian territory, and 
Fr, A. White, part of New Mexico and Indian territory. 
These ge ntlemen kept room A well filled with lumber 
dealers throughout the session. 


souri; J. 


The entertainment features of the meeting were elab- 
orate, and reflected much credit upon the Kansas City 
wholesalers and dealers who contributed to the work. 

The Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers in sash, doors, 
blinds and moldings, of St. Louis, occupied room A on 
the office floor of the Coates. Burt J. Wright, of St. 
Louis, was in charge and acted the part of host in a 
very pleasing manner toward ail the visitors. This 
company tendered the stenographie services of an expert 
typewritist to all the visitors, and many took advan- 
tave and dictated letters from this headquarters. 

The Barrett Manufacturing Company, manufacturers 
of roofing and paving materials, of Kansas City, had 
parlor D on the second floor, with Charles M. Cottam 
in charge of the entertainment of visitors, assisted by 
Edward Dunning. This room was a popular resort fou 
the Jumbermen. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, large yellow 
pine manufacturers, with general offices at St. Louis, 
had parlor E and room 122 on the second floor of the 
Coates. The hosts were Harry Swartz, of St. Louis, 
sales manager east of the Mississippi river; Harry 
Evans, who travels Kansas, Indiana territory and Texas, 
and J, D. Hartman, who works Missouri and northern 
Kansas for the company. The printed invitations from 
this company requested all the lumber dealers to call at 
the rooms mentioned and make themselves at home at 
all times, and the popularity of the gentlemen in charge 
was shown by the crowds constantly there. 

George C. Stebbins, sales manager of the Big Creek 
Lumber Company, yellow pine manufacturers at Pollock, 
La., was in attendance both days. He worked hard to 
induce the excursionists to spend part of a day at thi 
mill and be entertained there. Up to the date of depart 
ure, however, no change had been made on the origina! 
schedule, which provided for no stop at any of the saw 
mills except at Pine Bluff. 

The excursionists will spend four days in New Orleans 
and return to Kansas City without stops except for 
meals. The Missouri Pacific people have extended every 
facility to the association to make the trip a big suc- 
cess in every way. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company had two of its best 
sales representatives on hand, Messrs. Oldham and Chip- 
man, and they made many new friends during the meet- 
ing. 

A. J. Niemeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, spent two days at the convention, shaking hands 
with old friends, 





MECHANICAL. 


The Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company, of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., reports that at no previous time in 
the history of the company have so many inquiries 
heen received for machinery, not only from this coun- 
try but from Europe as well. The company has been 
asked to figure on at least seven new mills to be built 
in the near future in different sections. One of these 
will be erected on the line of the Great Northern rail- 
road north of Duluth, Minn., and will consist of a com- 
plete and up to date gang and circular mill, with all 
modern steam appliances. Every machine going into 
this mill will be manufactured by the Giddings & Lewis 
Manufacturing Company, the contract for the output 
having been placed, although the company that will 
operate the mill has not yet completed its organization. 
Another contract recently taken by the Giddings & Lewis 
Manufacturing Company is for a mill to be erected by 
Theo. B. Basselin, of Croghan, N. Y. This last mill will 
contain a 52-inch belt gang, while the mill first men- 
tioned will contain a 48-inch steam gang. The Giddings & 
Lewis Manufacturing Company is meeting with pro- 
nounced success in the introduction of its new horizon- 
tal band resaw, which was first built for the Tunis 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, W. Va., for resawing 
mahogany slabs. The original machine did such good 
work that the Tunis Lumber Company has since added 
four more resaws of the same character. The manu- 
facturers of this machine are also building a heavy six 
roll horizontal resaw with 6-foot wheels for an 8-ineh 
saw blade. This resaw is intended to be used in a 
double mill and it is claimed will take care of at least 
150,000 feet of 2-inch plank in ten hours’ run. 

Manager T. R. Martin, of the H. B. Smith Machine 
Company, 65 South Canal street, says that just now 
the company is having more of a demand for its planers, 
matechers and other planing mill equipment than can 
be easily handled, and the factory is running consid- 
erably behind its orders. 

PAPA 

Manager Howard Watson, of the American Wood- 
Working Machine Company, in a recent interview stated 
that the business of that corporation was never 
greater than it is at the present time and that orders 
have been coming in in a particularly lively manner 
since the first of the year, so that most of the factories 
of the company are running considerably behind orders, 


Retailers Meet Disaster. 





Terrible Accident to the Excursion Train of the 
Indiana Association—Sad Termination of a Round 
of Pleasure—The Receptions at Nashville and 
Birmingham. 

[Special to the American Lumberman.] 
Waycross, GaA., 25.—A 
occurred here at 8 o’clock this morning between the 


Jan. head-end collision 
special passenger train carrying representatives and 
friends of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, and a freight train. The wreck was caused by 
the very foggy atmosphere, and but for the fact that 
the accident was within the city and the trains wece 
moving slowly, the results would have been still more 
serious. The excursion was on its way north after a 
tour of Florida. 

The dining car was next to the engine and at the 
time of the collision every seat was occupied. Several 
passengers in this car were bruised, but the greatest 
disaster was to a day coach immediately following it 
which was badly wrecked by the pressure of the five 
sleepers behind it. The front end was crushed in and 
several passengers were taken out of the wreckage. 

C. W. Davis, Wabash, Ind., had both legs nearly 


crushed off and probably was injured internally. It is 
thought that he will die. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of 
Rochester, Ind., were injured, but not seriously. Engi- 


neer Broom, of the passenger train, and Engineer Cros- 
by, of the freight, were also injured, the latter seriously. 

The wreck occurred directly in front of the hospital 
of the Plant System, here, and all the injured were 
carried to the hospital only a few feet away where they 
are being treated. 

{The Mr. and Mrs. Smith mentioned above was prob- 
ably L. F. Smith, of the firm of Fogle & Smith, Roches- 
ter, Ind. and his wife. At the time of going to press 
the Lumberman had not learned the identity of the 
young lady mentioned. The itinerary of the party was 
south over the Louisville & Nashville, via Louisville, 
Nashville, Birmingham and Montgomery, to Pensacola, 
Fla., stopping at various Alabama mill points en 
route. Thence the party crossed Florida to 
Jacksonville, where a long stay was made, visit- 
ing the points of interest in the vicinity, and 
was on its return over the Plant System railroad when 
the deplorable accident occurred. The chief stops on 
the return trip were to have been at Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga and Mammoth cave. Following on this page 
will be found mention of some features of the trip. This 
is one of the most deplorable events that ever occurred 
in connection with the lumber trade, and Indiana is 
afflicted in having so enjoyable an excursion turned into 
a cause for mourning.—Editor.] 





The Reception at Birmingham. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 22.—The visit to this see- 
tion of the members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the state of Indiana on Friday last was one 
of the events of the month. There were 206 in the party 
and they were literally in possession of the city while 
here. The party was in charge of J. H. Barrickman 
and W. J. Ruffner, respectively traveling freight agent 
and city ticket agent at Louisville of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. They traveled in five sleeping cars, 
a day coach and a combination car, and there were 
several ladies along. 

The party left Indianapolis Wednesday morning and 
made a stop at Louisville of only ten minutes, getting 
into Nashville Thursday morning, where the day was 


spent. Leaving Nashville at midnight Thursday night 
Birmingham was reached Friday morning at 7:30 
o'clock. 


The visitors were met at Blount Springs by a com- 
mittee headed by W. C. Fellows, local manager for the 
Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Company, of Riverside, Ala., and 
W. B. Dickerson, of Wood, Dickerson & Co., wholesale 
dealers of this city. 

As the train pulled into the depot here the party 
was met by a delegation of citizens headed by Mayor 
W. M. Drennen, who, after being introduced to the 
president, Samuel P. Stroup, of the firm of S. P. Stroup 
& Son, Waldron, Ind., delivered a short address of wel- 
come and took Mr. and Mrs. Stroup to the Morris hotel 
for breakfast. The other members found breakfast 
at the Union depot cafe and at the Morris cafe. 

At 8:30 o’clock the train with the visitors and the 
citizens’ committee left for a trip around the district. 
The ore mines at Grace’s Gap and Ishkooda, the fur- 
naces at Bessemer and the furnaces and steel mill and 
wire and rod mills at Ensley were visited, all return- 
ing to the city at 11:30 o’clock. 

Leaving here at noon the party proceeded on toward 
Montgomery. Stops were made of an hour at each place, 
at the lumber mills at Saginaw and Bozeman, reaching 
Montgomery at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. There the 
visitors were met by a committee from the Commercial 
& Industrial Association, and Messrs. W. T. Smith and 
J. W. Farrier, of the Smith Lumber Company, of Chap- 
man, Ala. Street cars were waiting and everybody was 
loaded into them. The first stop was made at the state 


capitol, a historic old building, the meeting place of 
the first Confederate congress and the first home of the 
government of the “lost cause.” An hour was spent, 
going over the capitol. Old Confederate relics were 
examined and many questions asked and answered. 

From the capitol all returned to the rooms of the 
Commercial & Industrial Association, where the visitors 
were welcomed by Hon. John D. Roquemore, a leading 
candidate for the United States senate. 

From there adjournment was taken to the Exchange 
hotel, where an elegant banquet was served by the W. 
T. Smith Lumber Company, of Chapman. 

W. F. Vandiner, a leading wholesale grocer, was toast- 
master; and the following toasts were responded to: 

The Toasts. 


“Wecome,” Capt. J. M. Falkner, of Montgomery, district 
counsel for the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

Response, C. C. Foster, of Indiana. 

“Montgomery,’’ Ray Rushton, of Montgomery. 

Response, 8S. P. Stroup, president of the Indiana associa- 
tion. 

“Montgomery County,’ 
Montgomery. 

“The Wholesale Lumber Dealers,” E. HW. Eldredge, of Indi- 


’ Probate Judge J. B. Gaston, of 


na. 

“Alabama and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad,” I. C., 
Shephard, of Montgomery, freight agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. 

“Indiana and the Railroads,” J. T. Eaglesfield, of Indiana. 

“Maufacturing,” T. L. Jones, of Montgomery. 

“The Traveling Salesman,’ John Montano, of Indiana. 

“The Press,” Major W. W. Screws, editor of the Adver- 
tiser, of Montgomery. 

“The Ladies,” M. 8S. Huey, of Indiana. 

“Our Host,’ William Hunter, president of the Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Response, W. I’. Smith, of Chapman. 

Following was the 


Menu. 
Mobile Saddle Rocks 
Salted almonds. Celery. Pim olas. 


Chicken bouillon, en tasse. 
Kromeskies of oysters. St. Julien potatoes. 
Pontet canet. 
Tomato and lettuce salad. 
Sweetbread patties. French peas. 
Benedictine punch. 
Roast salmi of wild duck, with queen olives. 
Cold turkey. Tongue. Ham. 
Mumm’s extra dry. 
Neapolitan ice cream. Assorted cakes. 
Fruit. 
Roquefort and Edam cheese. 
Toasted crackers. 
Coffee. Cigars. 
The party left Montgomery Saturday morning, pro- 
ceeding on its trip south. Short stops were made at 


Bolling, Chapman and Dunham, where mills were 
inspected. The excursionists are expected to reach 


Jacksonville, Fla., on Tuesday. The return will be via 
Waycross, Macon and Atlanta, Ga.; Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, Mammoth Cave, Louisville and back to Indian- 
apolis on the night of the 28th. 

A list of the firms represented in the party was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of the American Lumberman. 

In addition there were the following ladies: 

Mrs. John Montano, Mrs. Teno Greeley, Mrs. L. O. Miller, 
Mrs. George R. Dilks, Mrs. Jennie Hetherington, Mrs. J. O. 
Parrish, Miss Hazel M. Lillard, Mrs. David A. Bryan, Mrs. 
I. M. Whisler, Mrs. Omas Spencer, Mrs. A. W. Means, Miss 
Katerina Beckmann, Miss Lillian Krauss, Mrs. Austin 
Keady, Mrs. Bertha Kinptash, Miss Cora LL. Eaglesfield, 
Mrs. A. J. Thurston, Mrs. 8. P. Stroup, Mrs. James T. Eagles- 
field, Mrs. C. C. Foster, Mrs. L. L. Pierson, Mrs. G. C. 
Ifarwood, Mrs. Alfred P. Conklin, Mrs. J. L. Barley, Mrs. 
Kred B. Adams, Mrs. M. H. Woodword, Mrs. J. EB. Kantz, 
Miss Nellie O. Lockridge, Miss Minnie Perkins Thomas, Miss 
[Ella Allen Hollis, Mrs. Charles Krauss, Mrs. L. F. Smith. 


Indiana Dealers at Nashville. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 22.—The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of Indiana was pleas- 
antly entertained in this city last Friday when it 
stopped over for a day on its way further south. ‘The 
tourists were taken in charge by a committee of local 
Jumbermen and driven to the points of interest about the 


city, taking in Vanderbilt and Fisk universities, the . 


state capitol], where Governor Benton McMillin addressed 
them briefly but cordially, welcoming them to the state 
and to the large number of yards, to which President 
Stroup responded. Before thtir departure for the south 
the Hoosier lumbermen passed the following resolution, 
thanking the local lumbermen for their entertainment 
while in Nashville: 

Your committee desire to offer the following: Whereas, 
the lumbermen of Nashville have entertained us in a very 
generous and hospitable manner, giving us a genuine south- 
ern welcome, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of Indiana be extended to them 
with the sincere hope that in the near future we may have 
an opportunity of reciprocating their courtesy. 

CoMMITTEE. 

In an interview in one of the local papers President S. 
P. Stroup said: 

Do you know that Tennessee furnishes the best part of the 
cedar posts and lumber used all over this country? It’s an 
actual fact that nine-tenths of the cedar timber used in 
Indiana comes from Tennessee. A very small portion is 
sent in from Arkansas. ‘Tennessee also furnishes us a great 
amount of poplar, while our pine comes from Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia and Alabama. 

We have had a very fine trade the past year on account of 
the big boom in building and prospects were never more 
flattering for a second year of prosperity than at present. 
Prices have advanced very materially, keeping pace with 
the increase in prices of other building material and goods 
in general. 

—~_—"_—“eOOO—nnororrwr"s”*7 

Manager Frank Gould, of the Chicago branch of 
Henry Disston & Sons, says that last year was 2 
record-breaker for that great concern in volume of 
business transacted. The demand at the present time 
is considerably heavier than the company is able to 
supply and orders are not being taken for anything 
like immediate delivery. In fact, so heavy has been 
the pressure of this demand that delivery cannot be 
considered in most cases before March or April. 
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The Foreign Markets. 


LUMBER TRADE IN ONTARIO. 

Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 22.—Ex-Mayor Bingham, of this 
city, has just returned from a trip up the Gatineau 
river, Where he has been arranging for the spring move- 
ment of logs. Mr. Bingham states that there is a third 
more men working in the camps in that district than 
last year, and the cut will be very much greater. Owing 
to the absence of frost and snow, however, he thinks it 
will be impossible to haul the logs from the bush, and 
hence the drives will not be as large as they were 
last year. 

It is proposed to erect a factory in this city for the 
chemical treatment of sawdust. It is stated that experi- 
ments which have been conducted recently have proved 
that valuable acids and oils can, with profit, be extracted 
from the apparently useless sawdust. Among the prod- 
ucts secured is oil of tar, while carbon can also be 
manufactured from the residue. 

Considerable uneasiness is felt by the lumbermen of 
the Ottawa district over the scarcity of snow in the 
woods. Reports received from the agents in the limits 
are anything but encouraging. On scarcely any of the 
limits has the hauling of logs to the lakes or rivers yet 
commenced, whereas this work is generally well under 
way in the early part of December each year. 

The Ontario government has, at the instance of the 
commissioner of crown lands for the province, taken 
steps to place the manufacturing clause on all pulp- 
wood cut in the province. According to an order-in- 
council, passed a few days ago, all pulpwood cut on 
Ontario crown lands after May 1 must be manufactured 





into pulp in Canada. ‘This practically will put a stop— 


to the export, as the pulpwood sold from lands privately 
held is very inconsiderable. The Quebee government 
proposes to follow the example of Ontario in respect 
to the export pulpwood industry. In the speech from 
the throne, at the opening of the Quebee legislature on 
January 18, the following paragraph appears which 
clearly indicates the Quebee government’s intention of 
imposing differential stumpage dues to prevent the ex- 
port on unmanufactured pulpwood to the United States: 
“Within the past few years pulpwood has assumed such 
importance in connection with the prosperity of our 
population and the public revenue, that my government 
has deemed it advisable to take steps to increase the 
manufacture of pulp in this country to the benefit of 
our industrial and laboring population.” KE. B. Eddy, 
of Ottawa, who with several other Canadian pulp manu- 
facturers had previously interviewed the Quebec gov- 
ernment advocating some prohibitive impost or regu- 
lation to prevent pulpwood going out of Quebee province 
unless manufactured in Canada, makes the following 
statement to your correspondent: 

There is no doubt whatever that it is the intention of the 
Quebee administration to adopt a plan that will induce and 
probably compel the manufacture of pulpwood in Canada. 
The stumpage tax will probably be from $2 to $2.50 a cord 
to start with, but with a provision for a rebate or drawback 
on the wood manufactured in this country, so as to insure 
the government quite as good a revenue as it now gets, and 
at the same time not make the burden bear much more heav- 
ily than it now imposes upon the pulp and paper men. Under 
any circumstances there does not seem to be any doubt that 
whatever the tax is pulpwood is going to cost more even in 
this country than it ever cost before. Those best informed 
on the subject think that the tax should be high enough to be 
almost prohibitory, or, further still, that no wood should be 
allowed to go out of the country at all. 

An advance in the tax on pulpwood will no doubt 
increase the income to the Quebee treasury to no smail 
extent in view of the continuous and extraordinary 
growth of the pulp manufacturing enterprise through- 
out the province. The Laurentide company, at Grand 
Mere, has within the last few years increased its 
capacity enormously, and these works are now operated 
by Canadians with American capital. Hamlin & Ayrs, 
of Lachute, are reported to be negotiating for the 
installation of ten more grinders in their already 
extensive works, and then disposing of their total 
yearly output to British capitalists. In Ontario, also, 
the Sault Ste. Marie company is spending millions of 
Philadelphia and New York capital, while the Imperial 
Pulp & Paper Company and the Sturgeon Falls Company 
have more than quadrupled their capacity for woodpulp. 
What may be regarded as a matter of prime importance 
to Ottawa in respect to this industry is the proposed 
establishment of the Lloyds Newspaper Company of 
England. This immense corporation has now over a 
dozen sites in view for the erection of gigantie works 
here, and before the close of the present year it is 
calculated that it will be manufacturing hundreds of 
tons daily for British and Australasian markets. The 
International Paper Company of the United States has 
also recently made large purchases of timber lands 
and is making extensive arrangements for grinding 
pulp in Canada. 

The effects of the Ontario saw log embargo is notice- 
able in the increased prosperity in the lumber business 
all along the north shore of the Georgian bay district. 
All the mills are busy and the log cut this year will 
be enormously increased. In the division extending 
from Copper Cliff to Spanish river on the east, the cut 
of logs this winter will be about 100,000,000 feet, as 
compared with 30,000,000 feet last year. The same 
conditions prevail in other sections of this district. 
Another factor in the trade will be the establishment 
of the immense plant of the Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Company, the charter for which was obtained 
from the Ontario government a few weeks ago. This 
company, which has secured the right to cut spruce on 
the Spanish, Vermillion and Onaping rivers and their 


tributaries, has bound itself to spend half a million 
dollars on the plant, and to produce a minimum of 
100,000 pounds of pulp a day. It has the use of a 
magnificent water-power privilege, estimated at 12,000 
horse-power. The saw mills on the north shore will 
share in the renewed prosperity to an equal extent with 
the others. Those which might be called large mills 
are by no means numerous. One of the principal mills 
is situated on John’s island, near the mouth of the 
Spanish river. It has a capacity of from 125,000 to 
150,000 feet a day, but was idle for a number of years. 
It has been secured by Edmund Hall, of Detroit, Mich., 
who will operate it to its full capacity next season. 
The Cutler & Savidge mill, nearby, after two idle sea- 
sons, will also resume work. The Spanish River Lum- 
ber Company will double its eut next season, as well 
as Conlin’s large mill, at Little Current, and the Cook 
mill at French river, and so on through the whole list. 
The question as to whether there are enough saw mills 
on the Canadian side to saw all the logs that will be 
taken out in the Georgian bay district is somewhat « 
debatable matter. In the opinion of Joseph Turner, 
of Bay City, Mich., who has his Canadian headquarters 
at Midland, Ont., there are not nearly enough saw mills 
to do the necessary work. Out of the twelve or four- 
teen large mills on the bay, the operators of all but 
three were cutting logs of their own, while his informa- 
tion led him to the conclusion that the balance of 
these mills had already made contracts for sufficient 
sawing next season. He believes that many millions of 
feet of saw logs are being cut for which no arrange- 
ment for sawing had yet been completed. 





FREIGHT RATES ADVANCE. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company has issued 
supplement No, 75 to its tariff A 568, covering rates on 
lumber from points on its lines, effective February 
1. It gives the following rates to Ohio river points 
and St. Louis: per 100 pounds on pine and other kinds 
of woods. 

Other kinds 


except 
To Pine. Mahogany. 
ie i. 2m || oh ree err ac $0.16 $0.10 
Cee NN Ss aca ns bx Ha ee Rae eke 14 13 
CS Sk ob adacweawe a ededeus 21 .20 
Ce Ma 'e:e eed cckeeawa wes ool .20 
Ge, es OT Bel e046 an ed SU ee wes 18 17 
py) SD | Se ere o' &@ 18 
TE TEE a tos Reeaine cleo wea An 18 
SS TE sins eo Vata ek Orders ein 14 13 
Pe | 20 19 
PS Midst ci dennidseanqde’ 21 20 
NE i pe ene or 19 18 
We rs | EIU co hd Wea 'eUee are ec .20 19 
PRG Gs (SEG a 6 Wa a'elwaltie d.avcewa uclee 21 .20 
CN, sbi eatvensdcvavens 19 18 
PIC ERM G dt nade watamue nae cas 16 15 
ee ER ts eee nace wecesc ae ae 18 oe 


The most important feature, however, is the advance 
in rates, as follows: 
Other kinds 


except 
To Price. Mahogany. 
Points in Minnesota.............. $0.01 ames 
Points in Wisconsin, Indiana and 
DE siteéceukawnwedend 02 $0.01 


Points in Ohio and Pennsylvania to 
which rates shown in tariff are 
less than the rates to Pittsburg... .02 OL 

Points in Ohio, Vennsylvania, New 
York and West Virginia to which 
rates shown in tariff are the same 
OE TO. PIC soo vivvccdeeqeaes O1 

Points in Illinois except points on 
Illinois Central R. R. (Nor. & 

West. lines), St. Louis division 
and main line, Ashley, Ill, and 
tt ERECT Te CEE Te 02 O1 

Points in Illinois on Illinois Central 
rR. R. (Nor. & West. lines), St. 
Louis division and main line, Ash- 
ley, IM., am@ Gout... cccccceces O01 

Points in Missouri and Iowa east of 
points.on the east bank of the 
PRINCES FIVER ick ccawecececveucee O01 eeeue 

Other general information in regard to rates to points 
on connecting lines is as follows: 


Rates to points on Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
railroad and the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield railroad 
in Missouri and Arkansas shall not be higher than the rate 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad and Wabash railway 

On direct line St. Louis to Kansas City, shall not be 
higher than the rate to Kansas City, Mo. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph railway—On direct line Hannibal 
to Kansas City, Mo., and St. Joseph, Mo., shall not be higher 
thar the rate to Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 

Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs railroad—On 
direct line Kansas City, Mo., to Council Bluffs, Ia., shall 
not be higher than the rate to Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Missouri Pacific railway—On direct line St. Louis, Mo., 
to Kansas City, Mo., via Jefferson City, Boonville and Lex- 
ington, Mo., via Jefferson City, Tipton, Pleasant Hill and 
Independence, Mo., shall not be higher than the rate to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Illinois Central railroad—On direct line Dubuque to 
Sioux City, Ia., and Cherokee, Ia., to Onawa, Ia., shall not 
be higher than the rdte to Sioux City, Ia., and no advance 
will be made in the present rates to stations between Chero- 
kee, Ia., and Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

BAP BBA 


A CONCATENATION IN CHICAGO. 


J. L. Glaser, Vicegerent Snark for the northern district’ 
of Illinois, announces a Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be 
held on the evening of February 6, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Glaser has secured a commodious hall on 
the fourth floor of the Masonic Temple, corner of Ran- 
dolph and State streets, and is making preparations for 
one of the best concatenations ever held in this city. A 
large class of initiates is already assured. 

PAAR 


Henry Steyers has purchased a saw mill to be erected 


at Oaks, Ky. 


Association News. 





Annual Meeting Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation. 


FREMONT, NEB., Jan. 22.—Pursuant to the action of the 
board of directors, the tenth annual convention of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held in the 
city of Omaha, February 22 and 23, 1900. 

The headquarters of the association, during the conven- 
tion, will be at the Hotel Dellone, where all information in 
regard to the location of the hall, in which the sessions 
will be held, can be obtained. 

The first session will be opened promptly at 2 o'clock p. m. 
February 22. 

The board of directors will meet in the secretary's room 
at 10:30 a. m., February 22. Any member having matters 
that require the attention of the board should have them in 
the hands of the secretary prior to that time, or present 
them in person at the meeting of the board. 


Railroad Notes. 


_ The usual reduction in railroad rates is being arranged 
for on the certificate plan, which is one and one-third full 
fare. Each person must pay full fare going to the con- 
vention, and take a receipt for the amount paid from the 
agent from whom the ticket is purchased, which, after being 
stamped by the joint agent, will entitle the holder to a 
return ticket for one-third fare. This rate applies only 
from points where the regular rate is more than 50 cents. 
When it is necessary to travel over more than one road, 
take a receipt from each road. Take separate receipts for 
each ticket bought. The joint agent may refuse to honor 
any receipt having more than one name on it. 

Ladies will be entitled to the reduced rate by taking a 
receipt in the regular way (using only the initials of given 
names, without any prefix) and presenting themselves at 
least at one session of the convention, when they will hand 
their receipts to the secretary. The reduced rate can only 
be secured on the presentation of at least 100 receipts. — 

The excursion committee is making all possible effort to 
arrange with some railroad company for an excursion. If 
perfected, announcement will be made later. 

This will be the most important convention ever held by 
the association. In addition to the regular business, a fuil 
report will be made regarding the resolutions adopted at 
the last convention, in relation to the South Omaha poachers, 
and the work done by the committee appointed to put the 
resolutions into effect. Every member of the association 
should be present. We also extend an invitation to every 
lumber dealer in the state to attend this convention, and 
carefully consider whether this organization is not worthy 
of the support of all who are interested in the business. : 

The usual number of papers will be read at the conven 
tion, and matters pertaining to the trade generally will be 
discussed, and particularly matters in connection with asso- 
ciation work. 

J. C. CLELAND, J. J. 
Secretary. 





sONEKEMPER, 
President. 
ese 


Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming Dealers Meet. 
[Special Telegram. ] 

DENVER, Coro., Jan. 23.—The eighth annual meeting 
of the Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held here today and was 
largely attended. 7 

The following were elected directors: F. F. Sayre, 
W. H. Delliker, B. F. Vreeland, J. J, McGinnity, R. W. 
Stewart, Whitney Newton, D. C. Donovan, J. T. Me- 
Allister, W. L. Clayton, R. W. English, C. A. Black, 
J. B. Cunningham, E. C. Davenport. 

R. W. English was elected president; J. B. Cunning- 
ham, vice-president, and R. W. Stewart, secretary and 
treasurer, 





_—Ooreeern—ry 


The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 


The next annual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held at the Grand 
hotel, Indianapolis, Thursday, February 1. In view of 
the strength of the hardwood market and the scarcity 
of dry lumber, it is expected that this meeting will be 
of unusual interest to Indiana lumbermen, and all 
should make it incumbent upon them to be present. H. 
K. Christian, of Indianapolis, Ind., is secretary of the 
association and 8S. Burkholder, of the J. P. Walters Lum- 
ber Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., is president. 





The Southeastern lowa Dealers. 


The Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Burlington, Ia., on 
Thursday, February 8, 1900. All retail dealers, whether 
in the territory of the association or not, are cordially 
invited to attend the meeting. Secretary Ralph H. Burn- 
side, of Oskaloosa, anticipates a full attendance. 





CASUALTIES. 


The saw mill of George Clayton, at Khinelander, Wis., 
was burned early last Saturday morning. The mill was 
in operation night and day on a cut of 25,000,000 feet 
for Mr. Clayton and other parties, but owing to a short- 
age of logs had been shut dowif temporarily. Loss esti- 
mated at $25,000, with $15,000 insurance. The mill will 
probably be rebuilt. 

F. Spiegel’s saw and shingle mill at Vanderbilt, Mich., 
was burned recently. Loss, $3,000. 

A recent blaze damaged the woodworking factory of 
J. F. Hillerich & Son, at Louisville, Ky., to the extent 
of $4,000. 

The buildings, machinery and manufactured lumber of 
the Henry Taylor Lumber Company, at Lafayette, Ind., 
were destroyed by fire January 21. Loss estimated at 
$47,000; insurance, $57,000. 

At Vernon, Ind., the spoke factory of R. Leavitt was 
recently burned for the fourth time. Loss, $10,000; no 
insurance. 

The picture frame and molding factory of William 
Goodrow, at 127 North Sangamon street, Chicago, was 
destroyed by fire January 24. Loss, $15,000. 
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John 8. Coman, the well known lumberman of Menomi- 
nee, Mich., was in the city last week. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., a prominent lumber inspector and 
shipper of Duluth, Minn., visited Chicago during the past 
week. 

Cc. D. Danaher, of the lumber manufacturing firm of 
Danaher & Meleney, Dollarville, Mich., was in town 
this week on a business visit. 

C. A. Burroughs and R. Kleinpell, two experienced 
sash and door salesmen, are this year on the road for the 
Morgan Company, of Oshkosh, Wis. 

S. P. Sanderson, of Menominee, Mich., was in the city 
this week. Mr. Sanderson is the northern buyer for the 
Chicago firm of Francis Beidler & Co. 

N. A. Gladding, manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw 
manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind., is on a week’s trip 
to the south in the interests of his firm. 

Joseph Dalton, who represents the Spalding Lumber 
Company, of this city, in the Menominee district, spent 
a day or two in Chicago during the past week. 

W. H. Martin, of the firm of Martin & Silliman, 
prominent lumber manufacturers and shippers of Che- 
boygan, Mich., was a visitor in Chicago recently. 

W. H. Gilbert, prominent in the lumber trade of the 
north, and who has the distinction of handling more 
norway lumber than almost any other northern lumber- 
man, was a visitor in the city the past week. 

Saginaw, Mich., was represented in Chicago within 
the week by A. G. Van Auken, of Bliss & Van Auken, 
the wholesale dealers of that market. He carried with 
him the usual atmosphere of good cheer and _ pros- 
perity. 

W. A. Hextel, representing D. L. Gillespie & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa., was a caller at the Lumberman office 
Tuesday of this week. Mr. Hextel was on his way to the 
Pacific coast, where he will spend a few weeks in a com- 
bination sort of way in the interests of business and 
pleasure. 

B. W. Stadden, secretary of the Lumber Mercantile 
Association, Tacoma building, this city, left on Sunday 
last for a week or ten days’ trip to the southwest. Mr. 
Stadden’s objective point was Kansas City, where he 
was to attend the meeting of the Missouri & Kansas 
retail dealers’ association held this week. 

Sam E. Barr, representing John H. Becker, of Mar- 
ietta, O., was a visitor in Chicago a week ago on his 
return from a trip to the south. He was trying to 
pick up available lumber for the sash and door fac- 
tory of his principal and it is understood that he made 
some purchases in Chicago as well as in New Orleans. 


E. D. Johnson, a well known lumber wholesaler in- 


Wisconsin, with headquarters at Oshkosh, called on the 
Lumberman on Saturday Jast. Mr. Johnson states that 
he had an excellent trade in lumber last year, but 
believes the coming season will develop fully as large a 
business. He thinks the recent advance in price of both 
pine and hardwood will be maintained. 


Wyly E. Hooper, of Barker & Hooper, the new whole- 
sale lumber firm with headquarters in the Bedford 
building, this city, returned on Saturday from a trip 
north. He picked up several lots of lumber during his 
absence, including both pine and hardwood. The new 
firm has done an excellent business since it came into 
existence on January 1. 

The Cream City Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is building an addition to its large sash and door 
factory, giving it 1,600 feet additional floor space. This 
extra room will be utilized by the hardwood flooring 
department, as the company intends to manufacture and 
make more of a specialty of hardwood flooring in the 
future. C. E. Sanborn is this year representing the 
company on the road in Wisconsin territory and H. G. 
Bentley in Michigan. 

The Chicago Coal & Lumber Company, of 1340 Old 
Colony building, this city, has been succeeded by J. A. 
Wilson & Co. This is in reality only a change in name, 
as Mr. Wilson has been at the head of the Chicago 
Coal & Lumber Company for some time. The company 
handles lumber at wholesale and formerly was inter- 
ested in a number of retail yards, but has disposed of all 
of them, the last one being the yard at Pontiac, which 
was sold out last week to C. L. Van Doren & Co. 


The firm of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., wholesale lumber 
merchants with headquarters in the Harrison building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has recently received a desirable addi- 
tion in the admission to partnership of Ralph Souder, 
who ‘has been connected with the firm for a number of 
years past. Eli B. Hallowell & Co. make a specialty of 
yellow pine dimension stuff and flooring, but also deal 
in all varieties of lumber, including white pine, cypress 
and the hardwoods. 

Fred C. Fisher, president of the Yellow Poplar Lum- 
ber Company, Coal Grove, O., while in Chicago the 
other day seemed very well satisfied with the poplar 
situation, inasmuch as he has one of the very few com- 
plete stocks of poplar to be found anywhere. He has 


been a believer in the poplar market for a long time, 
and by heavy purchases as well as by the large produc- 
tion of his own mills has taken pains to keep himself 
equipped for any emergency. 

F. N. Levens, of the L. L. Satler Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., has recently been on a tour through 
the hemlock region of northern Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Levens confirms the statement that we have heard some- 
where before that it is harder this year to buy lumber 
than it is to sell it. At the same time we understand 
that the L. L. Satler Lumber Company has a good stock 
to sell from, a natura] result when Brother Levens starts 
out on the war path to buy. 

The Chicago Veneer Company, whose plant is located 
at Blue Island avenue and Robey street, this city, is 
receiving by rail 1,000,000 feet of basswood and birch 
logs from northern Wisconsin. The company has a large 
stock of logs on hand at the present time, comprising 
not only mahogany and rosewood, but considerable wal- 
nut and other varieties. The company has just com- 
pleted the installation of its new power plant, which 
gives it a boiler capacity of 500-horse power and engine 
capacity of 450-horse power. President B. W. Lord 
reports the continuation of an active demand for mahog- 
any lumber and veneer, as well as for veneer stock of 
all the various kinds manufactured by the company. 


Tickets are now on sale in Chicago and tributary ter- 
ritory for excursions to New Orleans over the Chicago & 
Alton, Mobile & Ohio and New Orleans & Northeastern 
roads; also to Mobile. ‘These tickets are good to depart 
from Chicago on February 19 and good to return not 
later than March 15. The occasion is the Mardi Gras 
festivals, which are held in each one of the gulf cities 
named on Tuesday, February 27. In order to reach 
either place on the proper day, or the day of the Mardi 
Gras, one should leave Chicago on Saturday, February 
24. The length of time for the trip is thirty-one hours 
to Mobile and thirty-six hours to New Orleans. 


The local paper at Veedersburg, Ind., has a very appre- 
ciative write-up of the Veedersburg Lumber Company, of 
that place, its facilities, business methods, ete., in which 
it states that the membership of Charles E. Osborn, 
owner of the company, in the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, enables him to “buy direct from 
the large mdnufacturers, thus saving the middlemen’s 
profit and making it quite interesting for competition.” 
Here is a suggestion as to a way to justify the retail 
associations in the minds of people who are inclined to 
think that there may be something in them prejudicial 
to their interests. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Wednesday from 
John J. Swan, representing Lightbound, Rigby & Co., 
of Liverpool, England. Mr. Swan has been in this coun- 
try for some time visiting a number of the eastern cities 
and lumber centers before reaching Chicago. The firm 
which he represents handles American lumber and 
doors in considerable quantities, and the object of Mr. 
Swan’s trip is to secure additional sources of supply in 
all lines, including white pine, southern pine, hardwood 
lumber and American doors, He left Chicago on Wednes- 
day evening for a short trip into Wisconsin, following 
which he will go south and return by way of New York 
city, from which place he expects to sail for home on 
February 3. 

James F. Lord, of the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
extensive lumber wholesaler of Twenty-second and Fisk 
streets, this city, left Chicago January 6 for a tour of 
Kurope. Mr, Lord arrived at Paris a few days ago 
and cabled his father, Edgar A. Lord, president of the 
company, that he had changed his plans and had con- 
cluded to take a trip around the world and would start 
at once. It is not known what route Mr. Lord will 
follow, but it is presumed that he will go through the 
Suez canal to India, thence to China, Japan and the 
Philippines and then by way of San Francisco home. 
In this trip he will be accompanied by his sister, Miss 
Helen Lord, whom he met in Paris, where she has been 
visiting for several months. It is presumed that Mr. 
Lord will not return to Chicago at least until next 
June. 


The C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company, 2598 Archer ave- 
nue, this city, has been shipping a large amount of lum- 
ber from the north by rail this winter. As a result the 
company’s yard is now well stocked and in good shape 
to fill orders of every character. The company has a 
particularly good supply of No. 1 hemlock piecestuff 
and 8-inch and 10-inch No, 1 pine boards, though, as 
stated above, its assortment of white pine lumber is 
complete in every respect. A specialty is made of the 
F, W. Gray extra *A* shingles, a brand that is always 
sure to give satisfaction. The company’s yard is 
extremely well located with regard to shipping facilities. 
It is situated on three trunk lines of railroad and adja- 
cent to the storage tracks, where plenty of empty cars 
are always available and switch engines can be secured 
at any hour to set the cars into the yards. That is the 
reason the company is able to maintain its reputation 
for prompt shipments, even during a period of pro- 
nounced car shortage. 

It will be remembered that it was recently recounted 
in the Lumberman that W. W. Nicola had retired from 
the vice-presidency of the Nicola & Stone Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, although not relinquishing his inter- 
est in that concern. Mr. Nicola has acquired a holding 
of stock in the Nicola Bros. Company, of Pittsburg, 
and has been elected vice-president of that house, in the 
active management of a portion of whose business he 
will in the future employ himself. He has opened an 
oifice at 912 New England building, Cleveland, and 
during the coming year will establish a lumber yard 


on the lake front at Cleveland, receiving stock by water 
and distributing by rail. The Nicola Bros. Company 
handles nearly every variety of lumber, and this Cleve- 
jand enterprise will round out its stocks in a very com- 
prehensive way. ‘The Cleveland yard will be stocked 
largely with white pine, norway and hemlock, while the 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg yards of the company are 
more particularly designed for poplar, cottonwood and 
hardwoods. The Nicola Bros. Company is one of the 
strong concerns of the country, and the acquisition of 
the talent and services of W. W. Nicola adds much 
strength to the organization. 

S. W. Wyatt, for many years identified with the 
wholesale lumber trade of Chicago, and for the past 
twelve years Chicago manager of the extensive interests 
of the I. Stephenson Company, manufacturers and whole- 
salers of lumber, has sold his interests in that con- 
cern and has withdrawn, temporarily, at least, from the 
Jumber business. Mr. Wyatt was one of the original 
stockholders of the I. Stephenson Company, which estab- 
lished an extensive wholesale yard at 'wenty-second and 
Morgan streets, this city, in May, 1888. A large busi- 
ness was done by the company until changing condi- 
tions in the Chicago trade rendered it advisable to close 
out its Chicago stock two years ago, since which time 
its offices, in charge of Mr. Wyatt, have been at 1311 
Chamber of Commerce building. We understand it is 
Mr. Wyatt’s intention to take a rest of about two 
months, which he is likely to spend in travel and 
recuperation, after which he will be on the lookout for 
some other investment in the lumber line. Mr. Wyatt 
has been engaged in the lumber business in Chicago since 
1872 and may be fittingly designated as one of the 
pioneer lumbermen. His numerous friends in the local 
and northern trade will sincerely hope that he may soon 
find something in the nature of an investment by means 
of which he may again be numbered in their ranks. 

In a recent issue of the Lumberman appeared a six-line 
notice of a pocketbook souvenir gotten out by the Propst 
Lumber Company, of Paris, Ill. This company informs 
us that within a week after the publication of that 
notice it received thirty-six letters from twenty differ- 
ent states, some of them asking for one of the souvenirs 
and some of them asking for delivered prices on lumber 
of various sorts. To prove its statement it sends the 
whole batch to this office. The Lumberman feels that it 
owes both its readers and the Propst Lumber Company 
an apology in omitting to state that that institution is 
a retail lumber concern and not in the manufacturing 
and wholesale trade in any way. ‘The notice was pub- 
lished simply to show what one enterprising retail con- 
cern is doing to promote good feeling between itself and 
its local customers, but there is another feature to this 
affair, which is that advertising in the Lumberman, even 
of this sort, brings returns. Here is what the Propst 
Lumber Company says about it: “Judging from these 
letters we do not see how any wholesaler can do business 
successfully without an ad. in your valuable paper. 
When we go in the wholesale business you can mark us 
down a good large space.” Requests for stock and price 
lists came from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennesse, 
Maine, Massachusetts and some other states. There 
seems to be a higher value in the calendar note depart- 
ment of the Lumberman than the Lumberman itself had 
supposed. 

An unusually enjoyable occasion was celebrated on 
Friday evening of last week at the Chicago Athletic 
club in this city in the giving of a dinner by C. F. 
Thompson, jr., president of the Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Washburn and Chicago, to a number of his 
business friends. It will be remembered by many north- 
ern lumbermen that in February, 1897, the C. C. 
Thompson Lumber Company, of Washburn, was _ in 
financial straits. At that time its indebtedness was 
upward of $125,000, a considerable proportion of which 
was owing to the Union National bank, of Chicago. At 


about that time C. C. Thompson, president of the com- 


pany, was taken ill and died within a few months. At 
the suggestion of the creditors Perley Lowe, Esq., a 
prominent Chicago lumberman, was placed in general 
charge of the affairs of the company as trustee, while 
the immediate management of the mill and timber prop- 
erty was placed in the hands of C. F, Thompson, jr. 
The latter immediately took such steps in directing the 
management of the property as soon satisfied the credi- 
tors and others interested that he was working for the 
best interests of all concerned and was practically given 
full swing. ‘The indebtedness soon began to be liqui- 
dated, so that by early this winter it had been entirely 
paid, with a handsome balance left. Meanwhile the 
company had been re-organized, with C. F. Thompson 
as president and H. R. Latimer as secretary. The excel- 
lent showing made by Mr, Thompson in bringing the 
property to a good paying basis has been highly co:m- 
mended by lumbermen everywhere. The participants 
in the dinner were those who were most intimately con- 
nected with the transaction and comprised the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Chi- 
cago; D. R. Forgan, president Union National Bank, 
Chicago; R. L. Henry, lumberman and capitalist, Chi- 
cago; Reuben Knox, of the Ford River Lumber Company, 
Chicago; John McLaren, vice-president Union National 
Bank, Chicago; George N. Stone, attorney for the 
Thompson Lumber Company, Chicago; J. W. Embree, 
of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chicago; N. M. 
Jones, attorney for Perley Lowe, trustee, Chicago, and 
H. H. Hayden, Wisconsin attorney for the Thompson 
Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 


An Extensive [Muskegon Deal. 


Robert K, Mann and J .E. Montgomery, of Muskegon, 
Mich., have organized the firm of R. K. Mann & Co, 
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and have bought out the lumber yard and good will 
of the old established firm of Mann, Moon & Co., at that 
point. The transaction involves about 5,000,000 feet of 
pine and hemlock lumber, comprising the entire stock 
formerly owned by Mann, Moon & Co. This firm, which 
has been in business in Muskegon about six years, was 
composed of W. H. Mann, T. S. Moon and R. K. Mann, 
and during its existence it conducted some extensive 
lumbering operations. R. K. Mann & Co., we under- 
stand, will continue the yard business at Muskegon, hav- 
ing leased a desirable dock property fronting on Muske- 
gon lake. Extensive improvements are being made in 
the yard and office, and it is the new firm’s intention to 
make it one of the mode! lumber yards of the state. The 
firm already has about 1,000,000 feet piled on the new 
yard, and 700,000 feet more en route by rail. The stock 
they intend to carry will be between 4,000,000 feet and 
5,000,000 feet. The old stock of Mann, Moon & Co. will 
be closed out as early as possible, after which the part- 
nership affairs will be settled. 

R. K. Mann is well known to the lumber trade 
throughout the northern section of the country as well 
as in the south, as being one of its most progressive 
representatives. Although he is still a young man, he 
has promoted several enterprises of large caliber, all 
of which have redounded largely to his credit. He first 
embarked in the lumber business in 1881 and has followed 
it continuously since. His abilities as a lumberman 
are unquestioned, and these, combined with his well 
known probity of character and aggressive business 
qualities, bespeak for the new enterprise a full measure 
of success. 

Death of [irs. Beidler. 


Mary Ann Beidler, widow of the late Jacob Beidler 
and mother of Augustus F., Francis, David and George 
Beidler and Mrs. Emma B. Camp, passed away peace- 
fully in her seventy-ninth year on the evening of Thurs- 
day of this week, January 25, at seven o’clock, at the 
family residence, corner Jackson boulevard and San- 
gamon street, this city. Shortly after her marriage 
in 1844 she came to this city with her husband and has 
since made her home here, living in the immediate 
vicinity of the present family residence for forty-three 
years. Of a quiet and retiring nature she was known 
to but few outside the circle of her friends and relatives. 
In early .days she was a member of the First Pres- 
byterian church and tater of the Third and Jefferson 
Park Presbyterian churches. 





HYMENEAL. 





Cusick-Olmstead. 


A quiet wedding occurred at Antigo, Wis., Thursday, 
January 11, at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Olmstead. Their daughter Sadie was married to 
Fay L. Cusick, a well known young lumberman, who for 
the past year has been looking after the northern inter- 
ests of Francis Beidler & Co., of Chicago, with head- 
quarters at Antigo. Previous to going with Francis 
Beidler & Co., Mr. Cusick was for five years with the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cusick will make their home at Antigo. 





Glenn-Sloan. 


The marriage of Edward J. Glenn, of the Curll & 
Lytle Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., occurred on 
January 10 at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburg, at 9 
o’clock in the morning. The bride was Miss Katharine 
Bonner Sloan, daughter of Senator H. J. Sloan, of 
Indiana, Pa. The wedding was a pretty one, hand- 
somely appointed. The bride was attended by her sis- 
ter, Miss Margaret Sloan, and Eugene Keenan acted 
in the capacity of best man. Mr. and Mrs. Glenn post- 
poned their wedding trip, owing to the extremely busy 
state of the lumber business, and are now “at home” 
to their friends at 115 Ross street. Mr. Glenn has been 
with the Curll & Lytle company for eleven years, and 
is a well-known Pittsburger. His many friends in the 
trade extend their felicitations. 





Osborne=-W yckoff. 


Albert Leroy Osborn, a member and manager of the 
Montreal River Lumber Company, at Gile, Mich., was 
married on January 17 to Miss Alice Lydia, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Wyckoff, of Detroit, Mich. The 
ceremony was performed at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Detroit by Rev. J. M. Thoburn, James A. 
Latta officiating as best man, and the bride being 
attended by her sister, Miss Jennie Evaline Wyckoff. 
Mr. and Mrs. Osborn left for a trip to New York and 
Washington, and will be at home after April 1 at Iron- 


wood, Mich. 
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Three new match companies are entering the field as 
competitors of the Diamond Match Company. The 
Federal Match Company has been incorporated in New 
Jersey, with capital stock of $500,000, stock having 
been taken by Fred Brown, Henry Nathan and other 
capitalists. The Indiana Match Company has been 
incorporated at Crawfordsville, Ind., by Colonel Isaac 
C. Elston, William P. Herron, Albert D. Thomas, 9. M. 
Gregg and others, Mr. Gregg being elected president. 
The National Match Company will open its first factory 
next March at Evanston, Ill. This concern is said to be 
backed by Boston capital and is incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware. It is stated that this company is 
in possession of new machines which are expected to 
revolutionize the matchmaking industry to a great 
extent. The capital stock is $250,000. 


A RING AND TWO MEN. 


John B. Nalty’s “insurgents” came up from the woods 
on Sunday, January 7, and “exulted” with him. Now we 
are not altogether certain whether those who came up 
from the woods were insurgents, lieutenants or recon- 
centrados, but anyway the gentlemen who came to 
Brookhaven, which is in the state of Mississippi, were in 
Mr. Nalty’s scheme of things—something very military 
as to titles. 

Everything in John B. Nalty’s domain of business is 
done on a war basis. It might be more readily under- 
stood who these gentlemen were who came up out of the 
woods to do him honor if we used John’s scintillating 
language. Referring to the gentlemen, he said: “Yes, 
sir, that’s right, I make the balls and they do the firing. 
The gentlemen who came up here Sunday to see me and 
as a mark of their esteem presented me with this beauti- 
ful diamond ring are the men who stand at all times on 
the firing line of my business.” 

The news facts in a news way are these: On Sun- 
day, January 7, 1900, John B. Nalty’s various heads 
of departments came to Brookhaven and surprised him 
with a testimonial call. His wife had considerable 
trouble in keeping him at home that day and ultimately 
had to tell him that something of the sort was about to 
happen. John got curious and began to speculate about 
what it was his trusted employees were going to present 
him. He was figuring on what he would say in his speech 
of thanks. He got very little information however 
from Mrs. Nalty who said, when closely pressed: “I 
declare, John, I hardly know, but I think it is either 
a set of resolutions or an enlarged picture.” 

John is a very resourceful man, however, and he 
made a very pretty speech quite as bright in wit and 
rhetoric as was the beautiful diamond by reason of its 
polish and proper cutting. 

The gentlemen who participated in this demonstration 
of fealty were as follows: A. A. Walker, superintendent 








JOHN MASON. 


saw mills; W. S. MelIntire, superintendent logging 
department; Charles Moak, manager construction and 
railroad department; W. F. Smith, Jr., manager mer- 
cantile department, all of Hyde, La., and J. T. Allen, 
superintendent planing mills, Brookhaven, Miss., 
together with W. L. Chandler, manager Jackson Lumber 
Company, Jackson, Miss. 

A. A. Walker made the presentation, after which Mrs. 
Nalty served a delightful dinner and the gentlemen were 
entertained by Mr. Nalty during the remainder of the 
day. 

Besides the mark of respect to Mr. Nalty the incident 
marked a very important happening in that gentle- 
man’s career. It meant that he had left active manage- 
ment of the sales department of his business to assume 
the supervising direction of all the affairs in which his 
company, the East Union Mills, is interested, the sales 
business to be assumed last week by John Mississippi 
Mason, who for so long a time has been such a promi- 
nent figure in Mississippi yellow pine affairs. 

Mr. Mason has recently left the position of secretary of 
the Keystone Lumber & Improvement Company, of Bogue 
Chitto, Miss., to assume a similar role for the East Union 
Mills, of which Mr. Nalty is the head, front and middle. 

Mr. Mason, whose portrait we are pleased to print 
herewith, was born in Yorkshire, England, on August 
25, 1841. He was educated at Kings College, Hull, 
England, in an academic way. He came to America in 
1873. He spent six years in Columbiana county, Ohio, 
in farming and logging. After that he moved to Mich- 
igan and engaged in the logging business until 1883. In 
that year he went back into commercial life. In May 
1891 Mr. Mason accepted the position which he has just 
vacated with the Keystone Lumber & Improvement 
Company. 

John Mississippi Mason has lived a fine and good life. 
He has a family consisting of a wife and six living chil- 
dren. He is an attorney-at-law and a solicitor in chan- 


cery, a thirty-second degree Mason, a Shriner and a 
Knight Templar, Past-master of his Blue Lodge and Past 
High Priest of his Royal Arch Chapter, Past Grand Odd- 
fellow and Supreme Custocatian of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The prospect of higher prices caused retail dealers to 
place orders freely for small lots during the past week. 
Distributers report that they have had all the orders of 
this character they could take care of, and they antici- 
pate a continuance of the good demand in spite of the 
advance. Carload buying has not been particularly 
heavy, but that is not the fault of the retailers. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers have not been anxious to make 
quotations on carlots, or when quotations are made have 
refused to book orders for future delivery. Considerable 
carload business has been placed since the first of the 
year, but not nearly as much as during January last 
year and it is doubtful if there are any contracts run- 
ning over into the spring months. As predicted last 
week new discounts, effective January 25, are now being 
sent out. On small lots the new discounts are based 
on 59 percent for No. 1 and No. 2 doors, on a Chicago 
rate of freight, 68 percent for open sash, and 74 percent 
for glazed sash. This is an advance of 1 percent gross on 
doors over the discount card of December 18, 2 percent 
gross on open sash, and a decline of 1 percent gross on 
glazed sash. This latter is due to the decline in window 
glass on which prices are 33 1-3 percent lower than they 
were a couple of months ago. The new discounts on less 
than carload lots f. 0. b. Chicago are as follows: 








ree eee SD GRE Me Bics icccccicceds 59 percent. 
RITINGE Qacdtdccccedecedcésuneawe 64 percent. 
CE ccc deuclcndkis DaAvudweneacaede 68 percent. 
GI Wie aicnawdsucecuadeneeedanen 74 percent. 
EE init ccwudiek accddu eon sad eae 65 percent. 
White pine and yeilow pine blocks..60 and 5 percent. 
White pine molding............ 60 and 10 percent. 
Yellow pine molding............ 65 and 5 percent. 
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The advance in carload prices has been greater in pro- 
portion than the advance in small lots. During the last 
month or two No. 1 and No. 2 doors have been selling in 
carload lots at 66 percent f. o. b. Chicago, and consider- 
ably less than that in many instances. The present car- 
load prices will average about 62 percent f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago for No. 1 and No. 2 doors, and 66 percent for No. 
3 doors. Open sash are selling at 72 percent in carload 
lots, and glazed sash at 77 percent for twelve and eight 
light windows, and 78 percent for two and four light 
windows. This difference in price on glazed sash is due 
to the fact that the small sizes of glass are searcer than 
the larger sizes. And even these prices, it is said, are 
low in comparison with the figures that wholesalers are 
asking from the jobbers. The situation at the factories 
is one that insures a strong market for several months 
to come. Stocks of doors have been greatly reduced in 
the last two months and already a scarcity is being felt 
in some sizes, while the difliculty jobbers have in getting 
knockdown sash is becoming a serious matter with 
some of them. The strongest feature of course is the 
scarcity of white pine factory lumber. There is perhaps 
less fear of a famine in shop plank during the coming 
season than was felt a few weeks ago, because factory 
lumber is being offered a little more freely than it was 
then, but high prices are certain to prevail throughout 
the season. Higher wages and an increased cost of other 
supplies than lumber will also operate to increase the 
cost of manufacture, and it is therefore not unreason- 
able to expect a higher market will prevail as soon as 
active trade shall begin in the spring. Reports from 
all sections indicate that an active building movement is 
expected by architects and contractors, and several manu- 
facturers of doors and mill work say that already there 
has been a good inquiry for estimates. The demand for 
odd work probably will be fully as active next summer 
as it was during the summer of 1895, when many of the 
factories had more business than they could take care of 
promptly. 

* + . 

For several months unsatisfactory conditions have 
prevailed in the eastern territory in regard to prices. It 
is therefore exceedingly gratifying, not only to the man- 
ufacturers and distributers in that section, but also to 
the western manufacturers who are only indirectly inter- 
ested, to note the marked improvement that has taken 
place during the last two weeks. The tendency toward 
higher prices culminated at a meeting of the Eastern 
Door, Sash & Blind Manufacturers’ Association held in 
New York city on January 16. At that meeting the 
association readopted the discount list dated September 
28, 1899, and effective October 2, but which had been 
practically a dead letter for some time. Furthermore, 
our eastern correspondents state that there is a very lit- 
tle report of buying under association prices, which is 
evidence that the list is being generally adhered to. 

* * * 


On the surface there is no change in the window glass 
situation, although it is intimated that there may be a 
further decline in prices of 24 percent, and possibly 5 
percent. At least it is not thought that prices will be 
advanced for another month or two. But buyers are 
willing to take all the glass they can get at the present 
figures. The trouble is that it is not possible always to 
place orders for the sizes desired. Those among the man- 
ufacturers who are strong enough to hold their glass are 
not anxious to accept large orders of select quality at 
current prices. Jobbers therefore find it difficult to have 
their orders, placed for speculative purposes, promptly 
filled. In fact the situation amounts to just this: The 
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strong men who have no glass to sell are trying to make 
low prices for those who must sell, and it is thought 
very likely that the combine will continue the low-price 
era for a time in order not only to inflict loss upon the 
independents, but also to prevent additiona] factory 
building. Any other policy, it is said, would be adverse 
to the interests of the combine, which has decided to close 
its inferiorly equipped factories and operate only those 
capable of the most economical production. The limit 
of production for this fire has about been reached. Osten- 
sibly there are now in the neighborhood of 2,400 pots in 
operation, but the scarcity of blowers keeps a consid- 
erable percentage of these idle. In the co-operative fac- 
tories it is stated that about 4 percent of the pots sched- 
uled as in operation are idle, and in the combine fac- 
tories about 18 percent of the total are said 
to be idle. Probably not over 2,000 pots can be kept 
in steady operation by the number of blowers available, 
and this means that the output of window glass cannot 
reach a figure that will provide any surplus to be carried 
over into next year. A merry war is being waged 
between the American Window Glass Company and the 
Boston exporters down in the New England territory 
and naturally low prices in that section will have a ten- 
dency to keep out foreign glass. Therefore a reduction 
in the imports as compared with last year may be looked 
for unless prices for the domestic product shall soon be 
advanced, 
* * * 

The Chicago wholesalers all report a good business 
during the past week and pending the advanced prices 
which went into effect on January 25. This trade has 
been confined largely to small lots as dealers here have 
not been anxious to solicit carload business in the face 
of prices they ‘have been obliged to pay the manufac- 
turers as compared with the prices current for carloads 
during the last month or two. Now that prices have 
been adjusted on a more equitable basis, it is believed 
that a large number of carload orders will be placed 
during the next thirty to sixty days, especially as 
another advance is anticipated within that time. Inquiry 
for odd work is beginning to show considerable activity 
in this market, and dealers believe that they will have 
another very active season in that line. 

* * * 


The season has not yet begun with the sash and door 
men at Minneapolis, Minn., and as a result there is lit- 
tle that is new. Salesmen are about to go out, however, 
and there is every indication that the spring business 
will be a good one. Inquiries continue to be received in 
considerable volume, and there is inquiry at the fac- 
tories for special work, ‘The prospects are good for 
considerable building activity as soon as the weather 
is favorable, which means that the demand will begin 
early. 


* te ” 


A number of St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers and deal- 
ers attended the Chicago meeting last week and on 
returning reported that indications are good for a bet- 
ter state of affairs in the sash, door and blind trade. 
There is nothing new to report in that market except 
that advices received from the country are a little bet- 
ter than they have been for the past month, and manu- 
facturers are proportionately encouraged over the pros- 
pect. City trade continues dull, or at least only in mod- 
erate volume. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind trade at Beaumont, Tex., is as 
strong as it has been at any time for a year. Prices are 
good and in some cases the manufacturers are demanding 
more than the regular list for their goods. This is where 
there are time specifications, 

* * * 

As was to have been expected the action of the manu- 
facturers’ association in urging members to uphold 
prices, had a good effect on the New York market, which 
is much firmer than it was, although the demand is 
not out of the ordinary. The mild weather, however, 
may tempt builders to resume operations, and then even 
better conditions may prevail. 

* * * 


The big Boston dealers seem to be thoroughly active, 
and are to be found with large stocks, which they are 
constantly adding to, and, although the building in New 
England has been slow, they have, almost without excep- 
tion, rounded out the year with a fine volume of busi- 
ness. The association seems to be particularly strong in 
Boston and New England, and there is now no pretense 
of buying doors much if any below the agreement price. 
Pine is of course handled in the greatest quantities, but 
the larger New England dealers are also handling big 
quantities of Washington cedar doors, which prove fine 
sellers and a favorite with the retail trade. The larger 
buyers fully expect to see a further advance in doors. 


ADA LDLD LILI" 


The Cream City Sash & Door Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
sends out an attractive calendar in line with the one 
it had last year. The same little old men are used as 
figures and they are just as busy hustling sash and blinds 
and things into a string of waiting cars on the side track 
as last year—which all goes to emphasize the two 
strong features that this concern makes prominent in 
all its advertising, “Always on time” and “Prompt 
shipments,” the business war cries that it has adopted 
in backing up a good line of well made goods. The 
calendar this company issued last year could be found 
on office walls from Chicago to Boston and if the pres- 
ent one succeeds in attracting as much attention as the 
last one did, it will prove a good “ad” for the Cream 
City Sash & Door people. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


It is evident that the advancing tendency to prices 
has not been checked. There is a searcity of dry stock 
in al) lines and no prospect that the shortage can be 
made up, at least for several months to come. Demand 
is very good considering the season of the year, 
while the situation is still further strengthened by 
advancing freight rates, making an additional cost for 
transportation, which consumers must eventually pay. 
Retail dealers are not complaining so much of high 
prices as they are of frequent changes in the list. Many 
of these changes are occasioned by advancing freight 
rates and consequently vigorous protests from both 
wholesalers and retailers are being sent to the railroads 
against making any further changes in the tariff sheets. 
As it is the freight rate situation is badly mixed. 
Between announcements of advances, rumors of further 
advances and postponement of the time at which 
advances already announced were to go into effect, 
it is difficult for the wholesaler to determine just what 
his delivered prices should be at any given time. It is 
safe to say, however, that the increases already made 
and to be made in freight rates will result in an addi- 
tional cost for transportation of 50 cents to $1.50 a thou- 
sand on lumber as compared with last year. But all 
this has not served to change the feeling that the 
spring trade will be an active one. High prices 
may check speculative, building, but home building is 
done in times of prosperity when labor is well employed 
and the farmers are in good financial condition. It is 
true that farm products are not bringing as much as 
could be wished for, but there have been three or four 
years of good crops and fair prices, as a result of which 
farm indebtedness in the west has been greatly reduced 
and the farmers are in better shape than ever before 
to make improvements. Retailers are not buying much 
as yet for stocking up purposes, but all of the large 
distributing centers report an active inquiry and a big 
increase in the country yard trade is looked for soon 
after February 1. 





* * * 


Logging conditions ‘in the northern woods are no more 
favorable than they were a week ago. Elsewhere in this 
issue of the Lumberman will be found a number of let- 
ters from points in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and the concensus of opinion as expressed in these let- 
ters is that with the best of conditions from this time 
on loggers will not be able to get the full crop which 
they set out for. The heavy operators will be able in 
a large measure to overcome the difficulties occasioned 
by lack of snow and cold weather, but already it is said 
many of the smaller operators are breaking camp and 
pulling out because all the logs have been skidded that 
can be hauled. Unless there shall soon be a decided 
change in weather conditions the white pine mills must 
depend largely on railroad logging for their coming 
season’s supply. A few years ago such a situation as at 
present exists would have been a very serious one, but 
nowadays so much logging is done by rail that a short- 
age of the winter crop can be offset in a large degree 
by increased summer logging. All this, however, adds 
to the expense of securing logs, and is another reason 
why the white pine market may be expected to hold firm. 

* * * 

The wholesalers at Minneapolis are this week getting 
out new delivered price lists, adding the increase of 
freight rates to former prices, which amounts to an aver- 
age of about 25 cents a thousand. The new prices on 
common boards, adopted by the white pine manufactur- 
ers a couple of weeks ago, are’ being firmly maintained. 
Shipments show a slight increase while an active inquiry 
is reported and there is very indication that spring buy- 
ing will begin early. Buyers from wholesale points who 
have visited the interior mills recently find prices firm 
and assortments badly broken. The low condition of 
unsold stocks at upper lake points has resulted in a quiet 
market there of late, though the demand for next sea- 
son’s cut is reported to be very strong at some points. 
At Menominee-Marinette it is stated that two-thirds 
of next season’s cut will be sold by the opening of naviga- 
tion, and at Lake Superior points a large percentage of 
next season’s low grade output is already under contract. 
Prices at the cargo mills are as strong as ever and in 
spite of the fact that a number of mills are running 
night and day during the winter, no weakening in the 
market is looked for, at least until well into the summer. 


* a * 


An increase in the demand for southern pine is 
reported from all large distributing markets and from 
the mills. St. Louis and Chicago in particular report 
better inquiry, and it is understood that considerable 
yard stock was sold before the advance which went into 
effect January 15. Retail dealers in the southwest are 
evidently beginning to stock up for the spring trade. 
A good increase in the number of orders is reported 
from Orange, the Texas trade being especially brisk. 
Considerable complaint is made by retailers in some 
sections because of recent advances in prices for south- 
ern pine, but it must be remembered that in a large 
measure these have been occasioned by higher freight 
rates. The advance in rates during the last three 
months amounts to from 2 to 4 cents a hundred, and it 
is now announced that a further advance to some sec- 
tions will go into effect February 1. The mills have 
accumulated some stock during the last sixty days, 
but individual reports indicate that the supply at mill 
points is still comparatively light and that many mills 


will be compelled to saw against orders within a short 
time if the spring demand shall be as active as is antic- 
ipated. At Mobile, Ala., a record has been made 3%o 
far this year on exports. A big increase is noted in the 
exports of sawed timbers, but a falling off in hewed tim- 
bers. <A large fleet of vessels is now loading at Mobile 
and also at Pensacola and Ship Island. Every indication 
points to an active export demand all through the sea- 
son, and it is predicted that the year will be a record 
breaker in the export trade in southern pine. 
* * * 

In respect to hemlock in the eastern territory the 
situation only gains strength as the weeks go by. An 
advance of $1 to $1.50 a thousand is announced this 
week, which brings prices up to the highest basis 
known for years and there is talk of further advances 
before spring. A report comes from Marinette, Wis., 
this week that the demand for hemlock is very active 
there and that over 8,000,000 feet has been sold to east- 
ern parties. Michigan hemlock producers are pre- 
paring to enter the eastern field extensively and thus 
a large portion of the western output is likely to be 
withdrawn from what might be termed home consump- 
tion during the coming season. The unfavorable logging 
weather undoubtedly will 1csult in curtailment of the 
hemlock log cut in Michigan and Wisconsin, while the 
season will open with a scarcity of dry stock at the 
mills, ‘Taking into consideration the increased demand 
for hemlock in the western territory, together with a 
probable increase in the demand for western hemlock 
from the east, it is reasonable to assume that this 
shortage will be felt throughout the summer. 

* * * 

The looked for advance in cypress prices is announced 
this week, amounting to an average of $1.75 a thousand. 
This advance is said to include the advance of 50 cents 
made in December to cover increased transportation 
charges, so the net advance over the selling prices of the 
last thirty days is about $1.25. The Louisiana mill 
men would be satisfied to have the new list in effect 
for several months to come were it not for the fact that 
a further advance in freight rates is announced for 
February 1. This may force them to adopt higher prices 
before very long, though it is stated that the mills are 
willing to make sales on the new figures for delivery in 
sixty to ninety days. The advance above referred to 
applies to tank stock, first and seconds, select and shop 
in thicknesses from 1 to 2 inches. No advance was 
made on any of the grades in 24 and 3-inch thicknesses. 
Bevel siding and ceiling were also kept at the same 
figures, but an advance of 75 cents was made on floor- 
ing, drop siding and ceiling. It is stated that already 
several large orders have been booked under the new 
list, which became effective immediately upon its adop- 
tion. There are good prospects for a heavy spring trade. 
Orders are coming in freely from Kansas, Missouri, 
Indian and Oklahoma territories, and from Texas, while 
some large orders are reaching the Louisiana mills from 
New York and southern Illinois. The Atlantic coast 
cypress mills also report a good trade, with stocks on 
hand considerably lighter than they were at this time 
a year ago. 

* * * 

Good reports continue to come in from the mills on 
the Pacific coast. It is thought that the organization 
which is now being made effective among the lumber 
manufacturers of Washington will result in a great ben- 
efit to the trade during the coming year. It is not the 
intention to advance prices materially but the market 
will be maintained upon a more uniform basis than 
heretofore, and another object of the organization is 
to bring about greater uniformity in grading. The pros- 
pects for trade on the coast this coming spring and sum- 
mer are very flattering, while a steady growth is also 
anticipated in the eastern rail trade and the foreign 
demand. ‘The executive committee of the Washington 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Association has announced a new~ 


scale of prices, advancing Stars to $1.45 and Clears to 
$1.65, f. o. b. mills, and it is the opinion among the shin- 
gle manufacturers that these prices will be maintained. 
During the time the mills were closed the reserve stock 
of shingles was practically exhausted, and the spring 
trade will therefore open with no shingles on hand 
either at the mills or in transit. As a result of these 
conditions a firm market is looked for throughout the 
summer. 
* * * 

The feeling among hardwood mill men regarding prices 
was pretty well expressed by the action of the Wisconsin 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at its meeting last 
week. A new and higher price list was adopted, which 
appears in detail elsewhere in this issue of the Lumber- 
man. The expressions of the mill men present at this 
meeting were not indicative of a lower market. On the 
other ‘hand it was stated that unfavorable logging 
weather was likely to result in a curtailment of the cut, 
especially as a large proportion of the hardwood logs 
are put in by small operators. There is considerable 
lumber in pile at some of the northern mills, but it will 
not be in shipping condition for some time and after all 
it is only a drop in the bucket when the heavy current 
demand is considered. At the southern hardwood mills 
advantage has been taken of the good weather that has 
prevailed this winter, and the output has been heavier 
than usual. Nevertheless the southern mill men hold as 
strong an opinion on the price question as do their north- 
ern brethren. The hardwood situation may therefore be 
summed up briefly as follows: The demand is fully equal 
to the visible supply, buyers are taking all the dry stock 
that is offered at top figures, and prices are more likely 
to advance than they are to decline, at least up to the 
middle of the summer. 
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Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 





Dealers in this market report a quiet trade with the 
exception of the manufacturing demand, which is as 
brisk as ever. Nevertheless shipments for the week end- 
ing January 20 were over 25 percent greater than for 
the same week last year, and the total shipments for 
January nearly 4,000,000 feet greater than the total for 
January, 1899. Probably this is due to the good weather 
we have been having and for the same reason it is 
thought the stock that is now being shipped is going 
rapidly into consumption. According to wholesalers in 
this market retail dealers have not begun to stock up to 
any extent, though it is evident they have about given 
up the hope of lower prices. 

Outside of the active manufacturing demand referred 
to above the city trade is comparatively quiet. There is 
still considerable uncertainty in regard to the labor sit- 
uation, and it is now rumored that the carpenters will 
strike on April 1 for an advance in pay, naming a min- 
imum price of 50 cents an hour. Negotiations which 
have been pending between the contracting interests 
and the Building Trades Council are still in an unset- 
tled state and the uncertainty thus created has a ten- 
dency to cause prospective builders to hold off. Should 
a satisfactory settlement of the labor troubles be accom- 
plished it is believed there would be an active building 
season in Chicago and suburbs this year, but other- 
wise a dull season is predicted. 

Receipts of lumber continue to show a steady increase 
over the corresponding period of last year, For the 
week ending January 20 the receipts were 19,293,000 feet. 
or an increase of over 9,000,000 feet as compared with 
the same week in 1899. Receipts for January this year 
are nearly double the receipts for January, 1899, which 
indicate that the wholesale yard concerns are keeping 
their stocks sorted up by heavy shipments of lumber by 
rail from the north. In shingles and lath the increase in 
receipts is even more noticeable than in lumber. While 
there is a shortage of low-grade boards in the yards 
here, as a whole stocks are in very good shape and 
reasonably well assorted. ‘There is probably a better 
supply of piece stuff than of anything else, and for that 
reason it is not expected that the present basis of prices 
on piece stuff will be changed materially before spring. 
Up to recently piece stuff has been selling at a little 
below the list on some sizes, but it is now said the mar- 
ket is reasonably firm on a $16 basis for short lengths. 
The advance in prices for boards that has been made by 
the northern mills within the last two weeks has stif- 
fened prices here somewhat, although as yet there has 
been no official advance. Wholesalers are inclined to 
believe, however, that a higher range of prices will rule 
before spring. The chief reason given for holding such 
an opinion is that prices at the mills in reality are higher 
than they are here when the cost of transportation is 
added. In addition to this the logging prospects in the 
north are such as to indicate a possible shortage in the 
supply, which would naturally have a tendency to fur- 
ther increase prices at the mills. 

A particular scarcity is noted in No, 3 4-inch strips 
which are in good request among the manufacturers of 
picture frame molding. Several yards have fairly good 
stocks of No. 3 and No. 4 boards, but it is said that all 
of this stock will be absorbed in filling contracts already 
made. Therefore it may be said that the shortage applies 
to all low-grade inch, and in a measure to No. 1 and No. 
2 common boards as well. 

The lat market is holding up very well, although 
prices are a trifle easicr than they were a couple of 
months ago. But while some dealers are said to be 
quoting lath a little lower none of them seems anxious 
to sell straight carloads, and the stock now on hand 
here probably will be absorbed before the opening of 
navigation. A large increase in the lath output at the 
northern mills is anticipated next season, with a lower 
range of prices in consequence, but probably not nearly 
as low as the prices current a couple of years ago. The 
scarcity of white pine lath during the past year has 
resulted in a greatly increased use of hemlock, as well 
as yellow pine, cypress, and basswood lath, but in spite 
of the increased use of other woods the lath market has 
held up firmly and possibly it may not show the decline 
that many are anticipating. 

Several concerns here that make a specialty of ‘house 
bills say that estimates have been coming in freely of late, 
indicating that building operations in the country will 
show considerable activity early in the spring. The 
greatest number of inquiries of this character seem to 
come from Ohio, although Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa are 
well represented. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 20. 
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Mieidcacaslcisiniek tee catresneneneness . 9,283,000 2,632,000 
MONOD ic salocicc cécsccspnuce wicca auceeuns 2,576,000 2,489,000 
RECELPTS FROM JAN. | to JAN, 20 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
MRE ss vio singed cans aad vowels dnc Ness weeds ect 15,179,000 
eer rT 5,549,000 
POOP RONR ec occcc capt co cwee see bse sdieees 17,942,000 9,630,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN, 1 TO JAN, 20 INCLUSLVE, 
LUMBER, SHINGLES. 
SN eae OS SECT ETE TT 11,501,000 
BEES os ccidhundusanas cate ave acvha tasnwaviees «ae te semnn 6,929,000 
MN ET AREO OT EE POP ECT TTY L 3,811,000 4,572,00 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wholesalers in this market have been busy during 
the past week mailing out new price lists to their cus- 
tomers on the basis of the recently advanced freight 
rates. As the advance in freights averages 1 cent a 
hundred pounds to most points, the price of lumber is 
increased to the buyers about 25 cents a thousand. 
Shipments during the week show a slight increase over 
those of last week, which were 1,000,000 feet larger 
than the week before. It is said that a considerable 
part of the lumber now being shipped is upon orders 
which were taken some time ago on the strength of 
the anticipated advance in rates. 

The new prices which were adopted January 11 seem 
to have been quoted from the start, as the market grows 
stronger every day and a considerable quantity of lum- 
ber has been sold at the new list. The situation has 
been undoubtedly much affected during the past week 
by the unfavorable logging operations. Manufacturers 
have been loath to make quotations on any quantity of 
lumber on account of the fear that a scarcity of logs 
will greatly enhance the market before the sawing sea- 
son opens. Inquiries, however, are being made upon 
an extensive scale, and there is every indication that 
the spring buying will begin early. Traveling men are 
now going out, after having been in the offices for 
several weeks. 

Line yard men are making some inquiry, although 
they have not as yet been in the market to any extent. 
The call for low-grade lumber continues, though in 
somewhat less volume. 

Shipments and receipts for the week are as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

WOGMOMNED oien detec +. 315,000 975,000 
Pil eee 1,080,000 
DEM ce dania wgaeheanane 255,000 915,000 
PRURUES bcccacceuieaws -++ 480,000 1,215,000 
Monday ..- 890,000 1,185,000 
WUE -cvcecusecuwaaas .. 285,000 1,005,000 

TUNG Evia codeecnemana 2,175,000 6,375,000 
Total preceding week.......2,070,000 5,910,000 

ere ree re +++ 105,000 465,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


“If this kind of weather continues a month it will 
increase the price of lumber $3 a thousand,” said one of 
the largest dealers today. While the market is quiet, as 
usual at this season of the year, prices are very firm 
and the continued absence of snow adds to the strength. 
There is some lumber being moved out by rail, but the 
demand is limited. In the wholesale market there is 
nothing to buy. The planing mills and factories are all 
running, but owing to the slack trade just now some of 
them have reduced their crews temporarily. There con- 
tinues a good demand for box stuff and the box factories 
are doing better than the purely dressed lumber con- 
cerns. All indications point to an exceptionally active 
season if the stuff to handle can be secured. 





New York City. 
Still scarcer and commanding almost any price is 
Adirondack spruce, while pine is neither in such good 
demand nor such short supply and prices are unchanged. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is so much report from producing centers of 
white pine that no more purchases can be made on the 
basis we are now selling at that all dealers are holding 
their stocks very firm. ‘They do not like to order an 
advance now and may not till the spring trade is well 
on, but it must come before long or this market will be 
squeezed out of business. The east has been so persistent 
in its demand for lower prices that it has had an effect 
here and still exerts a considerable influence, but there 
is now evidence that the east is getting.over that notion 
and is preparing to buy at such prices as it finds. It is 
foolishness to suppose that the present prices can be 
broken down by holding off, and the eastern dealer who 
gives it up soonest and goes to buying is going to come 
out best. The reports are now mostly to the effect that 
the east is already finding this out. There is a good 
increase of inquiry and there are some large sales out- 
side of the small winter business that merely means a 
piecing out to wait for spring. 

It is the western and Canadian mill man who is hold- 
ing up prices. It is now stated that the production is 
pretty sure to be reduced by lack of snow. There is none 
even in the Georgian bay district and there has been very 
little so far. The cost of logging is greater than it was 
and on the whole the mill owner is going to hold his 
stock firmer than he ever did before. He has already 
made some money and is not obliged to sell for what he 
is offered. Here is how the situation is shaping, as 
reported by a leading pine dealer a day or two ago: 
The lowest price he can obtain on shop is $35 at the 
mill. This means a round $40 if he is to get anything 
out of it here. And yet our list price is $39.50. Does 
anyone believe that our prices are going down? They 
will certainly go up again before long. 





Boston, Mass. 


’ Pine uppers are worth $60 to $62 for l-inch; $62 to 
$65 for 14, 14 and 2-inch. Stocks are still badly broken 
and offerings are very light, and are more than likely 
to continue so for some time. Lack of snow and conse- 
quent inability to log of course accounts for this in a 
large measure. Lumber is destined for still higher 
prices, according to the impression of a majority of the 
dealers. de 

Spruce is in its usual independent position, and there 


is no limit to the confidence of the gentlemen who have 
so successfully advanced the price from time to time 
during the past six months. In truth very little spruce is 
sold at even a slight shade, and only at the prices of the 
last agreement. It is also true that the majority of sales 
are made at higher prices. The operators in the woods 
are in despair, and the estimated cut of logs diminishes 
as the weeks go by. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, [linn. 


The market is considerably influenced by the reports 
of poor logging operations, and prices are firm, with an 
advancing tendency. Unless favorable weather for log- 
ging operations shall come soon, there is likely to be a 
considerable shortage of stocks. Business since the 
retailers’ convention a week ago has not been very 
large, though there are numerous inquiries and indica- 
tions of a good demand with the beginning of the spring 
trade. The railroads are expected to be large buyers 
of posts and poles at an early date, as they are already 
making extensive inquiry. 











Chicago. 


Cedar dealers here are inclined to take a rather 
anxious view of the situation. Stocks are not heavy and 
logging prospects are thus far decidedly slim. At the 
same time it is not doubted that a moderate supply of 
cedar products will be put in this winter and very likely 
the output will not be greatly curtailed after all. The 
advanced prices on posts and poles recently made by 
the Cedarmen’s association, it is believed, will be easily 
maintained. Inquiry for railroad ties for spring delivery 
is active, but thus far few contracts are being made. 
Ties are reported to be a very scarce article everywhere. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 


Inquiry at the local yards this week reveals the fact 
that there is an incipient boom in the hardwood demand 
and also to some extent in prices. Several dealers have 
stated that their letters from outside points asking for 
quotations, and also inclosing orders, have been heavier 
during the past few days than any time since last fall. 
One dealer had inquiries in hand on Monday covering 
nearly every section of the United States from Maine 
to California and from Wisconsin to the gulf, besides 
several from Europe and quite a number from Canada. 
This is regarded as a healthy symptom, indicating a 
large volume of trade in hardwoods during the balance 
of the winter and into the spring. 

Local conditions are quiet. ‘The demand from the 
small mills throughout the city is neither very large or 
urgent. The big manufacturing concerns, however, are 
furnishing a steady and unusually heavy requirement 
and have considerable difficulty in filling their requisi- 
tions to their satisfaction. There is a heavy consump- 
tion in the car building line, as well as in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements and furniture, and this 
bids fair to keep up steadily through the year. 

Quite an advance in northern ‘hardwoods has been 
made during the past week. ‘The manufacturers of Wis- 
consin held a meeting at Wausau on Friday last, dur- 
ing which a free interchange of opinion as to values was 
made. This crystallized in the adoption of a price list 
which is supposed to represent the ideas of the trade in 
that section as to the value of the stock. The difficulties 
which have been encountered thus far this winter in log- 
ging, together with the evident disposition of the farm- 
ers to cut off the hemlock rather than their hardwood 
logs, with the idea that the hardwood logs would be 
available at any time, while the hemlock must be cut 
at once in order to save it and to obtain the advantage of 
the high prices ruling for that wood, induced the manu- 
facturers to make a close and unusally serious study of 
the situation. Many of the prices fixed show a consid- 
erable advance over the quotations that ‘have hitherto 
ruled; for instance both red and white oak of Wisconsin 
growth are quoted at $35 for firsts and seconds f. o. b. 
Wausau, an advance of fully $5. Soft elm is quoted at 
$24 at Wausau and brown ash and maple are both 
shoved up several dollars, the former being listed at $30. 
Local dealers in Wisconsin hardwoods have already 
adjusted their prices to fit the new conditions, and a 
gratifying recognition of the justice of the advance is 
generally observed. Whether Wisconsin red oak will be 
able to hold its own at the recently established prices 
against southern red oak is a question which is still 
unsettled. Those who handle southern hardwood lum- 
ber state that the prices on that stock will also have to 
advance and that particularly all the oak items will have 
to be shoved up. 

Quarter sawed white oak is in good inquiry and the 
prices which have hitherto ruled on this stock are gen- 
erally regarded as being much to low. Dealers in 
mahogany and veneers are having a good trade in several 
directions and some of them are finding it difficult to 
keep enough stock ahead to satisfy the wants of their 
trade. 

Quite a little improvement has lately been shown in 
the maple situation. Manufacturers of maple lumber 
in Michigan are holding firm at their lately advanced 
prices and are having a considerable. inquiry. Thick 
maple is evidently growing in favor and the demand is 
increasing with the prospect of another slight advance 
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in wholesale prices before spring, as dry stocks are not 
heavy and are in strong hands. 
o~ 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Receipts at this market for the past week have been 
light, although there has been some arrivals by rail. 
Nothing came in by the river, although there is no ice 
and navigation is possible for boats of light draught. 

Trade conditions for the past week have been rather 
dull in hardwood circles, but few of the dealers are mak- 
ing any special attempt to secure orders, most of them 
taking things easy and waiting for matters to shape 
themselves for the spring campaign. Some of the whole- 
salers have started their buyers into the river mill dis- 
tricts, particularly up the Tennessee river, and about 
the same energy as was displayed a year ago in the 
direction of buying is now being seen along the same 
line. ‘The dealers are evidently determined to keep 
their stocks up, which is the surest indication that they 
anticipate another heavy year’s trade. 

Quarter-sawed oak and ash continue to be the popu- 
lar items in hardwoods in this market. They are strong 
in demand and bring stiff prices. 

Gum and cottonwood are also in reasonable demand, 
with values firm and steady. 

Poplar squares are ready sellers and are firm. 

The other items show no special features for the 
week and in general the hardwood trade has been rather 
dull. 





~ 


New Orleans, La. 





re 


Buyers of hardwoods are hungry for dry stock and 
prices have an upward tendency. The demands of the 
domestic trade were never heavier than at present, the 
season considered, and the mills are running full time 
with the assurance that the outlook is all that can be 
asked. The export movement has been fairly heavy, 
shipments of staves being noticeably large. The late 
rains turned loose a great many staves which had been 
tied up waiting for high water. Ocean freights are 
easy and tonnage is plentiful. 





_ 


New York City. 


No changes in prices are to be reported for any one 
stock, but supplies are still short and the prospect for 
higher prices is most alluring. Visits to the south are 
still being made by eastern men, but they do not always 
unearth unexpected stocks in out-of-the-way places. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The condition of the hardwood trade has been practi- 
cally the same as that of white pine and the dealers have 
all been taking it rather easy for the past month. They 
all speak favorably of the outlook and the general opin- 
ion is that particularly the better grades of lumber are 
in good demand at prices which are, if anything, higher 
than they were last fall. As in pine there is clearly 
manifest a confidence that does not for a minute give 
thought to lower prices being the rule in the spring. 
Stock of all grades is being received here by rail, and 
from all reports the hardwood lumber business bids fair 
to become as important a factor in this market as it 
was a few years ago. 


—~_ 





Boston, [lass. 

A comparatively slack demand characterizes the hard- 
wood market in New England at this time, coupled with 
a decided firmness in price. The indications are that 
the supply is as light as the demand, and an investiga- 
tion of the facts bears one out in this conclusion. What 
stocks there are, the holders are in no wise eager to dis- 
pose of. The consumption of hardwood for interior 
finish has kept up to an unusually late date, owing to the 
very open weather which has made it possible to continue 
building operations uninterruptedly. Quartered oak is 
held firmly at the topmost range of prices. Strictly 
white and Al stocks can no longer be quoted at $68 
to $70, but must bring $70 to $72 for 1-inch; 14-inch and 
14-inch bring $72.75; 2-inch appears rather slow in 
demand and brings $72.75. Common stocks of quartered 
oak are in good demand, bringing $48 to $50 for 1-inch, 
and $50 to $55 for the thicker. Plain white oak, in 
good quality, brings $44 to $48 for l-inch, and $46 to $50 
for thicker. Red oak is comparatively little called for, 
and brings generally about $5 less than white oak. Log 
run stocks are a drug on the market. 

Sales of white ash are rather slow, but, as is the case 
with the other hardwoods, the price is kept firm. The 
following prices represent the average values: 1-inch 
$48; 1}-inch,.14-inch and 2-inch, $52 to $55; 3 and 
4-inch, $60 to $66. Yards and factories are pretty well 
stocked up, and the call is less vigorous than was the 
case a few months ago. Brown ash is practically out 
of the market, and there is not likely to be much more 
offered for some time to come. It is quoted at $41 
to $43 for l-inch, and $43 to $45 for thicker. Elm moves 
slowly, and there does not seem to be any prospect of an 
immediate revival of demand. What activity there is 
is due to the high price of ash, which it so closely 
imitates. 

Many of the mills are comparatively out of dry maple, 
and one or two Boston dealers who hold large stocks are 
apparently keeping them for an advance in price, which 
is sure to come. The demand at the present time, how- 
ever, is light, and what is sold brings full agreément 
price without question. The same is also true of maple 
flooring; it moves steadily and in fair volume. 

There has been quite a little call for red birch. The 
market advances steadily, although quotations are diffi- 


cult on account of the wide range of prices. This is owing 
to the wide difference in grades as to color. The price 
depends entirely upon the quality and grade. Local 
trade is rather slow on walnut, cherry, mahogany and the 
other high-priced fancy hardwoods. 





Hemlock. 


The plans of hemlock operators in Wisconsin and 
Michigan to secure a big cut of logs this winter are 
being seriously interfered with by unfavorable weather. 
Lack of snow in much of the territory has up to this 
time prevented any hauling being done, and it is now 
thought that under the most favorable conditions for 
the balance of the season the log cut will still be a 
short one. This is one strong feature of the market at 
the present time, and another is the small supply of 
dry lumber that is in stock, or that there is prospect 
of being in shipping condition for the spring trade. 
Under these circumstances it is not likely that there 
will be any decline in prices for western hemlock. 

As recorded in the Lumberman last week the Wiscon- 
sin manufacturers have advanced their prices on some 
items of piece stuff and $1 a thousand on boards. The 
policy of the association is to maintain a differential 
of $1.50 between No. 1 hemlock and No. 1 white pine, 
but it was not thought advisable at this time to make 
a general advance on picce stuff. The basis price for 
Wisconsin hemlock on a Wausau rate of freight is now 
$11 for 2-inch and 38-inch stuff, 12, 14 and 16 feet; $14 
for No. 1 12-inch boards; $13 for No. 1 6-inch, 8-inch 
and 10-inch boards, and $11 for No. 2 boards, mixed 
widths and lengths. ‘The price of 3-inch plank is a 
horizontal advance of 50 cents a thousand over the old 
list. The price on 2-inch stuff is for stock surfaced one 
side and edged. 

No announcement of an advance in prices has been 
made by the Michigan Hemlock Association, though it 
is stated that many manufacturers are getting 50 cents 
to $1 a thousand above the association list. The next 
mecting of the Michigan manufacturers will be held at 
Detroit on February 6, at which time the annual meet- 
ing of the association will occur. 

Jastern handlers of hemlock continue to report a 
good demand and a _ strong market. Prices have 
advanced $1 a thousand recently, reaching a basis here- 
tofore unknown, but in spite of this there is talk of 
further advances. There is practically no dry stock at 
the mills nor will there be much if any hemlock in 
shipping condition in the east ready for the early 
spring trade. Mills will therefore be obliged to cut 
against orders, just as they did during the latter part 
of last season, a condition which does not leave much 
of a loophole for lower prices. 








New York City. 


On the 20th inst. the official announcement was made 
that $18 would hereafter be the basic price of hemlock. 
The advance of $1 had been anticipated and occasioned 
no surprise. One can imagine, however, how much 
unbelief there would have been in the air a year ago 
if it had been predicted that before February 1, 1900, 
hemlock would be held firmly at any such figure. The 
demand is a fair one, and the supply keeps light. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Another dollar advance has been ordered on hemlock, 
making the basis $16. ‘There is every prospect of a fur- 
ther rise before long. Builders look at the situation with 
dismay and wonder what they are to do. One thing is 
certain. There is no wood to substitute for hemlock, for 
norway is very firm and will remain so. Michigan hem- 
lock producers are preparing to ship stock into this mar- 
ket, but they are not giving it away. There is a big 
order pending now, about which very little will be said 
till it is placed. Lumbermen look for relief to the 
builder in the increased demand for houses by working- 
men, who are doing much better than they were and will 
soon give up the hard times practice of doubling up fam- 
ilies in a single house. 





Boston, Mass. 


Hemlock is in lively demand, except in cases where the 
buyer has got tired of chasing it and is using something 
else. There is certainly a famine in hemlock in this 
market and the condition does not change. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. 


The demand has been good in poplar in this market 
during the past week and stocks still remain light. 
Dealers say that there is very little poplar offered and 
that holders are rather stiff in price. Stocks at the mills 
are exceedingly low and, as stated elsewhere in this 
issue, there are but one or two complete stocks to be 
found at Ohio river points, one of them aggregating 
about 20,000,000 feet and another considerably less. 
Operators in the Tennessee district are rejoicing over 
the receipt of a fair supply of logs by a recent tide, 
but other sections of the poplar manufacturing district 
do not seem to have been so fortunate. There is little 
question that poplar will advance before new stock can 
be available for market. The demand here comprises 
everything in the poplar list and is especially good 


for common and cull, for which prices are kept up to 
the top notch. 





Boston, Mass. 

The prices on poplar are firm, with the exception of a 
few cases where sales seem to be made for the sake of 
immediate cash. One-inch is hardly quoted now at less 
than $38; 14, 14 and 2-inch at $40, and squares $40 to 
$45. Travelers from the poplar country report very 
little in sight, and manufacturers ready and willing to 
risk holding lumber for still further advances. No con- 
certed advance is likely. As the lumber grows stronger, 
the price will go as it has for the past six months, 
possibly advancing at the rate of $1 every month or two. 





Cincinnati, O. 

The strong position occupied by this wood for the past 
months shows not the slightest sign of a weakening, 
Confidence has even been strengthened apparently by 
the unusually pressing demand for the season. If there 
is any local dealer who is not bent on a strict main- 
tenance of prices he is not making his attitude in this 
connection conspicuous, 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, [lo. 


Conditions for the past week have shown a slight im- 
provement over the previous week’s report and trade 
has picked up materially all along the line. 

The country yard dealers have sent more inquiries 
and orders to this market during the past week than in 
any since the beginning of the year; and while trade 
is not particularly heavy, there are nevertheless indica- 
tions strong enough to show that there will be a consid- 
erable demand from the interior soon. It is evident 
that the country dealers are not well stocked and that 
present prices will tend to stimulate demand from that 
direction if they are kept firm. All that the country 
dealer wants is the assurance that prices will go no 
lower, and he will begin to buy. 

There is no change to record in the heavy demand for 
car materials of all kinds. The car works are absorb- 
ing everything in sight of this character and there are 
no indications that there will be any falling off in trade 
for car timbers, car -siding, sills, ete. Every specialist 
here has all he can handle in this class of business and 
in fact every sales agent and wholesaler here is dab- 
bling to a considerable extent in car material trade. 

Mill conditions are reported through the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as in good shape. 
Secretary Smith’s report read at Memphis last week 
makes a gratifying showing as far as stocks are con- 
cerned, there being only about 1,000,000 feet more at 
the mills at this time than there was a year ago, show- 
ing there has been comparatively little accumulation of 
surplus stock, 








Chicago. 


In this market it is reported lately that there has been 
a considerable increase in the inquiry for general yard 
stock and finishing lumber, and that such trade now 
bids fair to revive materially. For some time past the 
inquiry has been mainly for car material and timbers. 
One firm in this city received orders for twenty-five cars 
in Monday’s mail, mainly for finishing lumber. Neither 
advanced prices nor advanced freight rates appear to 
exercise any bad effect upon the volume of demand, but 
on the contrary there is a steady growth of trade, which 
is full of encouragement to mill men and dealers. ‘The 
open weather prevailing throughout the north has no 
doubt stimulated this trade to activity in the past sev- 


eral weeks. Some of the dealers say that quite an inquiry | 


is developing in the middle states for yard stock. The 
demand for yellow pine dimension is good in the terri- 
tory midway between northern and southern points of 
supply, and in view of the price of yellow pine dimen- 
sion as compared with white pine, the former has been 
having a considerable call in the intervening territory. 

The demand for car material continues the most prom- 
inent feature of the yellow pine industry. From all 
accounts it is still as heavy as it has been at any time 
for the past six months, and while some manufacturers 
are able to catch up on their orders to a slight extent, 
new inquiries and orders are coming forward in a vol- 
ume that is little short of extraordinary. There is like- 
wise a strong inquiry for railroad ties at various south- 
ern mills and it seems apparent that the extent of rail- 
way building this year will be fully as great as, if not 
greater than, last. The demand for manufacturing 
specialties also continues good throughout the north, 
especially in the way of material for agricultural imple- 
ments, for which there is a steady call. 





New Orleans, La. 

From all sides come reports of extraordinarily good 
business, and the outlook is of the brightest. The export 
trade is particularly brisk. Such mills as are not 
cutting on contracts are stiffening their price lists and 
are having no difficulty at all in finding purchasers. 
Orders from Mexico and Central America are plentiful 
and the European demand is very heavy. There is con- 
siderable talk regarding lumber for South Africa. It 
is stated that several big orders are being filled which 
will go via Liverpool and be forwarded from there to 
the ‘Transvaal when the war shall have been ended one 
way or another. Advices from western Louisiana and 
Texas are to the effect that the country yard trade is 
beginning to pick up and that prices are firm. Mills 
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which have been hampered by a lack of logs, owing to 
the long continued drouth, are now all right again in 
this respect. Recent rains have flooded the country 
and hundreds of thousands of feet of logs which have 
been tied up have been floated out. In the Scranton 
district the log shortage was keenly felt, and manu- 
facturers are much relieved over the coming of the 
rains. 





New York City. 


At the late advances North Carolina pine is quite 
firm, and in some instances of late even better than list 
prices have been obtained. There has been a good, 
strong demand, and the supply is fair. As for yellow 
pine, neither advances in freights nor prices are to be 
reported, and demand is rather quiet. 





Cincinnati, O. 


The tone of the market is generally firm and there is 
no mistaking the fact. The sunshiny days of the past 
week or two have at least set people to thinking about 
building operations and there has been a perceptible 
increase in inquiries. When the operations fully 
materialize it may be from present indications that there 
will not be found as many scantily stocked sheds as was 
the case a year ago. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


While the shipping end of the North Carolina pine 
business is comparatively quiet, there is far from a lack 
of activity among mills or mill men. The output for 
this year is practically disposed of—in fact, before 
the new year had beamed upon us, there was nothing 
laying around loose. The North Carolina pine section 
is, in some respects, situated similarly to that of our 
white pine brethren, inasmuch as stocks at mills are 
low and the demand none the less. Excessive rains have 
fallen throughout the timber belt, which is causing 
more or less inconvenience in the woods. 

Orders and inquiries for early spring delivery and 
thereafter are in good supply, both for foreign and 
domestic trade. Vessel rates remain at $3.00@3.30 for 
New York and sound ports, $3.75@4.00 to Boston, with 
a light demand. 








Boston, Mass. 


North Carolina pine is in lively demand for this sea- 
son at slight advances over theadvanced association prices 
of January 4. The outlook is good for still higher 
prices, and the mill men seem fully to appreciate their 
position. Rates from the south are still high and char- 
ters are scarce. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. 


Advices received in this market announce an advance 
of $1.75 on various grades of cypress over the old list. 
This advance, it is said, absorbs the advance of 50 centa 
made in December on account of an increase in freight 
rates, so that:the net advance is about $1.25 all around. 
Dealers in this market say they are having a brisk 
inquiry for cypress considering the season, and that 
stocks are hard to get hold of at the mills, and prompt 
shipments are in many cases out of the question on 
account of the well filled order books that are to be 
found all through the cypress manufacturing region. 
Apparently the advance will have no visible effect upon 
the volume of trade, as it has been anticipated for some 
time, and all have conceded that considering the great 
advance that has been made in other varieties of lum- 
ber, the cypress list has been too low. The advance 
was in fact less than many had expected, in view of the 
strong demand and the limited stocks available of dry 
lumber. Very little trouble is experienced now by 
cypress manufacturers on account of the car shortage, 
the main difficulty being to produce the stock as fast 
as it is wanted. The outlook for spring trade is most 
encouraging in all sections. The cypress manufacturers 
as a rule are making ready for fully as extensive a 
business as they had during the last half of the pre- 
ceding year, 


St. Louis, [lo. 


The cypress situation shows no marked change for the 
past week, as receipts are light and no effort is being 
made by the specialists here to get new business until 
old deliveries can be made. There is some stock on the 
river which may reach here before spring if present 
river conditions prevail. At this writing there is no 
ice in the Mississippi and perhaps some of the cypress 
can reach here earlier than expected. Reports from 
local dealers are to the effect that interior trade is 
fair and prospects good from that direction. Locally, 
trade is quiet. Mill conditions are reported as in good 
condition and the specialists here are looking for a 
eavy spring and summer trade. 








New Orleans, La. 


The expected has happened, and the chances are that 
the expected is not through happening yet—by which 
statement is meant that at a meeting of the manufac- 
turers of cypress, held last Thursday in the rooms of 


the Southern Cypress Company, Limited, advances were 
made right down the line, and that further advances in 
the immediate future are not at all improbable. 

At Thursday’s meeting all of the mills of the company 
were actively represented, and the other manufacturers 
of cypress were present in reality, if not in person, for it 
was agreed that the figures fixed upon at the meeting 
would represent the cypress list. After the situation had 
been thoroughly canvassed and it had been shown that 
stocks on hand were much'lighter than they were this 
time last year, the question of prices was discussed and 
acted upon with the following results: 

Tank stock, 14, 1% and 2 inch, advanced $1.75. 

Firsts and seconds, 1, 14%, 1% and 2 inch, 

40. 

Selects, 1, 14%, 1% and 2 inch, advanced $1.75. 

Shop, 1, 14, 1% and 2 inch, advanced $1.75. 
Finishing and strips 144 by 6 inches, all grades, advanced 

v 


advanced 


There was no advance on 2% and 3 inch tank stock, firsts 
and seconds, selects and shop. 

Bevel siding and ceiling were kept at the same figure. An 
advance of 75 cents was put in effect on flooring, drop 
siding and % ceiling. Pickets remained at the same notch, 
as did lath. The price of moldings was set at 67 percent, 
mixed cars, and 72 percent straight cars. 

At these figures the manufacturers are now ready to 
make sales for immediate delivery, or for delivery in 
from sixty to ninety days. They are convinced that at 
the present freight figures there will be no further 
advance soon and are proceeding to business along this 
line. The question of freights, however, injects quite an 
element of uncertainty into the situation, 

Already several nice orders have been booked under the 
new price list, which became effective 1mmediately upon 
its adoption and the prospects for a heavy spring trade 
are growing brighter and brighter. There is a nice trade 
from Kansas, Missouri, Indian and Oklahoma territories. 
Plenty of orders are coming in from Texas and some nice 
trade is coming this way from New York and southern 
Illinois. 





New York City. 


There is considerable activity in cypress, but no 
change either in freights or in prices. Quite a little 
is coming into the market and the call is all that could 
be desired. 





Boston, Mass. 


There is a steady, strong demand for dry cypress, but 
the offerings are extremely light. It will be many a 
day before the old conditions again obtain in this mar- 
ket when dry cypress can be had from any bush. The 
market has never recovered from the dearth of this 
lumber occasioned Jast summer through a combination 
of lively demand, loss of vessels and rapidly advancing 
freights. ‘The condition in the cypress market gives 
a fine opportunity for Washington cedar, and constantly 
increasing quantities of this lumber are brought in. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The shingle market borders on the sensational just 
at present. New stock is being received, but so many 
orders accumulated during the time that the mills were 
closed that there is not likely to be a surplus for severai 
weeks. The tendency is strong in favor of another 
advance. ‘The stock of shingles in transit is far from 
sufficient to meet the orders at present on the books, 
and there is every indication that the demand wi'l 
continue to increase. 








~ 


Beaumont, Tex. 


The shingle market is in a healthy condition and the 
mills in this locality are getting good prices. The most 
remarkable feature is that nearly every shingle manu- 
factured goes into the local trade and is not shipped. 





New Orleans, La. 


The question of freight rates has been up to disturb 
the serenity of the shingle market. After the Jast 
advance in shingles it was thought that things would be 
quiet for awhile, but now the railroads are out with a 
tariff which takes effect on February 1, and which makes 
the rates as follows to the points mentioned: 


To Rate. To Rate. 
Aurora, Ind.......-.+- $0.20 Memphis, Tenn...... - $0.10 
Belleville, Ill......... 17 Midway, Ky........-. -20 
Cairo, Ill... .cccccccce 138 New Albany, Ind..... 19 
Chester, Ill.....-cceee 17 Newport, Ky.......--- 20 
Cape Girardeau, Mo... .17 Nicholasville, Ky...... 20 
Cincinnati, O.....-++. .20 Owensboro, Ky........- 18 
Covington, Ky......-- .20 Paris, Ky. ste eeeeeeee 20 
East St. Louis, Ill...; .17 Paducah, Ky.........- 15 
Evansville, Ind.......- .18 Richmond, Ky........-. .20 
Frankfort, Ky.......++- .20 St. Louis, Mo ES ON 17 
Georgetown, Ky.....-- .20 Shelbyville, Ky. es 20 
Henderson, Ky.....--- 18 Union City, Tenn..... 1 
Jeffersonville, Ind..... .19 Versailles, Ky........-. .20 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 20 Venice, Ill Pra wade dua Be J 7 
Lexington, Ky.......- .20 Walton, Ky.......++-- 20 
Louisville, Ky.......+--. .18 Winchester, Ky....... .20 


Madison (Madison Co.) 
Ill Bi 


The demand for shingles is very good just now, and 
the stocks are extraordinary low, taking the season into 
consideration. Orders continue in unusual volume from 
Kentucky and Tennessee and trade from Texas is being 
steadily maintained. Some of the smaller mills are pre- 
paring to start up again, now that they have been able 
to get out a supply of logs. ; 

A meeting of shingle manufacturers will probably be 
called soon, when an advance to offset the raise in rates 
mentioned above, will be in order. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Washington cedar shingles have had another advance 
of 5 cents and now sell for $3.20 to $3.25. New Bruns- 
wick shingles have a wide range as to grades, and the 
market seems to be more unsettled. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. 


There is practically no demand for tight barrel stock 
in this market. Nearly all of the cooper shops are shut 
down and besides this most of the coopers have consid- 
erable stock contracted ahead. At present prices for 
lard tierces and pork barrels they are unable to get their 
money back and consequently are having hard work to 
pay for what stock has already been bought. It is 
rumored that the government report which is to come 
out next week will show a shortage of 3,000,000 in hogs, 
which is much larger than was counted on. If such a 
shortage exists not much improvement can be looked 
for in the market this winter. 

Sales of pork barrels and lard tierces are of only occa- 
sional occurrence, and packers who make purchases 
always specify that the packages shall be of prime qual- 
ity. Pork barrels would not bring over 75 cents and 
tierces are so weak that there is hardly a basis for quot- 
ing prices. The market on tierce staves is weakening, 
but still holds nominally around $20. Receipts are not 
particularly heavy, but more than sufficient to supply 
the needs of this market. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . - - 
For two weeks, - - - - 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED AT ONCE- BAND SAWYER. 
For 7-foot mill, located at Bellefontaine, O., cutting hardwood, 
Good position for good man. Address, stating experience, ref- 
erences and salary expected, 
MACK, DICKINSON & CO., Bellefontaine, O. 
WANTED—HEADBLOCK SETTER. 
A good headblock setter to set Allis blocks. Liberal wages 
given. Address J, J. WHITE, McComb City, Miss. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MAN 

To act as buyer of walnut logs for a large manufacturing and 

export firm. Must be well acquainted in the respective terri- 

torries. well recommended and understand the business thorough- 

ly. None others need apply. A good permanent position for the 

right man. Address, giving full particulars as to age. experience, 
ete. “S.S.S.,” care of American Lumberman. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 











WANTED- MANAGER. 
The business men have furnished money, ground. building, dry 
kiln, machinery for wood factory. All ready for operation. 
Plant worth #7000. They want a reliable capable man with $1500 
to $2000 cash to invest and take charge as manager on salary. If 
you have no money, don’t reply. Address 
C. A. LEECH. Dennison, Ohio. 





WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN. 
Wages two dollars per day and board for the present; later 
#2.50 per day without board. 
E. P. BURTON & CO., Charleston, S. C. 
WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
To sell poplar and yellow pine. Must be acquainted with the 
trade in Ohio and Indiana. Young man preferred. 
Give references and salary wanted. Address 
“POPLAR & YELLOW PINE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
And foreman for planing mill, sash and door factory; one who 
understands architects plans and is somewhat of a draftsman. 
Address “‘Z.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-A YOUNG MAN 
To assist with correspondence in our white pine department, 
one who is able to quote prices and describe stock. We prefer a 
young man who has had some experience with a wholesale dealer 
located in the Tonawanda or Saginaw district. State age. ref- 
erences and salary wanted to commence with. This position 
offers an excellent opportunity of advancement to a@ young man 
with ability. Address 
“WHITE PINE,” P. O. Box 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—FIRST CLA‘S BOOKKEEPER. 
Who has had experience w'th firms manufacturing lumber. 
References required. State wages. 
J. A. HAAK & SONS, Wolverine, Mich. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN. 
20 to 25 years’ old, who can think, and has some judgment, to 
assist with correspondence, quote prices, deseribing stock. ete, 
One familiar with Michigan or Canadian hardwoods. also white 
pine, preferred. Small salary to start but elegant opportunities 
for advancement. State age. references, experience and salary 
wanted. Address “ASSISTANT,” P.O. Box 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


JANUARY 27, 1900. 





WANTED 
To engage the services of a first class foreman. The mill is new; 
contains band and circular; everything modern: capacity 16 mil- 
lion; 10 years’ supply; stock pine, spruce and hemlock. 
Address C. H. TURNER, Malone, N. Y. 


- WANTED- A MAN OF GOOD HABITS 

And character, not afraid of work and competent to take off 
accurately from plans, items of mill work, and intelligently price, 
and, if necessary, sell same; to make details necessary; make 
out working orders for factory and competent to superintend 
work in course of construction. Location of factory within 200 
miles of St. Louis, in healthy location and good schools. - 

No person need apply who has not filled such a position in satis- 
factory manner, and fully competent. 

State where formerly employed, and send references, and sal- 
ary expected per month. 

Work is mostly residence and store work; churches, office 
buildings, mantles and store fixtures. State if you can make 
plans. Address “ODD WORK,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MAN THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
To handle machine shop and planing mill with fourteen machines, 
Location as agreeable as there is in the South. Good money for 
the right man. Must be sober and attentive. Address 

“C. 2,” care of American Lumberman., 


WANTED-INSPECTOR AND BUYER. 
Experienced hard wood inspector and buyer familiar with Penn- 
sylvania mills. Must be an intelligent man with some knowledge 
of the business at the selling end. Prefer to start on a percent- 
age of profits until value of services are demonstrated. State 
age, experience, references, etc. Address 
“LUMBER BUYER,” P. O. Box 744. Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED— MILL FOREMAN. 
Must have thorough mechanical knowledge of circular and 
gang mill. Must bea lumberman up to date. Address 
“C. 6,” care of American a Lumberman. 


WANTED-SALESMEN 
For Indiana, Dlinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and western 
states, to sell short leaf yellow pine on commission. New mill, 
large capacity. Facilities for making prompt shipments unequal. 
Address “YELLOW PINE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED BUYER 
And inspector of hardwoods for export. Liberal terms for suit- 
able man. Address, giving full particulars of experience, and 
Stating salary expected. to 

JAMES KENNEDY & CO., Ltd., Fort Wé ayne, Ind. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 











Combined, with experience in retail lumber business. Location, 
central Kentucky. Single man preferred. Write, stating expe- 
rience, age and salary w —_. Address 


9,”" care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATE CLERK 
By wholesale sash — door company. Name references, and 
experience Addre 

“GENE RAL OTIS,” care of American Lumberman, 
SALESMAN-—WANTED. 
To sell hemlock lumber. 3 per cent commission on net sales. 
Address BOX 625, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED— TWO SAWY ERS. 

One to saw on the circular side, and the other on the band saw 
side. Parties must be right up to date and fast men. For that 
class of men we will pay a good salary. Address 

“A. 4," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER. 
No other need apply. Must be able to give first class refer- 
ences, and these must give him a first class reputation as to hab 
its and ability. For the season of 1900. Address 
P. O. BOX 272, West Superior, Wis. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN. 
In sash, door and blind factory; first class man; 21 years’ ex- 
perience. W. V. HARRISON, La Grange, Il. 


WANTED-POSITION AS PLANINGMILL FOREMAN 
Competent manager of men, lumber and machinery. 15 years’ 
experience North and South. Address 
“J. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 
- WANTED-SITUATION AS ESTIMATOR 
Or foreman of custom planing mill, by Al man, 35 years’ old, 17 
years’ experience in hardwood finish and stair work. 
Will hire on trial with reliable parties before making contract. 
L. SHRE IBER, 355 Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
- WANTED— POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard, by bay 4 eE experienced man. Address 
KANSAS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed, in any sized mill or capa- 
city, or ask nothing. Address BOX 62, Alamogordo, N. M. 


EXPERT LUMBER MILL ACCOUNTANT 
Who also understands ene, wishes a permanent position 
with good concern. Addr 
*AC COUNTANT, * care of American Lumberman. — 


CAPABLE MAN WITH LONC EXPERIENCE 
In lumber business, wishes position as manager of good yellow 
pine saw mill. Address 
“C. R. C.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION. 
By reliable, up to date planing mill man, expert on mouldings. 
Also pine and hardwood lumber inspector. Can take charge of 
yard or mill. ). J. RAPP, Marinette, Wis. 


WANTED-— POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Long experience. Pacific coast preferred. Address 
P. O. BOX 491, Emporium, Pa. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS CLERK 
By young Virginian, about a saw mill, Has had some experience 
in handling —, Age furnished. Address 
. H. FI TZ-HUG H, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. — 
WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
By first class man. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
“LL. K. E.,”’ care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED-POSITION ‘AS MANACER 
Of retail yard. Experienced and competent. Best references. 
Can invest $2,500. Address “P. O. BOX 163, New Paris, Ind. 
FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Wants contract with northern or western firm for coming sea- 
son. Double or (4) band mill preferred. Address 
“SEASON 1900,” care American Lumberman. 

- WANTED— POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman by a first class practical man with sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in operating large saw mills, splash dams and logging 
railroads. Can furnish first class references as to ability. habits, 
ete. Address “PRACTICAL,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
One million feet log run walnut, largely 1 inch, can use some 1% 
inch and 2 inch, can use dry or green stock and take it up any- 
where and pay spot cash. rite me what you have. My prices 


are at the top for good stock. 
M. M. MeNEILL, Danville, Tl. 


BLACK WALNUT LOGS WANTED. 
THE OAKEN LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, 
Exporters of hardwoods. 


WANTED-FOR CASH. 
Sycamore lumber 1% thick, 5 to 15 inches wide, grade to be 
common and better, dry or green. Name price f. o. b. Drag 
hia. THE H. B. TENZER BOX co 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock, 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full porhemers and list of 
sizes, BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO., 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of io. od yar er, payment by New York bankers. 
MOTE & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, -_ maple and oak, plain and 
quartered ; inspection at shi shipping poi 
DFORD, 71 Buhi'Block, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and end sawed red and = oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send + + pens stock 
ANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and ‘~~ firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 j to 6x6 i = — and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Add 
P. O. BOX 2569, ‘New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 

To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘‘Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.”’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 
users, 

Single copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WanledSeennd Hand Machinery | 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
A 25 to 30 horse power return tubular boiler; a 12 or 13 ton Fifield 
engine, for wood rail, TT guage; also a steam feed. 
AILEY LUMBER CO., Cordele, Ga. 






































WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen wanting salaried situations apply to the 
secretary, J NO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-— POSITION 
As factory superintendent or designer by Al man. Experience: 
interior finish, fine cabinet work and mantels Would consider 
position as superintendent and designer combined. Address 
“K, L. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE. 

One second hand refuse conveyor. One second hand dry kiln 
outfit. One second hand 100 horse power boiler; must be Al con- 
dition; tubular. Some 16-inchsecond hand belting; must be good. 

M. Z. RAMSEY, Ohatchie, Ala. 


WANTED—MACHINERY. 
Second hand band resaw in good condition, for planing mill 
work. Give full description. Address 
“C, 1,” care of American Lumberman. 








> | Wanted:Tinber inher Lands | 





| Wanted:Loggingy Equipment | 








WANTED—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 
One that is thoroughly up in architect’s plans in building ma 
terial, etc., in sash and doors and can act as bill clerk also. 
Address “*M. A. T.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD AND CEDAR TIMBER LAND 
Wanted near the Chicago & North-Western Railroad. Address 
A. H. RUSCH, Reedsville, Wis. 





WANTED—BAND SAWYER. 
A first class band sawyer to saw cypress on left hand rig. Best 
wages paid and steady time guaranteed. Address with refer- 
ences. WM. CAME RON, Bowie, La. 


- WANTED— EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the “Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


| Wanted:Employment 





Wanted:fumber= Shingles) 


WANTED-—POPLAR SHIPPING CULLS. 
50,000 feet, mostly l-inch, some 1%-inch and 2-inch, for spot 
cash. Quote lowest price, either f. 0. b. cars shipping point or 
delivered. E. DODSON, West Liberty, Ohio. 


WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
2, O. BOX 2569 New York City. 








WANTED-LOCOW OTIVES. 

We are in the market for the purchase of narrow gauge loco- 
motives. What have you al for sale? Send specifications, and 
state eee age, and conditio 

RBERT & PECKHAM,. 1603 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


WANTED-—LOCOMOTIVE, 36-INCH CAUGE. 
Saddle tank type. Size. about 9x14 or 10x16, Porter or Baldwin 
make. State age, py price, and give full specification. 
Address “LOCOMOTIVE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOCOMOTIVE. 
One 15 to 25 ton geared locomotive, at once. Send full descrip: 
tion, location and price. 
“H. B..’’ care of American Lumberman. 


LOCGING LOCOMOTIVE, CARS AND RAILS. 

Locomotive, either Shay or Porter, of any gauge or weight; 
standard and narrow gauge logging cars; several miles of rails. 
M MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 














WANTED-—POSITION AS MANACER 
Of a retail yard, or with a wholesale yard or mill, by man with 
ten years’ experience as egy and manager. Address 
)». 8,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
And shipping clerk, March ist. References as to experience, 
qualifications and reliability. Address 
ORVILLE E. MUNSON, Box 367, Phillips, Wis. 


MICHIGAN LOCGER 
With 25 years’ experience in pine, wants position as foreman, 
superintendent or manager with reliable firm, cutting 10 to 80 
million feet annually. Can take entire charge of camps and 
railroad and put logs to mill, river or lake at a minimum cost. if 
the show will permit. Can handle a large number of men to ad- 
vantage. Posted on all details pertaining to lumbering. Sober, 
competent and reliable. Address 
“LOGGER,” Box 317, Mecosta, Mich. 


SITUATION WANTEO—AS BAND SAW FILER. 
17 years’ experience and best of references. South preferred. 
Address W. A. GRINARD. 246 Union St., Olean, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER. 
By first class man, satisfaction guaranteed. best references. 
Address “E. E. P.,” caro of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
On a fast modern outfit. My saws have a record for fast feed 
and good lumber. Used to 12-inch saws and double mill. Sober, 
reliable, best of references. Address 
“HUSTLER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS WHITE PINE SALESMAN 

Iowa or Illinois preferred. Am strictly sober and can furnish 
the best of references. Have had considerable experience, both 
in the office and on the road. Address 


“KENDALL,” care of American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—ENTIRE CUT 
Of first class yellow pine plant. Must be favorably located for 
railroad shipments. Spot cash payments soon as shipments are 
made. Address “C, L. B.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—LOGCING OUTFIT. 
Three miles 25 pound steel rails second hand or new, also light 
standard gauge locomotive and cars. Address 
LOCK BOX 307, Houston. Texas. 








WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up. for export. 
Squares, 2, 214, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 Rea ey and up, for export. 
Inspection at point of shipment. Spot ca 
Address ELBERT L. FRENCH, n Wellington, Ohio. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch ae 4 -_ gaa Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. 
McCOWEN a MeCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED— COTTONWOOD LUMBER 
In all thicknesses, % inch—4 inch. Also first class walnut logs 
and lumber. Will pay cash —- hog ee at millif quantity justifies. 
L GARTNER, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; will inspect at ee point. 
SH & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
Will pay spot cash and if quantity sufficient will send man to 
take it up. Address P. G. DODG 
Twenty-second and Lumber Sts., ‘Chicago. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the quantity is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
seale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 

















WANTED-LOCOMOTIVE 
And about seven miles of rail. Next spring delivery. 
Address ALPEN A PORTLAND CEMENT CO,, Alpens, Mich. 


| Wanle-Business Oppocluni 


WANTED-—GOOD MILL MAN 
With circular mill—about 20,000 feet capacity—to set up in 
Arkansas immediately and saw tract of about five millions, by 
thousand. Soft logs delivered at mill—about six to thousand. 
rite to GEO. PRENTISS, Van Nortwick, Ill. 


WANTED—A RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS. 
In town of 1200 to 4000 inhabitants. Will pay cash. Address 
“D. 4,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—GEORGIAN BAY. 
Two or three years’ contract to cut logs by new = situated 
on Georgian Bay, Shipment rail or water. Addre: 
“B.N.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TO INVEST 
$6,000 to $10,000 cash in a good paying lumber yard, either alone oF 
with just the right man for a partner. Prefer Illinois or lowa. 
Address ‘‘SEEKER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
eg lumber ve in good town in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Iow Address “A. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 
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